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REVEREND SI RS, 


HE Aattering reception the BzrauT! ES 
f HisToRy have met with from 
the candour of the public, has induced me 
to dedicate this (ſeventh) edition to you, not 
from the apprehenſion I have of its merit, 
but from the opportunity it affords me of 
expreſſing 


V1 DEDICATION, 


expreſſing the reſpe& and gratitude I fee! 


for the honour of being admitted a member 


of your ſociety, and prefented to one of your 
livings. 


Leaving to others of ſuperior abilities, 


the taſk of elucidating hiſtory by ingenious i 
criticiſm, and pointing out the beauties of i 


thoſe writings, which are the ſtandard of ⁶ñ 


taſte and elegance; I have endeavoured to 
ſele& beauties of a moral nature, and to 


recammend virtuous ſentiments by the great 
examples of antiquity, 


Happy ſhall I think myſelf, if the emu- ] 


lation I have endeavoured to infuſe into 
the minds of youth, ſhall direct them to 
thoſe fountains of learning, where they 
may gratify the nobleſt ambition, and be 
formed wr the moſt exalted ſtations. 
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DEDICATION. vii 


To whom therefore could I offer this 


humble attempt to excite a love for religion 


1 and learning, with more Propr jety, than to 


thoſe who are its patrons and ornaments ? 


That the College of EM MANUEL may for 
ever retain one of the firſt ranks in the 
ſeats of Britiſh education, and that the 
well-known and long-revered virtues of 
its Maſter may influence the purſuits, and 
adorn the minds of every ſucceeding mem- 
ber, is the ſincere wiſh of, 

Reverend Sirs, 
Your moſt obliged 


Humble Servant, 


4 


Twickenham, f 
O. 10, 1787. L. M. SiR reh. 
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OWEVER perſons differ about 
the manner of conducting educa- 
tion, the importance of it is univerſally 
allowed. It forms the brighteſt cha- 
racters, calls forth thoſe faculties which 
in a ſtate of nature would lie dormant 
and concealed, and directs them to the 
beſt ends, the good of Society. Nature 
may be more liberal to ſome of the hu- 
man ſpecies, but her gifts often prove 
hurtful to their poſſeſſors, if education 
does not teach the right uſe and exertion 
of them. CEL ng 2 
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The ſervice of the public ſhould be 


bel up as the firſt duty of every indi- 


vidual. The love of mankind is the 
moſt generous principle of action, and 
ſhould be recommended to youth as the 
firft object of their attention. In compa- 
riſon of this, the gratification of pleaſure, 
avarice, or ambition, are mean and con- 


temptible motives. 8 


The ancients trained up their youth 


to be uſeful to the ſtate, and taught 


them to deſpiſe every advantage incon- 
ſiſtent with its welfare. The conſequence 
of this was viſible in the dignity and diſ- 
intereſtẽdneſs of their public and private 


tranſactions. This ſentiment produced 


ſuch illuſtrious characters and actions as 
we can ſcarcely give credit to. To collect 
theſe records of virtue, and to inſpire the 
minds of youth with a noble emulation 
to rival them, is the intent of the preſent 
publication: how uſeful ſuch a work muſt 
be, I need not to ſay; and the pleaſure 


it will afford muſt be equal to its utility. 
It 


PREFACE. * 


= Ks . the beſt company, and 
$ | viewing human nature in the moſt ami- 
adle light. The entertainment it affords; 
not only . ſprings from generous ſenti- 
ments, but inſpires. and promotes them; 
and what can be more agreeable and flat- 
tering than to find ourfelves of the ſame 
ſpecies with thoſe, who, in benevolence 
and rectitude, have come the neareſt to 
the Deity? Theſe are the uſes which 
may be made of the following Collection, 
which, like a rich parterre, contains the 


flowers of every climate and country. 


« The ſupreme ſenſe and reliſh of vir- 
tue, or of whatever is lovely and heroic 
in affections and conduct, is not to be 
obtained, ſays an ingenious writer, 
« by peruſing dull, formal lectures on 
the ſeveral virtues and vices, and de- 
claiming looſely on their effect; but by 
exhibiting to the moral eye living ex- 
amples, or, what is neareſt to thoſe pic- 
tures, genuine copies of manners, that 
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it may learn eaſily to ſeparate between 
the fair and harmonious, and the de- 
formed and diſſdnant. Thus I would 
ſelect from hiſtory, ſacred and profane, 
inſtances of illuſtrious virtues, diſplayed 
in the lives of great and good men in all 
ages; ſuch as the piety and continence 
of Joſeph, the patience and fortitude of 
Fob, the meekneſs, and love of his coun- 
try, which diſtinguiſhed Moſes, the friend- 
ſhip of Jonathan, and the like. From 
profane hiſtory, I would produce the 
continence of Scipio, the incorruption of 
Fabricius, the contempt of wealth and 
power in Cincinnatus, the patriotiſm and 
magnanimity of the Bruti, the juſtice of 
Ariſtides,. the heroiſm, and love of their 
country in Leonidas, Epaminondas, and 
a long train of other Greek and Britiſh 
worthies. By means of theſe, and the like 
examples,” continues he, the grandeſt 
icencs of human life open 'on the mind: 
and the auguſteſt forms of beauty and 
order are made to paſs in review before 
it: this will give yaur. pupils noble and 
extended 
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1 extended views of the energy of virtue, 
and the limits of human actions, awaken: 
an early ſenſibility of whatever is moſt 
amiable and heroic in life, and kindle in 
3 | their breaſts. a generous ambition to imi- 
4 tate thoſe virtues they admire in others“. 
% Youth have need of a faithful and: 
conſtant monitor,” ſays M. Rollin, * ani 
advocate who ſhall plead with them the 
cauſe of truth, honeſty, and right reaſon 
8 who ſhall point out to them the miſtakes, 
WJ that prevail in moſt of the diſcourſes and 
converſations of mankind, and lay before: 
| them certain rules, Wareeny to- ny 
diem.“ 3. 384 Sp © ESE ,, RI 
„But who muſt this monitor be? The 
maſter who has the care of their educa- 
tion? And ſhall he make ſet: leſſons on 
purpoſe to inſtruct them upon this head? 
At the very name of leſſons they take the 
alarm, keep themſelves upon their guard, 
and. ſhut their ears to all * can en 
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though he were laying traps to enſnare 
them.” 


« We muſt therefore give them maſ- 
ters who can lay under no ſuſpicion or 
diſtruſt, To heal or preſerve them from 
the contagion of the preſent age, we 
muſt carry them back into other coun- 
tries and times, and oppoſe the opinions 
and examples of the great men of anti- 
guity, to the falſe principles and ill ex- 
amples which miſlead the greateſt part of | 
mankind. They will readily give ear to Y 1 xt 
lectures that are made by a Camillus, a 
Scipio, or a Cyrus: and ſuch inſtruc- 
tions, concealed, and in a manner diſ- 
guiſed under the name of ſtories, ſhall 
make a deeper impreſſion upon them, as 
they ſeem leſs deſigned, and thrown in 
their way by pure chance.” 
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1 have not inſerted in this Collection ; 
any inſtances from ſacred ſtory, becauſe 
they are eaſily recurred to: thoſe, from 
profane hiſtory lie ſcattered in a multi- 
' | tude 


PREFACE 4 


tude of volumes, and require the know« 
WE ledge of languages, which few have leiſure 
id 0 attain. 


« In hiſtory, ſuch ſtories alone ſhould 
be laid before youth as may catch their. 
imagination: inſtead of this they are too 
frequently obliged to toil through the four 
empires, as they are called, where their 
memories are burdened with a number 
of diſguſting names, that deſtroy all their 
future reliſn for our beſt hiſtorians, who 
may de termed the trueft _ teachers of 
wiſdom *.“ 


Lord Bolingbroke ſays, © Hiftory is 
philoſophy teaching by example;” and 
Montaigne, at the concluſion of his chap- 
ter on three good women, adds, © Theſe 
are my three very true ftories, which 
I find as diverting and as tragic as 
any of thoſe we make out of our own 
heads, wherewith to entertain the com- 
mon People; and I wonder they who are 

* GoLpsMITH, . 
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acquainted. with ſach relations, do not 

rather cull. out ten thouſand very fine 
ſtories, which are to be found in very 
good authors, that would ſave them the 
trouble of invention; and be more uſeful 
and diverting; and he who would make a 
collection of them would need to add no- 
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Theſe i are ſufficient to abs 
the general plan of this work. As to the 
manner in which it 1s executed, the reader 
muſt t judge. The author has endeavoured 
to {elect the moſt ſtriking and uſeful parts 
of hiſtory, and to unite pleaſure with in- 


ſtruction. 
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The obſervations. which precede every 
example are alſo drawn from the beſt 
authors. Where the expreſſion ſeemed 
capable of amendment, it has been at- 
tempted, and maxims. are added, where 
other writers did not furniſh chem; and af 
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company, a more is deſred. | 
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If it had been thought prudent to have 
recourſe to feigned characters, theſe vo- 
lumes might have been greatly enlarged; 
but as fiction, however well it may be 
adapted, only leſſens the force of the doc- 
trine or duty to be inculcated, it has been 
almoſt univerſally avoided; and nothing 
is inſerted that has not its foundation in 
truth. 


The ſtyle muft neceffarily be various, 
on account of the multitude of authors 
concerned; but perſpicuity is always con- 
ſulted, to engage the attention of yquth. 


I ſhall only add, that readers of higher 
rank may find their advantage in this Col- 
lection, by uſing it as a common place, 
where they will have ſome head or other 
under which to range whatever they think 
worthy of note in the courſe of their read- 


ing. 


L. M. STRETCH. 
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\FFECTION CONJUGAL. 
SENTIMENTS. 


Fall the pleaſures that endear human life, + 
there are none more worthy the attention 
t a rational creature than thoſe that low from the 


* 


utual return of conjugal love. N > 
When two minds are thus engaged by the ties 
f reciprocal fincerity, each alternately receives 
nd communicates a tranſport that is inconceiv- 
ble to all but thoſe who are in this ſituation: i 
ence ariſes that heart-ennobling ſolicitude for one 
other's welfare; that tender ſympathy which 
lleviates affliction, and that participated pleaſure. 
hich heightens proſperity and joy itſelf, _ _ 
A good wife makes the cares of the world ſit 
y, and adds a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures: ſhe is a 
Vo, I. Fw B TE man's 
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man's beſt companion in proſperity, and his en} 


friend in adverſity; the carefulleſt preſerver of 
Lealch and the kindeſt attendant on his ſickneſs; 
a faithful adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter in afflic- 
tion, and a prudent manager of all his domeſtic 
affairs. | 

_Good-natuxe and evenneſs of temper will give 
you an eaſy companion for life; virtue and good 
ſenſe an agreeable friend; love and conſtancy a 
good wife or huſband. | 

A married woman ſhould not be defirous of at- 
tracting the eyes of any man but thoſe of her 
buſbang. | 

He that allows himſelf to taſte thoſe pleaſures 
which he denies his wife, acts like a man who 
would enjoin his wife to oppoſe thoſe enemies to 


whom he has already ſurrendered. 


EXAMPLES. 
LE ONIDAS, king of Sparta, ſuſpeRing 


conſpiracy was formed againſt him, fled to the 
temple of Minerva for ſhelter, whereupon Cleom- 
beutus, his ſon-in-law, ſeized the government. 
When Leonidas was informed of this, he made his 
eſcape, taking his daughter along with him, who 
Choſe rather to fly with her father than reign with 
her huſband. Some time after Leonidas being re- 
ſtored: to the throne, he advanced at the head of a 
band os ſoldiers to the temple where Cleombrutus, 
this > of affairs, had, himſelf, fled 


mi- 


thing 


\ 
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thing to anſwer to theſe reproaches, continued 
ſeated in a profound ſilence, and with an aſpect 
which fufficiently teſtified his confuſion, His 
wife Chelonida ſtood near with her two children 
Lat her feet. She had been equally unfortunate 
as a wife and a daughter; but was equally faith- 
ful in each of thoſe capacities, and had always 
adhered to the unfortunate ſide. All thoſe who 
were then preſent melted into tears at ſo moving 
a fight, and were ſtruck with admiration at the 
virtue and tendernefs of Chelonida, and the ami- 
able force of conjugal love. The unfortunate 
princeſs, pointing to her mourning habit and 
diſhevelled treſſes, Believe me, O, my father!“ 
ſaid ſhe, ** this habit of woe which I now wear, 
this dejection which now appears in my coun- 
tenance, and theſe ſorrows in which you ſee me 
ſunk, are not the effects of that compaſſion I en- 
tertain for Cleombrutus; but the ſad remains of 
my affliction for the calamities you ſuſtained in 
pou flight from Sparta, On what, alas 1 ſhall 
now -refolve ? While yau reign for the future 
in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies whg 
oppoſed you, ſhall I continue to live in the deſo- 
late ſtate to which you ſee me reduced? Or, 

is it my duty to array myſelf in robes of royal 
and magnificence, when I behold the huſband 
I received from you in the flower of my youth 
on the point of periſhing by your dagger? 
Should he be unable to diſarm your reſentment, 
and move your ſoul to compaſſion by the tears 
of his wife and children, permit me to aſſure you 
that he will be puniſhed with more ſeverity. for 
his imprudence, than was even intended by your- 
ſelf, when he ſhall ſee a wife who is fo dear 
to him, expiring at his feet; for you are not ta 
think, that in my preſent condition, I will ever 
B 2 conſent 
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conſent to out-live him. What appearance ſhall 
Emake among the Spartan ladies after my inabi- 
lity to inſpire my huſband with compaſſion for my 
father; or to ſoften my father into pity for my 


huſband ? What, indeed, ſhall I appear to then, | 


but a daughter and a wife, always aMicted and 
contemned by her neareſt relations?“ Chelonida, 
at the concluſion of theſe words, reclined her 
cheek on that of Cleombrutus ; while with her 
eyes, that ſpoke her ſorrow in her tears, ſhe caſt a 
Janguid look on thoſe who were preſent. 


Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with if 


his friends, ordered Cleombrutus to riſe, and im- 
mediately to quit Sparta; but earneſtly impor- 
tuned his daughter to continue there, and nt 
forſake a father who gave her ſuch a peculiar 
proof of tenderneſs as to ſpare the life of her huſ- 
band. His ſolicitations were, however, incficc- 
tual ; and the moment Cleombrutus roſe from his 
feat, ſhe placed one of her children in his arms, 
and claſped the other in her own ; and when {he 
had offered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and 
Ekiſſed the altar, ſhe became a voluntary exile with 
her huſband. re 

How extremely affecting was this ſpectacle, 
and how worthy the admiration of all ages 1s 
ſuch a model of conjugal affection ! If the heart 
of Cleombrutus, ſays Plutarch, was not entirely 
depraved by vain-glory, and a boundleſs ambi- 
tion to reign, he would have been ſenſible that 
even baniſhment itſelf, with fo virtuous a com- 
panion, was a felicity preferable to the condition 
of a ſovereign. 1 

1 Pur. In vir. Ain. 


© JULIUS SABINUS, having engaget 
tue intereſt of the Gauls, cauſed hiniſelf to be 
. proclaimed 


R . On 


— 
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proclaimed emperor of Rome; but being defeated, 
he fled to his 'country houſe, and ſet it on fire, in 
order to raiſe a report that he had periſhed. This 
ſcheme anſwered his end, for he was there believed 
to have ſuffered a. voluntary death. But in the 
mean time, he lay concealed with his treaſures 


(for he was immenſely rich) in a cave, which he 


had cauſed to be dug in a ſolitary place, and 
which was known only to two of his freed men, 
upon whoſe fidelity he could depend. He. might 
eaſily have withdrawn into Germany; but he 
could not prevail on himſelf to abandon his 
wife, whom he paſſionately loved. Sabinus, that 
no one might doubt of his death, did not, for ſome 
time, even undeceive his wife, who ſolemnized his 
exequies with great pomp, bewailed him with ma- 
ny tears, and at laſt, no longer able to bear tbe loſs 
of a huſband for whom ſhe had the ſincereſt affec- 
tion, reſolved not to out- live him, and began to 
abſtain from all food. This news alarmed Sabi- 
nus ; and therefore, by means of Martialis, one 
of his freed men, he informed her that he was 
{til} alive, and acquainted her with the place 
where he lay concealed, deſiring her at the ſame 
time to ſuppreſs her joy, leſt the ſecret might 
thence be betrayed. . ee heard the relation 
with inexpreſſible pleaſure, and pretending buſi- 
neſs in the country, flew to her huſband. The 
cave to her was then preferable to a palace, for 
there only ſne was happy. She went frequently 
ta ſee him, and ſometimes contrived to ſtay whole 
weeks unſuſpected. She had even two children 
by him, who were born and brought up in the 
cave. When at Rome, ſhe continued to bewail 
him as dead, and concealed the whole with ex- 
emplary fidelity and wonderful addreſs ; nay, ſhe 
found means to convey him .into the city, upon 
| B 3 What 
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what motive I know not; und from thence back | Y 
to his cave, fo well diſguiſed that he was by no 
one-known. ZBut after he had paſſed nine years 4 


in this manner, he was at length diſcovered by 
fome perſons who narrowly watched his wife, up- 
on her frequently abſenting herſelf from her own 
houſe, and followed her to the cave without be- 
ing diſcovered. Sabinus was immediately ſeized, 
and ſent to Rome loaded with chains, together 
with his wife, who, throwing herſelf at the em- 
peror's feet, and preſenting to him her two tender 
infants, endeavoured with her tears and entreaties 
to move him to-compaſhon. Veſpaſian, the em- 
peror, could not help weeping at fo affecting an 
objec : nevertheleſs, he condemned both her and 
her huſband, and cauſed them ſoon after to be cxe- 


Tar. His r. I. 4. c. 67. PLuT. Amar, 
CAVADES, , king of the Perians, being de- 


poſed and impriſ by his ſubjects, his queen, 
who alone remained attached to him in all his 
misfortunes, never failed to bring him neceſſaries 
with her own hands, though ſhe was not permit- 
ed to fee him. Obſerving the keeper of the 
| Caſtle enamoured with her beauty, the fo effectu- 
3 his — as to acceſs to her 
uſband, and th proc his enlargement: 
for ſtaying, as ſhe often did, late in the Evening, 
ſhe dreſſed the king in her own clothes, in which 
he went out undiſcovered, and having put on his, 
remained in his ſtead. As the pretended to be 
fick, and not to leave her bed for ſome days, the 
cheat was not diſcovered: till Cavades had time 
enough to make his eſcape. He fled to the king 
of the Euthalites, by whoſe aſſiſtance he was te- 
ſtored to his throne and kingdom. 
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IT was highly honourable for Phocion that he 


eas forty times elected general of the Athenianss 


ind it is remarkable that theſe elections always 
appened when he was abſent, without any pre= 
ious ſolicitations on his part. His wife was ſuf- 
ciently ſenſible how much this was for his glorys 
and one day, when an Ionian _ conſiderable 
ank, who lodged in her houſe, ſhewed her, with 
an air of oftentation and pleaſure, her ornaments 
df gold, with a variety of jewels and bracelets, 


me anſwered her with a modeſt tone, For my part, 


have mo ornament but Phocion, "who for thefe 


Wiwenty years has been always eledted general of the 


0 hentans. 1 | 
DURING the horrors of the bloody proferip» 


tion under the ſecond triumvirate of Rome, Aei- 


Jius being betrayed by one of his ſlaves, and ap- 

prehended, was afterwards redeemed by his wife, 
>. chearfully parted with all her jewels and 

valuable effects to purchaſe his liberty. 
APPIAN, I. 4. 


CYRUS, king of Perſia, had taken captive 
the young prince of Armenia, together with his 
beautiful and blooming princeſs, whom he had 
lately married, and of whom ht was paſſionately 
fond. When both were brought to the tribunal; 
Cyrus aſked the prince, what he would give to be 
re · inſtated in his kingdom? He anſwered, with 
am air of indifference, „That as for his crown 


Wand his own liberty, he valued them at a very 


low rate. But if Cyrus would reſtore his beloved 
princeſs to her native dignity and hereditary poſ- 
ſeffions, he ſhould infinitely. rejoice, and would: 
pay; (this he uttered with tenderneſs and ardor) 
would willingly pay his life for the purchaſe.” — _ 
M1 B 4 F When . 
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When all the priſoners were diſmiſſed with free. 
dom, it is impoſſible to be expreſſed. how ther 
were charmed with their royal benefactor; ſon 
celebrated his martial accompliſhments, ſome ap-. 
plauded his ſocial virtues, all were prodigal of 
their praiſe, and laviſh in grateful acknowledg -. 
ment. And you, ſaid the prince, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to his bride, What think you of Cyrus? 
did not obſerve him, ſaid the princeſs.— Not ob. 
ſerve him ! Upon what then was your attention 
fixed? Upon that dear and generous man, 
who declared, that he would purchaſe my Ii. 
'berty at the expence-of his own life.” 
What an idea of Chaſtity ; and at the ſame 
time, what a wonderful Gmplicity and delicacy of 
thought are here in the anſwer of the young 
princeſs, who had no eyes but for her huſband. 
XVXNORH. DE CYRI. JusT. I. 3 


P LIN, one of the fineſt gentlemen, and 
politeſt writers of the age in which he lived, was 
alſo one of the beſt huſbands in the whole Roman 
empire. He did not think it below him to treat 
His wife as a friend, companion, and counſellor, 
He has left us in his letter to Hiſpulla, his wife's 
aunt, one of the moſt agreeable family pieces ! 
ever met with, Conjugal love is drawn-with a de- 
licacy which makes it appear to be an ornament as 
well as virtue. The tranſlation of it is as follows: 


PLINY To HISPULLA. 


As I remember the great affection which was 
between you and your excellent brother, and 
- know you love his daughter as your own, ſoas 
not only to expreſs the tenderneſs of the b 


eſt of 


aunts; 
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Wunts, but even to ſupply that of the beſt of fa- 
thers, I am ſure it will give you pleaſure to hear 


What ſhe proves worthy of her father, worthy of 


you, and of your and her anceſtors. Her in- 
genuity 18 admirable, her frugality is extraordi- 
nary. She loves me, the ſureſt pledge of her vir- 
tue, and adds to this a wonderful diſpoſition to 
learning, which ſhe has acquired from her affee- 
tion to me. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, 
and even gets them by heart. You would ſmile 
to ſee the concern ſhe is in when I have a cauſe 
to plead ; and the joy ſhe ſhews when it is over. 
She finds means to have the firſt news brought 
her of the ſucceſs I meet with in court, how I 
am heard, and what decree is made. If I recite any 
thing in public, ſhe cannot refrain from placing 
herſelf privately in ſome corner to hear, where 
T with the utmoſt delight, ſhe feaſts upon my ap- 
plauſes ; ſometimes ſhe ſings my verſes,and accom- | 
panies them with the lute, without any maſter, ex- 
cept love, the beſt of inſtructors. From theſe in- 
ſtances I take the moſt certain omens of our per- 
petual and increaſing happineſs, ſince her affec- 
tion is, not founded on my youth or perſon, which 
muſt gradually decay ; but ſhe is in love with the 
immortal part of me, my glory and reputation. 
Nor, indeed, could leſs: be expected, from one 
who had the happineſs to receive her education 
from you; who, in your houſe was accuſtomed 
to every thing that was virtuous and decent, and 
even began to love me on your recommendation, 
for as you had always the greateſt reſpect for my 
mother, you was pleaſed from my infancy, to 
form me, to commend me, and kindly to pre- 
ſage that I ſhould be one day what my wife 
fancies T am: accept therefore our united 
thanks; mine, that you have beſtowed” her 
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on me; and hers, that you have given me to her a 
a mutual grant of joy and felicity. 


The ſame amiable diſpoſition and conjugal ten- 
derneſs appear in the following letters, which 
were written to his wife Calphurnia, at a time 
when he was at adiſtance from her. 


ot OS. A wats. aM at — 


PL IN to CALPHURN IA. 
rr I. 


I was never ſo much offended at buſineſs as 
when it hindered me from going with you into 
the country, or following you thither ; but I more 
particularly wiſh to be with you at preſent, that I I 
might be ſenſible of the progreſs you make in the 
recovery of your health, as alfo of the entertain- 
ment and diverſions you meet with in your retire- 

ment. Believe me, it is an anxious ſtate of mind 
to live in ignorance of what happens to thoſe whom 
we paſſionately love. I am not only in pain for 
your abſence, but alſo for your indiſpoſition. | 
am afraid of every thing, fancy every thing ; and, 
as it is natural to men in fear, I fancy thofe things 
moſt of which I am moſt afraid. Let me, there- 
fore, earneſtly deſire you to favour me, under theſe 
my apprehenfions, with one letter every day, ot 
if poſſible with two; for I ſhall be alittle at eaſe, 
while I am reading your letters; and grow anxious 
again as ſoon as J have read them. 


LETTER II. 
YOU tell me that you are very much afflicted 


at my abſence, and that you have no ſatisfaction 
#1 . n in 


— 
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In any thing but my Writings, which you often 
lay by you upon your pillow. Yoa oblige the 
very much in wiſhing to ſee me, and making me 

our comforter in my abſence. In return, I muſt 
ſet you Know, Jam no leſs pleafed with the let- 
ters which you write to me, and read them over a 
thouſand times with new pleaſure. If your let- 
ters are capable of giving me ſo much pleaſure, 
what would your converſation do? Let me beg 
of you to write to the often; though at the ſame 
time, I muſt confeſs your letters give me anguiſh 
whilſt they give me pleaſure. 1 


LET TRE: 1 


IT is impoffible to conceive how much I lan- 
9 for you in your abſence; the tender love I 
Year = is the chief cauſe of this my uneaſineſs, 
which is ſtill more inſupportable, becauſe abſence 
is vow a new thing to us. I lie awake moſt 
part of the night in thinking of you; and ſeveral 
times of the day go as naturally to your apart- 
ment as if you were there to receive me; but 
when I miſs you, I come away dejected, out of 
humour, and like a man that has ſuffered a repulſe. 
There is but one part of the day in which I am 
relieved from this anxiety, and that is when I am 
engaged in public affairs. You may guels at 
the uneaſineſs of one who has no reft but in bu- 
ſineſs, no conſolation but in trouble. 


Cicero was in all reſpects as great a man as 
Pliny, and hath written a whole book of letters 
to his wife. They are full of that beautiful fim- 
plicity which is altogether natural, and is the diſ- 

| tingurſhed charactef of the beff ancient writers. 
The following were written at # time hen he 
Po B 6 was 
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was: baniſhed from his country by a faction tha 
then prevailed at Rome. OY A 


'CICERO to TEREN TIA, 
* — - 


. I LEARN from the letters of my friends, as 
well as from common report, that you give in- 
eredible proofs of virtue and fortitude, and that 
N indefatigable in all kinds of gdod offices. 
ow unhappy a man am I, that a woman of 
our virtue, conſtancy, honour, and good nature, 
ſhould fall into ſo great diſtreſſes upon my ac- 
count ?!—— If all this had happened by the de- 
crees of fate, as you would rag | perſuade me, 
I could have borne it; but alas! it is all be- 
fallen me by my own indiſcretion, who thought 
J was beloved by thoſe that envied me, and did 
not join with thoſe who ſought my friendſhip — 
.At preſent, ſince my friends bid me hope, Lal 
take care of my health, that I may enjoy the be- 
neſit of your affectionate ſervices. Plantius hopes 
we may ſome time or other come together into 
Italy. If I ever live to ſee that day, if I ever re- 
turn to your dear embraces; in 4 if I ever 
recover you and myſelf, I ſhall think our conju- 
gal piety very well rewarded. 


LETTER. 


I MUST acknowledge, that you have done 
every thing for me with the utmoſt fortitude and 
_-.the utmoſt affection; nor, indeed, is it more than 
TI expected from you: though at the ſame time it 
is a great aggrayation of my ill fortune, that the 
21 70 | afllictions 
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afflictions T ſuffer can be relieved wy by thoſe 
which you undergo for my ſake. For honeſt 
Valerias has written me a letter which I could 
not read without weeping very bitterly ; wherein 
he gives me an account of the public proceſſion 
which you made for me at Rome. Alas! my 
deareſt life, muſt then 'Terentia, the darling of 
my ſoul, whoſe favour and recommendations have 
been ſo often ſought by others, muſt my Teren- 
tia droop under the weight of ſorrow, appear in 
the habit of a mourner, pour out floods of tears, 
and all this for my ſake; for my ſake, who have 
undone my family, by conſulting the ſafety of 
others ?—Y ou preſent mtr before my eyes day 
and night : I ſee you labouring amidſt innumer- 


able difficulties : I am afraid, leſt you ſhould ſink 
under them; but I find in you all the qualifica- 
tions that are neceſſary to ſupport you. Be ſure, 
therefore, to cheriſh your health, that you may 


compaſs the end of your hopes and your endea- 
vours. Farewell, my Terentia, my heart's deſire, 
farewell. | EE | 


METHINKS, it is a pleaſure to ſee this great 
man in his family, who makes ſo different a figure 
in the forum or ſenate of Rome. Every one ad- 
mires the orator and the conſul ; but, for m 

own part, I efteem the huſband and the father. 
His private character, with all the little weak- 
neſſes of humanity, is as amiable as the figure 
he makes in public is awful and majeſtic. It would 
be ill nature not to acquaint the Engliſh reader, 
that his wife was ſucceſsful in her ſolicitations for 
this great man, and ſaw her huſband return to the 
honours of which he had been deprived, with all 
the pomp and acclamation that uſually attended 


the greateſt triumph. 


From 


1 duſtry are employed for her welfare; all his 
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From the foregeing examples, it appears in- 
conteſtibly evident, that a happy marriage has in 
it all the pleaſures of friendſhip, all the enjoy- 
ments of ſenſe and reaſon, and, indeed, al the 1 
ſweets of life: and to make it ſo, nothing more 
is required than diſcretion, virtue and good- Wil 
nature. But, for want of theſe, wedlock is now Wl 
become the handing jeſt of fools, the curſe of 
knaves, and the plague of moſt men. Where 
theſe are happily united, we may ſay with the 


poet, 


They know a paſſion ſtill more deeply charming 
Than fever'd youth e*er felt; and that is love, 
B * long experience mellow'd into friendſhi p. 


The CAR Aer ER of 
A GOOD HUS BAND. 


THE good huſband is one, who, wedded not 
by intereſt but by choice, is conſtant as well from 
inclination as from principle: he treats his wife 
with delicacy as a woman, with tenderneſs as a 
friend: he attributes her follies to her weakneſs, 
her imprudence to her inadvertency : he paſles 
them over therefore with good-nature, and par- 
dons them with indulgence : all his care and in- 


ſtrength and power are exerted for her ſupport and 
proteNion ; he is more anxious to preſerve his 
own character and reputation, becauſe her's is 
blended with it ; laſtly, the good huſband is pious 
and religious, that he may animate her faith by 
his. practice, and enforce the precepts of Chriſtia- 
nity by his own example: that as they join to 
34, promote 


a o -, 
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omote each other's happineſs in this world, 


may unite to inſure eternal joy and felicity 
in that which is to come, 4 


The CHARACTER of 
A GOOD WI F E. 


THE good wife is one, who, ever mindful of 
the ſolemn contract which ſhe hath entered into, 
is ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly virtuous, conſtant 
and faithful to her huſband : chaſte, pure, and 
unblemiſhed, in every thought, word, and deed : 
ſhe is humble and modeſt from reaſon-· and con- 
viction, ſubmiſſive from choice, and obedient from 
inclination : what ſhe acquires by love and ten- 
derneſs, ſhe preſerves by prudence and diſcretion; 


| ſhe makes it her buſineſs to ſerve, and her plea- 


ſure to oblige her huſband : conſcious that every 
thing that promotes his happineſs, muſt in the 
end, contribute to her own : her tenderneſs re- 
lieves his cares, her affection ſoftens his diſtreſs,” 
her good humour and complacency leſſon and ſub- 
due his afflictions. She openeth her mouth, as 
Sclomon ſays, *©* with wiſdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindneſs. She looketh well to the 
way of her huſband, and eateth not the bread of 
idleneſs: her children riſe up and call her bleſſed: 
her huſband alſo, and he praiſeth her.“ As a good 
and pious Chriſtian, ſhe looks up with an eye of 
gratitude to the great diſpenſer and diſpoſer of all 
things, to the huſband of the widow and father of 
the fatherleſs, intreating his divine favour and 
aſſiſtance in this and every other moral and reli- 
gious duty: well ſatisfied, that if ſhe duly and 
punctually diſcharges her ſeveral offices in this 
life, ſhe ſhall be b and rewarded for it in 

| 4 „„ OE ON 
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another. Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain: but a woman that feareth the Lord ſhe 
| hall be praiſed. * | e 11441"; off 


* 


AFFECTION. PARENTAL. 
S E N N I'M E N T 8. 


AS the vexations which parents receive from 

their children haſten the approach of age, 
and double the force of years, ſo the comforts 
which they reap from them, are balm to all other 
ſorrows, and diſappoint the injuries of time. Pa- 
rents repeat their lives in their offsprings ; and 
their concern for them is ſo near, that they feel 
all their ſufferings, and taſte all their enjoyments, 
'as much as if they regarded their own perſons. 
However ſtrong we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs 
of a father for his children, yet they will find 
more lively 'marks of tenderneſs in the boſom of a 
mother.— There are no ties in nature to compare 
with thoſe which unite an affectionatè mother to 
her children, when they repay her tenderneſs with 
bed ience and love. * 


* EXAMPLES. 


Z ALEUCUS, prince of the Locrians, made a 
decree, that whoever was convicted of adul- 
tery, ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of both his 

Soon after this eſtabliſhment, the legiſla- 
27 s cin ſen was apprehended in the very fact, 
and enn to à public trial. How _— oy 
q | ather 


E 
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ather acquit himſelf in ſo tender and delicate a 
onjuncture? Should he execute the law in all 


Wits rigour, this would be worſe than death to the 


unhappy youth: ſhould he pardon fo notorious a 


Jaelinquent, this would defeat the deſign of his 


ſalutary inſtitution. To avoid both theſe incon- 

veniencies, he ordered one of his own eyes to be 

pulled out, and one of his ſon's. . N 
e ,  OS 


$ O LON inquiring of Thales, the Mileſian 


philoſopher, Why, conſidering the happy ſituation 


of his affairs, he had neither wife nor children ; 
Thales, for the preſent, made him no anſwer. A 
few days after he introduced 'a ſtranger, properly 
inſtructed, who ſaid, that he came ten days ago 
from Athens. Solon immediately aſked him what 


news he brought from thence : I know of nothing 


extraordinary, replied he, except that the whole 
city celebrated the funeral of a young man, the 
fon of a citizen, moſt eminent for his virtues, 
who, it ſeems, went abroad upon his travels. 
Miſerable man ! cried Solon: but did not you 
hear his name ? I did, returned the ſtranger, but 

I have forgot it; this I remember, that he was 

particularly famous for his wiſdom and his juf- 


tice, Was it Solon? ſaid our philoſopher: It 


was, anſwered the ſtranger. © Upon this, our le- 
giſlator began to beat his head, to weep, and to diſ- 


| cover all the ſymptoms of the deepeſt ſorrow. But 


Thales interpoſing, with a ſmile, addreſſed him 
thus, ** Theſe, 12 Solon, are the things which 
make me afraid of marriage and children, ſince 
theſe are capable of affecting even ſo wiſe a man 
as you ; be not, however, concerned, for this 
is all a fiction.“ Whether on this occaſion, or 
on the real loſs of a ſon, is uncertain, Solon be- 


ing 
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ing deſired by a perſon not to weep, fince weeping 
would avail nothing: he was anfweted with muck 
humanity and good ſenſe, And for this cauſe | 

Weep. $54. | Univ. His, 


 AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, was of all man- 
kind one of the moſt tender and indulgent father WWF 
to his children. It is reported of him, that when 
they were little he would play with them, and di- 
vert himſelf and them with riding upon a tick; 
and that having been ſurpriſed by a friend in that 
action, he deſired him wot to tell any bedy of it til 
he bimfelf was a father. RoLLIN's ANT. Hisr, 


CAMBALUS, a young gentleman of charac · 
ter and fortune, in the city of Mulgeatum, be- 
ing one day out a courling, was, way-laid, and 
very near being robbed and murdered by the bans 
ditti who i that part of the country. Gor- 
gus, the young gentleman's father, happened to 

come by at the very inſtant, to whom Cambalut 
related — be was in. The ſon was bn 
foot, the father oh horſeback ; but no ſooner hal 
he heard the melancholy tale, than he leapt from 
his horſe, deſired his fon to mount, and make the 
beſt. of his way into the city: but Catnbalus, 
preferring his father's ſafety to his own, would by i 
no means Conſent to it; on the contrary, con- 
jured his father to leave him, and take care of 

imſelf. The father, ſtruck with the generolity 
and affection of his fon, added tears to entreaties, 
but all to no purpoſe. The conteſt between them 
is better conceived than deſcribed—while -bathed 
in tears, and beſeeching each other preſerve 
dis own life, the banditti approached and ſtabbed 
them both,  <Diob. $16. Lib. 34 
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AFFECTION PARENTAL, 29 
CORNELIA *, the illuſtrious mother of the 


racchi, after the death of her huſband, who left 
er twelve children, applied herſelf to the care 


f her family, with a wiſdom and prudence that 
quired ber univerſal eſteem. Only three out of 
e twelve lived to years of maturity; one daugh- 


Wr, Sempronia, whom ſhe married to the ſecond 
cipio Africanus; and two: ſons, Tiberius and 


aus, whom ſhe brought up with ſo much care, 


at, though they were generally acknowledged to 


ave been born with the moſt happy geniuſes and 
iſpoſitions, it was judged that they were {till more 
debted to education than nature. The anſwer 
he gave a Campanian lady concerning them is 
ery famous, and includes in it great inſtructions 


Wor ladies and mothers, | 


That = who was very rich, and ſtill fonder 
f pomp and ſhew, after having diſplayed in a vi- 
t ſhe made her, her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt 
wels, earneſtly deſired Cornelia to let her ſee her 
wels alſo. lia dexterouſſy turned the con- 
erſation to another ſubject, to wait the return af 
ſons, who were gone to the public ſchools. 

hen they returned, and entered their mother's 
partment, ſhe ſaid to the Campanian lady, point- 


hg to them with her hand, Theſe are my jewels, 
Wd the only ornaments I autre. And fuch orna- 


tents, which are the ſtrength and ſupport of ſo-- 
ety, add a brighter luſtre to the fair than all the 
wels of the Eaſt, | e 


CAT O, though he kept a maſter expreſsly for 


is ſon in his own houſe, yet he frequently exa- 
nined him as to the — 


he made in his learn- 


* Legimus epiſtolas Cornelize matris Gracchorum, apparet flios 
on tam in Gremio educatos quam in Sermone matris. | 
Cic. in Bur. 2. 11. 


ing; 
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ing; and, when time permitted, would take great 
pleaſure in teaching him himſelf, _ 


AUGUSTUS did the ſame with regard to his 
rand-children, Caius and Lucius; and the orculif 
heodoſius made it a part of his religion to {it by 
Arſenius, whilſt he taught his ſons Arcadius and 
Honorius. K ROM. Hisr, 


PAULUS AMILIUS, after the expiration d 
his firſt conſulſhip, ſubſtituted the ſweets of re. 
poſe for the ſplendor of employments. - As augu, 
he applied himſelf to the affairs of religion, and à 
a father, to the education of his children. H: 
was very reſerved, and frugal in every thing that 
tended only to luxury and pomp, but noble and 
magnificent in reſpect to expences of , honour an 
duty; in conſequence of which, he ſpared nothing 
to procure them an education worthy of theit 
birth. Grammarians, rhetoricians, philoſophers, 
feulptors, painters, maſters expert in breaking ani 
managing horſes ; hunters, who taught youth the 
exerciſes of the chace : in' a word, he gave his 
ſons all the aids and maſters that were neceſſary in 
forming both their minds and bodies. 
When he was not employed in public affairs, 
he would be preſent at their fudies and exerciſes; 
by theſe aſſiduous cares evincing, that of all the 
Romans, he was the father. who had moſt love“ 
and tenderneſs for his children. .PLUT.'in EMI, 


* 0Mdeyiral@ fwjpaivy yeruenr®-, It were to be wiſhed tha 
this example were followed by all perſons in high ſtations, who art 
indeed accountable for their time to the public ; but who are 10 
thereby diſcharged from the cares which they owe their children, 
by a natural and indiſpenſable right; and the more, as labourll 
for their inſtruction is ſerving the public. | 


AFFECTION PARENTAL. 2x 
BUT our own. court ſupplies us with an ex- 
\mple of parental affection, equal, if not ſupe- 
jor, to any other on record, and which com- 
ands the. imitation of every family in the king- 
om; I mean in the tender, but prudent conduct 
of the late queen Caroline. Authority, which is 
oſt in almoſt every other houſe, was carefully 
reſerved in the royal palace; where it was rightly 
udzed that affection and education without go- 
ernment and reſtraint, as planting. without prun- 
ng and lopping off luxurious branches, would 
roduce minds void of ſtrength and beauty, and 
nable to bring forth the fruits of uſeful and rea- 
onable action. The queen knew how abſolutely 
eceſſary it was to teach youth very early, to refuſe 
rhatever was hurtful or diſhonourable ; and to 
prefer the conſtant and durable. good, before mo- 
mentary and fleeting pleaſures. She knew that 
in the practice of this doctrine of refu/ing, lay all 
the ſeeds of virtue, and the foundation of every 
thing great and truly noble; for which reafon ſhe 
ever gratified her children with what was impro- 
der for her to give, or them to receive. ; 
The beſt proof undoubtedly which parents can 
give of their affection to their children, is to en- 
deavour to make them wiſe and good. The firſt. 
claſs of duties which parents owe their children 
reſpects. their natural life; and this comprehends 
protection, nurture, proviſion, introducing them 
into the world in a manner ſuitable to their rank 
and fortune, and the like. The ſecond order of 
duties regards the intellectual and moral life of 
their children, or their education in ſuch arts and 
accompliſhments as are neceſſary to qualify them 
for performing the duties they owe to themſelves 
and others. As this was found to be the principal 
dclign of the matrimonial alliance, ſo the fulfilling 


that 


protect, command; and by his experience, mai. 
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that deſign is the moſt important and dignified , 
all the parental duties. In order, therefore, to hi 
the child for acting his part wifely and worthi 
as a man, as a Citizen, and a creature of God. 
doth parents ought to combine their joint wiſdom 
authority, and power, and each apart to.emply 
thoſe talents which are the peculiar exce!lency 
and ornament of their reſpective ſex. The fathe 
ought to lay out and ſuperintend their education; 
the mother to execute and manage the detail « 
which ſhe is capable. The former ſhould dired 
the manly exertion of the intellectual and mori 

ers of his child; his imagination and the 
manner of thoſe exertions, are the peculiar pro- 
vince of the latter. The former ſhould advif: 


culine vigour, and that ſuperior authority which 
is commonly aſcribed to his ſex, brace and 
ftrengthen his' pupil for active life, for gravity, 
integrity, and firmneſs in ſuffering. The buh- 
neſs: of the latter is to bend and ſoften her male 
pil by the charms of her converſation and the 
ſoftneſs and decency of her manners for ſocial 
life, for politeneſs of taſte, and the elegant de- 
corum and enjoyments of humanity; and to im- 
prove and refine the tenderneſs and modeſty offi 
her female pupil, and form her to all thoſe mild 
domeſtic virtues, which are the peculiar charac- 
teriſtics and ornaments of her ſex. 
Fo conduct the opening minds of their ſweet 

charge t h the ſeveral periods of their pro- 
greſs, to aſſiſt them in each period in thrawing 
out the latent ſeeds of reafon and ingenuity, and 
in giving freſh acceſſions of light and virtue; and, 
at length, with all theſe advantages, to produce 
the young adventurers upon the great theatre of 


* 
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aman life, to act their ſeveral parts in the ſight 
their friends, of ſociety, and mankind ; how 
loriouſly does heaven reward the taſk where the 
arents behold thoſe dear images and repreſenta- 
ons of themſelves inheriting their virtues as well 
W: fortunes, ſuſtaining their reſpective characters 

racefully and worthily, and giving them the agree=- 
ble proſpect of tranſmitting their names with 
ſowing honours and advantage to.a race yet un- 
orn ! 


The CHARACTER of 


A GOOD FATHER 


THE good father is ever humane, tender, and 
ffectionate to his children; he treats them, 
here fore, with lenity and kindneſs; corrects with 
rudence, rebukes with temper, and chaſtiſes 
ith reluctanee: he never ſuffers his indulgence 
> degenerate into weakneſs, or his affection to 
e biaſſed by partiality : as he rejoices in their 
oy, and participates in their aMictions, he never 
uffers them to want a blefling which he can 
jeſtow, or lament an evil which he can pre- 
ent: whilſt he continueth with them, he admi- 
iſters to their preſent happineſs, and provides 
or their future felicity when he ſhall be removed 

om them; he is doubly cautipus in preſerving 
us own character, becauſe theirs depend upon 
t: he is prudent, therefore, that they may be 
lappy 3 induſtrious, that _ be rich ; good 
nd virtuous, that they may be reſpected: he in- 
iructs. by his life, and teaches by his example: 
s he is thoroughly ſatisfied that piety is the ſource 
ad foundation of every virtue, he takes care to 
| | bring 
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| rg them up in the nurture and admonition of 


all the pleaſures and enjoyments of life. 


ever conſiderable, from him who can ſhew himfel 
unmindful of what he oweth his parents. 


Auaintance, is the moſt amiable picture the eye 
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the Lord: that they may be good men, he ende 
vours to make them good Chri/tians : and After 
having done every thing in his power to make 
them eaſy and happy here, he points out to then 


the only infallible means of ſecuring eternal bliß 
and tranquillity hereafter. 1 


* 
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AFFECTION FILIAL. 
SEN TIMEN TS. 


I T may be truly ſaid, that if perſons are undu- 
tiful to their parents, they ſeldom prove good 
to any other relation, „5 -.- 

The honour which children are required to give 
to their father and mother, includes in it love, 
reverence, obedience, and relief. It is uſual with 
Providence to retaliate men's diſobedience to their 
parents in kind: commonly our own children 
ſhall pay us home for it. 

Where ſhall we find the perſon who hath re- 
ceived from any one benefits ſo great, or ſo many, 
as children from their parents? To them it is 
they owe their very exiſtence, and conſequently 


No one will expect a return of kindneſs, how- 


Io ſee a father treating his ſons like an elder 
brother, and to ſee ſons covet their father's com- 
pany and converſation, becauſe they think hin 
the wiſeſt and moſt agreeable man of their ac- 


can 
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Ja behold; it is a tranſplanted ſelf-love, as ſa- 
ed as friendſhip, as pleaſurable as love, and as 
y as religion can make it. : 

If every father remembered his own thoughts 

a inclinations when he was a ſon, and ever 
n remembered what he expected from his father, 
Whcn he himſelf was in a ſtate of dependency ; 
jis one reflection would keep fathers from being 

vid, or ſons diſſolute. 


* r. 
MANLIUS, the Roman dictator, hav- 


* ing exerciſed great violence and cruelty 
er the citizens, was Cited at the expiration of 
s office to anſwer for his conduct. Among other 
ings that were laid to his charge, he was ac- 
ſed of treating with barbarity one of his own 
ns. Manlius, it ſeems, had no other cauſe of 
dmplaint againft this ſon than his having an im- 
diment in his ſpeech *. For this reaſon he was 
niſhed far from the city, from his home, and 
e company of thoſe of his own age and for- 
ne, and condemned to ſervile works, and a 
on like a flave. All were highly exaſperated 
dainſt ſo ſevere a dictator, and ſo inhuman a fa- 
er, except the ſon himſelf, who, moved with 
al piety, and under the greateſt concern that he 
ould furniſh matter of accuſation againſt his 
ther, reſolved upon a moſt extraordinary method 

relieve him. One morning, without appriſing 
body, he came to the city armed with a dag- 

r, and went directly to the houſe of the tri- 
ne Pomponius, who had accuſed his father, 
mponius was yet in bed. He ſent up bis 
me, and was immediately admitted by the tri- 
ne, who did not doubt but he was come to diſ- 
Qua infacundior fit, et lingua impromptu, Love: #4, 
OL, J. C cover 
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cover to him ſome new inſtances of his father; 
ſeverity. After they had ſaluted each other, young 
Manlius deſired a private conference; and as ſoon 
as he ſaw himſelf alone with the tribune, he 
drew out his dagger, preſented it to his breaſt, lh 
and declared he would ſtab him that moment, if 
he did not ſwear in the form he ſhould dictate, 
Never to hold the aflembly of the people fo 


8 


accuſing his father.” Pomponius, who ſaw the 
dagger glittering at his breaſt, himſelf alone with-M 
out arms, and attacked by a robuſt young man, 
full of a bold confidence in his own ſtrength, too 
the oath demanded of him, and afterwards con- 
fefled, with a kind of complacency in the thing, 
and a fincerity which ſufficiently argued he wa 
not ſorry for what he had done, that it was 
that violence which obliged him to deſiſt from 


his enter prize. ee. 4, 5. 


AMONG the incredible number of perſons 
who were proſcribed under the ſecond triumvi- 
rate of Rome, were the celebrated orator Cicero, 
and his brother Quintus. When the news of 
the proſcription was brought to them, they 
endeavoured to make their efcape to Brutus in 
Macedon. They travelled together ſome time, 
mutually condoling their bad fortune: but 28 
their departure had been very precipitate, and 
they were not furniſhed with money and other 
neceſſaries for their voyage, it was agreed that 
Cicero ſhould make what haſte he could to the 
ſea-fide to ſecure their paſſage *, and Quintus 

| return 


* My young readers may perhaps be deſirous of knowing what 
was the fate of Cicero. So laudable a curioſity ought to be giati- 
fied. He continued his route towards Gaeta, where, having heard 
no news of his brother, he embarked; but the fatigues of body, 
and the anxiety of his mind, together with-the vexation of m— 

* 


* 
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turn home to make more ample proviſion. But, 
in moſt houſes, there were as many informers 
domeſtics, his return was immediately known, 

d the houſe of courſe filled with ſoldiers and 
aſſins. Quintus concealed himſelf ſo effectually. 
at the ſoldiers could not find him; enraged at 
Neeir diſappointment, they put his ſon to the tor- 
re, in order to make him diſcover the place of 
V father's concealment ; but filial affection was 
oof in the young Roman againſt the moſt ex- 
Wuifite torments. An involuntary ſigh, and ſome- 
nes a deep groan was all that could be extorted 
om the generous youth. His agonies were en- 
Wreaſed ; but with amazing fortitude he ſtill per- 


ted in his reſolution of not betraying his father. 


Nuintus was not far off, and the reader may ima- 
Wine better than can be expreſſed, how the heart of 


Winds, threw him into ſuch a diforder as obliged him to be ſet on 
Wore: At laſt tired of flying, and even of life itſelf, he reſolved to 
W to a country-houſe which he had about a mile from the ſea 2: 
I muſt, ſays he, die in my country, which 1 have ſaved more than 
ce.” His ſervants, however, perceiving the danger he was in, 
tried him by force from his houſe, in order to conceal him; but 
fortunately they were met by a party of ſoldiers on the road. 
is ſervants would have ventured their lives in defence of their 
aſter; but he ordered them to ſtop the litter, and let him ſuffer 
ietly what his cruel fate rendered inevitable. In the mean time, 
ing his eyes on the aſſaſſins, he thruſt his head out of the door 

the litter, which the centurion Herennius ſevered from his 
oulders, after which he chopped off both his hands. Popilius, 
e military tribune, carried the head and hands of Cicero to An- 
ny, one of the triumvirs, who was not aſhamed to feaſt his eyes 
pon ſo horrible a ſpectacle. The head of Cicero was then expoſed 
tween his two hands, on the ſame place where ſo many times, 
id eſpecially during the laſt year of his life, he kad diſplayed am 
oquence which no man ever equalled, or at leaſt ſurpaſſed. Cicero 
as murdered the 7th of December, in the laſt month in the ſixty- 
urth year of his age 

Pronimenti electica, præbentique immotam cervicem, caput prz- 
ſum eſt. Manus quoque——preciderunt, Ita relatum caput 
| Antonium, juſſuque ejus inter duas manus in roſtris pofitum, - 
m-—quanta nulla unquam humana vox cum admiratione elo- * 
uentiæ, auditus fuerat. Liv, * 
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a father muſt have been affected with the ſighs and 
groans of a ſon expiring in tortures to ſave hu 
life. He could bear it no longer; but quitting the 
place of his concealment, he preſented himſelf u 
the aſſaſſins, begging with a flood of tears to pu 
him to death, and diſmiſs the innocent child, 
whoſe generous behaviour the triumvirs then 
ſelves, if informed of the fact, would judge worthy 


of the higheſt approbation and reward. But the 


inhuman monſters, without being the leaſt affed- 7 


ed with the tears either of the father or the fon, 
anſwered, that they both muſt die; the father be. 
cauſe he was proſcribed, and the ſon becauſe he 
had concealed his father. Then a new conteſt of 
tenderneſs aroſe who ſhould die friſt; but this the 
aſſaſſins ſoon decided, by beheading them both at 


the ſame time. 
APPIAN. Dio. PruT. VAL. Max. &c, 


THE conduct of young Appius during the pro- 
ſcription abovementioned, renewed the example 
of the piety of /Eneas *, and with the like ſuc- 
ceſs. His father Appius, aged and infirm, ſeeing 
himſelf proſcribed, did not think that what re 
mained of a languiſhing life was worth the pains 


of preſerving, and was willing to wait for the 


murderers 1 .at his own houſe. He could 
not, however, reſiſt the preſſing inſtances and zeal 
of his ſon, who took him on his ſhoulders, and, 
loaded with this precious burden, went through 
the city unknown to ſome, and commanding the 
reſpect of others by the beauty of ſo commendable 
and generous an action. As ſoon as they got out 
of Rome, the ſon, ſometimes aſſiſting his father 
to walk, and ſometimes carrying him, when the 
fatigue was too great, conducted him to the ſea 


VII C. ZE ncid, I. 2. 707. 


and 
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nad conveyed him ſafe into Sicily. The people 
Peeſerved the remembrance of this affectionate 


oaduct, and on his return to Rome, after the 
Sr umvirs had put a ſtop to the proſcription, all 
Ie tribes unanimouſly concurred in raiſing him 
o the ædileſhip. But the goods of his father 
lieing been confiſcated, he had not money to 

efray the expences of the ſhews belonging to that 
ce: on which account, the artificers charged 


"]Whothing for their labour, and the people taxing 


Themſelves willingly, each according to his abi- 
ity, not only enabled him to defray the expence 
f the uſual ſports, but to purchaſe an eſtate twice 
he value of that which he had loſt. APPIAN. 


CINNA, the Roman Conſul, who ſcrupled no 
attempt, how villainous ſoever, which could ſerve 
is purpoſe, undertook to get Pomponius Strabo 
urdered in his tent; but his ſon ſaved his life, 
hich was the firſt remarkable action of Pompey 
he Great. The treacherous Cinna, by many al- 
uring promiſes, had gained over one Terentius, 
confident of Pompey's, to his intereſt, and pre- 
ailed on him to aſſaſſinate the general, and ſe- 
uce his troops. Young Pompey being informed 
of this deſign a few hours before it was to be put 
n execution, placed a faithful guard round the 
retorium 3 ſo that none of the conſpirators 
ould come near it. He then watched all the mo- 
ions of the camp, and endeavoured to appeaſe the 
ury of the ſoldiers, who hated the general his fa- 
her, by ſuch acts of prudence as were worthy of 
the oldeſt commanders. However, ſome of the 
nutineers having forced open one of the gates of 
de camp, in order to deſert to Cinna, the gene- 
abs ſon threw himſelf flat on his back in their 


C 3 way, 
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of any feaſts or diverſions while his father was in 
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way, crying out, that they ſhould not break thei 


oath and deſert their commander, without treading 
his body to death. By this means he put a ſtop til 
their deſertion, and afterwards wrought ſo cc. 
tually upon them by his affecting ſpeeches auf 
engaging carriage, that he reconciled them to hi 
father. PLuT. Ix Pow 


DEMETRIUS, king of Macedon, being in 
priſoned by Seleucus, he wrote a letter to his {off 
Antigonus, commending to him the care of hi 
concerns in Greece; exhorting him to govern hi 
ſubjects juſtly, to act always with moderation, au 
to look upon him, (his father) as dead; conjuringſ 
him never to part with any of his cities, or g 
up any thing to Seleucus to procure his liber 
But notwithſtanding this letter might in the op- 
nion of the world have freed him from all cen- 
ſure; yet he immediately offered Seleucus no 
only all that he held in Greece, but his own per 
ſon in hoſtage for his father's liberty. But thi 
was refuſed. However, Antigonus continue 
earneſtly to folicit it, by the moſt prefling and 
paſſionate importunities and offers as long as De. 
metrius lived ; going in deep mourning during 
that ſpace (three years) and never once partaking 
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priſon, As ſoon as he heard of his death, and 
that his aſhes were coming from Syria, he failed 
with a noble fleet to the Archipelago to meet 
them. He then depoſited them in a golden urn, 
which, when he entered the harbour of Corinti, 
he placed in the poop of the royal gallery, ſet hi 
crown upon it, and covered it with a canopy © 
purple, himſelf ſtanding by clothed in deep mourn 
ing, and his eyes red with tears. | 
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lt is worth obſerving, that Demetrius likewiſe 
nad rendered himſelf very remarkable for his filial 
EE picty : for we are told by Plutarch, Juſtin, and 


others, that Demetrius was not only dutiful and 
loyal to bis father, but had fo warm an affection 
for his perſon, that he was, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
che words, his father's beſt friend. As all degrees 


ot bliſs are either heightened or leſſened by com- 


„. pariſon, ſo the happineſs of Antigonus (the fa- 
"8 ther of Demetrius) in this reſpect, appeared with 
oY the brighter luſtre on account of the family-dif- 
fſenſions in the courts of his ſeveral rivals. Of 


p this he was ſo ſenſible, that having given audience 
one day to the ambaſſadors of Caſſander, Ptolemy, 


and Lyſimachus, and they being withdrawn, he 
ordered them to be called back, becauſe his ſon 
Demetrius, coming in warm from hunting, went 
into his father's apartment, ſaluted him, and then 


ſat down with his javelin in his hand. When the 
ambaſſadors demanded what his pleaſure was, 
« Tell your maſters, ſays Antigonus, befides 
what I before mentioned, upon what terms my 
ſon and I live.“ 

The ſenſe the father had of his ſon's inviolable 
attachment to him, made him fo readily. compli- 
ment him with the regal dignity, giving him not 
only a ſhare in the government, but the title of 
king; and he never had any occaſion to repent of 
his confidence. Just. I. 16. PLuT. Ix DEMET. 
Cor. NEP. DE REG. c. 3. 


CYAXARES, uncle of Cyrus the Great, hav- 
ing been an eye-witneſs of the courage, conduct, 
and many amiable qualities of his nephew, was de- 
ſirous of giving a ſignal teſtimony of the value he 
had for his merit. Cyaxares had no male iſſue, 
and but one daughter. This favourite princeſs he 
C4 offered 


loved the princeſs, had a grateful ſenſe of it; buff 


very ragged. The fon of this Metellus was one of 


his father in the deplorable condition in which he 


All the judges were touched with compaſſion at 
this affecting ſcene; Octavius himſelf relented, 
and granted to old Metellus his life and liberty. 
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offered in marriage to Cyrus, with an aſſuran 
of the kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrui 


nevertheleſs did not think himſelf at liberty to a0 
cept it, till he had firſt obtained the conſent of 
his father and mother: leaving therein a nob|M 
example to all future ages of the reſpectful ſubW 
miſhon and dependence which all children ought : N 
to fhew to their parents on the like occaſion, of 
what age ſoever they be, or to whatever degreff 
of power and greatneſs they may have arrived. 
5 ENO PH. CYROP, |. 6 


WHILE Octavius was at Samos, after the fi 
mous battle of Actium, which made him maſter 
of the univerſe, he held a couneil to examine the 
priſoners which had been engaged in Antony ) 
party. Among the reſt there was brought befor 
him an old man named Metellus, oppreſſed wit | 
years and infirmities, disfigured with a long beard 
and a neglected head of hair, but eſpecially by 
his clothes, which by his ill fortune were become 


the judges, and he had great difficulty of knowing 


ſaw him. At laſt, however, having recollected 
his features, inſtead of being aſhamed to own 
him, he ran to embrace him, crying bitterly, 
Afterwards, turning towards the tribunal, 
« Czſar,” ſays he, „my father has been your 
enemy, and I your officer: he deſerves to be pu- 
niſhed, and I to be rewarded. The favour I de- 
fire of you is either to ſave him on my account, 
or to order me to be put to death with him.“ 


APPIAN, ALEX- 
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ALEXANDER the Great, having defeated 
"She numerous army of Darius, king of Perſia, had 
Faxen his mother, wife, and children priſoners. 
ie behaved towards them all with the utmoſt de- 
"WW icacy, politeneſs, and humanity. Having re- 
eived from Macedonia a great quantity of pur- 
ie ſtuffs and rich habits, made after the faſhion 
f that country, he preſented them to Syſigambis 
Darius's mother) together with the artificers who 
ad wrought them. He likewiſe commanded the 
yneſſengers to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fancied thoſe 
uffs, the might make her grandchildren learn the 
Wt of weaving them, by way of amuſement; and 
Wo give them as preſents to whomſoever they 
Whould think proper. At theſe words, the tears 
which fell from her eyes, ſhewed but too evident- 
Wy how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſed at theſe gifts; 
Whe working in wool being conlidered by the Per- 
Win women as the higheſt ignominy. "Thoſe who 
Farried theſe preſents, having told the king that 
Pyſigambis was very much dillatisfied, he thought 
imſelf obliged to make an apology for what he 
ad done, and adminiſter ſome conſolation to her. 
Accordingly, he paid hera viſit, when he ſpoke 
hus: © Mother, the ſtuff in which you ſee me 
lothed, was not only a gift of my lifters, but 
vrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to be- 
reve that the cuſtom of my country miſled me 
and do not confider that as an inſult which was 
dwing intirely to ignorance. I believe I have not 
as yet done any thing which I knew interfered 
with your manners and cuſtoms, I was told, that 
among the Perſians it is a fort of crime for a ſon 
o ſeat himſelf in his mother's preſence, without, 
Hrſt obtaining her leave *. You are ſenſible how 


* Filium in conſpectu matris nefas eſſe conſidere, niſi eum 
lla permiſit. Q CURT. | 


C5 cautious 
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cautious I have always been in this particul.r, 

d that I ſat d d firſt lad 
and that 1 never ſat down till you had firſt lad 
your commands upon me to do fo. As the hight 
teſtimony of the veneration I have for you, | a. 
ways called you by the tender name of mother, 
though this belongs properly to Olympias en 


to whom I owe my birth,” . 
OLYMPIAS, Alexander's own mother, wa 


of ſuch an unhappy diſpoſition, that he would ne 4 | 


ver let her have any concern in the affairs of ti 
1 She uſed frequently to make vel 
evere complaints on that account; but he alway 
ſubmitted to her ill-humour with great mild 
and patience, Antipater, one of his friend; 
having one day wrote a long letter againſt her, ta 
king, after reading it, replied, Antipater does ni 
now that one ſingle tear ſhed by a mother will oli 
rate ten thouſand ſuch letters as this. A behavioul 
like this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew at one and ti 
ſame time, that Alexander was both an affecionW 
ate ſon and an able politician, Q. CuRr. . 


EPAMINOND As, without all doubt, vi 
one of the greateſt generals, and one of the bei 
men which Greece ever produced *. Before hin 
the city of Thebes was not diſtinguiſhed by an 
memorable action, and after him it was not famous 
for its virtues, but its misfortunes, till it ſunk ini 
its original obſcurity ; ſo that it ſaw its glory tak 
birth and expire with this great man. The vio 
tory he obtained at Leuctra had drawn the eye 
and admiration of all the neighbouring peopl: 


* Epaminondas princeps, meo judicio, Græciæ. Ac Ap - QUE 
]. 1. n. 4. Euit incertum, vir melior an dux efſet.. .. . Ut 
nefeſtum fit, patriæ gloriam et natam et extinctam cum eo fuil 
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pon Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the 
Mupport of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror 
fall Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece: in a 
Nord, as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent 
aptain that ever was in the world. In the midſt 
of this univerſal. applauſe, ſo capable of making 
the general of an army forget the man for the vic- 
tor, Epaminondas, little ſenſible to ſo affecting 
and fo deſerved a glory, My joy, ſaid he, ariſes 
Vm my ſenſe of that which the news of my victory 
will give my father and my mother. 
PLuUT. IN CoRIOL. p. 215. 


= NOTHING in hiſtory feems ſo valuable to 
me, ſays Rollin, as ſuch ſentiments which do ho- 
nour to human nature, and proceed from a heart 
which neither falſe glory, nor falſe greatneſs have 
corrupted. I confeſs it with grief, I ſee theſe no- 
ble ſentiments daily expire amongſt us, eſpecially 
in perſons where birth and rank raiſe them above 
others, who too frequently are neither good fa- 
thers, good ſons, good huſbands, nor good 
friends; and who would think it a diſgrace to ex- 
preſs for a father and mother the tender regard of 
which we have here ſo fine an example from a pa- 
gan. l 


AMONG an incredible number of illuſtrious 
men who were falſely accuſed and put to death by 
Nero, the cruel emperor of Rome, was one Bareas 

Soranus, a man, as. Tacitus informs us, of ſingular 
vigilance and juſtice in the diſcharge of his duty. 
During his confinement, his daughter Servilia 
was apprehended and brought into the ſenate, and 
there arraigned. The crime laid to her char 
was, that the had turned into money all her orna- 

ments and jewels, and the moſt valuable part of 
her dreſs, to defray the expence of conſulting ma- 
C 6 gicians. 
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ford protection and ſafety to her dear and indul 
gent parent againſt his accuſers. With this view, 
ſaid ſhe, I preſented the diviners, men till now u- 
terly unknown to me, with my jewels, apparel, 
and the other ornaments peculiar to my quality, 
as I would have preſented my blood and life, 
could my blood and life have procured my fa. 
ther's liberty. But whatever this my proceedin|M 
was, my unfortunate father was an utter ſtrange 
to it, and if it is a crime, TI alone am the dclin- 
quent.” 3 

She was, however, together with her father, 
condemned to die, but in what manner hiſtory | 
ſilent. TActr. ANN. I. 16. c. 20. 3 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS likewiſe relates a 
very ſingular fact upon this ſubject. A woman 

of illuſtrious birth had been condemned to be 

ſtrangled. The Roman prætor deliver her ui 

to the triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to 

prifon, in order to her being put to death. The 

gaoler, who was ordered to execute her, was ſtruck 

with compaſſion, and could not reſolve to kill her, 

He choſe therefore to let her die of hunger. Beſides 

which, he ſuffered her daughter to ſee her in pri- 

ſon; taking care, however, that ſhe brought her 

nothing to eat. As this continued many days, he 
was ſurpriſed that the priſoner lived fo long with- 
out eating; and ſuſpecting the daughter, upon 
watching her, he diſcovered that ſhe nouriſhed her 

mother with her own milk. Amazed at ſo pious, 

and at the ſame time ſo ingenious an invention, 

he told the fact to the triumvir, and the tri- 
umvir to the prætor, who believed the thing 

| merited 
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merited relating in the aſſembly of the people. 
The criminal was pardoned ; a decree was paſled 


1 that the mother and daughter ſhould be ſubſiſted 


for the reſt of their lives, at the expence of the 


: public, and that a temple facred to piety ſhould 


be erected near the priſon. 
VAI. Max. I. 5. 4. PLin. HisT. 1. 7. 36. 


THE ſame author gives us a ſimilar inſtance of 
filial piety in a young woman named Xantippe to 
her aged father Cimonus, who was likewiſe con- 
fined in priſon, and which 1s univerſally known 


? by the name of the Roman Charity. Both theſe 


inſtances appeared ſo very extraordinary and un- 


common to that people, that they could only ac- 


count for them, by ſuppoſing that the love of 
children to their parents was the firſt law of nature. 
Putaret aliquis hoc contra naturam factum efle, 


niſi prima naturæ lex eſſet diligere parentes. 
VALER. Ibid. 


THE CHARACTER OF 


% 


THE good and dutiful Son is one who ho- 
noureth his parents, by paying them the utmoſt 
deference and reſpect ; by a reverential awe and 
veneration for them; a filial affection for their 
perſons, and a tender regard for their ſafety and 
preſervation ; a conſtant and cheerful attention to 
their advice, and a ready and implicit obedience 
to their commands. As he becometh every day 
more ſenſible of his obligations to them, he 
grows every day more willing and ſolicitous to 
repay them. He employs his youth to ſupport 

their 
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their age; his abundance to relieve their wants, 


his knowledge and ſtrength to ſupply their infir. 
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mities and decay. He is more careful of his cha. 
racter and reputation in the world, becauſe their, 
depend upon it. Ever anxious for their welfare, 


and attentive to their happineſs, he endeavour; 
by every method in his power, to prolong / 
days, that his own may be long in the land. He 
reſts aſſured, that God will not only bleſs obedient 
children here, but will reward them with the bleſ. 
ſing of heaven, where it ſhall be well with him for 
ever; where we ſhall all join; ſon and father, 
daughter and mother, wife and huſband, ſervant 
and maſter ; all the relations and connections off 
this life, to honour one great parent, protector, 


lord, and maſter of us all. 


© Hibs, 
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AFFECTION FRATERNAL. 
SE N TIME NTS. 1 
THOUGH all mankind ſpring from the fam f 


head, and are bound to cultivate a mutual 
good-will to each other; yet this duty is not vo 
obvious and ſtriking as that which is incumbeut| 
on thoſe who belong to the ſame family. : 
Nothing can approach nearer to ſelf-love than 
fraternal affection: and there is but a ſhort re- 
move from our own concerns and happineſs to 
theirs who come from the ſame ſtock, and ar 
partakers of the ſame blood. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more horrible than diſcord and animolity 
among members ſo allied; and nothing ſo beau - 
tiful as harmony and love. | 
| _— This 
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This relation is formed by nature, not by 
hoice; andthough it has many things in common 
ith, yet it is prior to the obligations of friend- 
ip: conſequently nature and reaſon dictate that 


nere ſhould be a peculiar affection between bre- 
Wren. We are not obliged, however, to make 
a brother or ſiſter an intimate or boſom friend in 
preference to one who is not akin. Diverſity of 


temper, and want of ſuitable qualifications ma 


iender it unſafe and improper. But where friend- 
ſmip and fraternity meet in the ſame perſons, ſuch 
a conjunction adds a luſtre to the relation. 


Among brethren an hearty love of benevolence, 
an ardent concern for each other's welfare, a rea- 


dineſs to ſerve and promote it, are the peculiar 


offices of this relation; and though friends are to 
have their ſhare, yet the claim of kindred is firſt 
and ordinarily ſtrongeſte«. : 


EAAMPLES, 


IN the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 

Portugueſe carracks ſailed from Liſbon to Goa, 
a very great, rich, and flouriſhing colony of that 
nation in the Eaſt- Indies. There were no leſs 
than twelve hundred ſouls, mariners, paſſengers, 
prieſts, and friars, on board one of theſe veſſels. 
The beginning of their voyage was proſperous; 
they had doubled the ſouthern extremity of the 
8 continent of Africa, called the E of 
Good Hope, and were ſteering their courſe north- 
eaſt, to the great continent of India, when ſome 
gentlemen on board, who, having ſtudied geo- 


Neceſſaria præſidia vitz debentur iis maxime, quos ante dixi 
li. e. propinquis) vita autem, victuſque communis, confilia, ſer- 
mones, & c, in amicitiis vigent maxime. CI c. px Orrie. 
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graphy and navigation, (arts which reflect honou 3 
on the poſſeſſors) found in the latitude in which 
they were then ſailing a large ridge of rocks laid 
down in their ſea-charts. They no ſooner made 
this diſcovery, than they acquainted the captain off 
the ſhip with the affair, deſiring him to commu. 
nicate the ſame to the pilot; which requeſt he im- 
mediately granted, recommended him to lie by 
in the night, and flacken fail by day, until they 
ſhould be paſt the danger. It is a cuſtom always 
among the Portugueſe abſolutely to commit the 
ſailing part, or the navigation of the veſſel to the. 
pilot, who is anſwerable with his head for the ſafe 
conduct or carriage of the king's ſhips, or thoſ: 
belonging to private traders ; and he is under no 
manner of direction from the captain, who com- 
mands in every other reſpect. = 

The pilot being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient men . 
who think every hint given them from others in 
the way of their profeſſion derogatory from their 
underſtandings, took it as an affront to be taught 
his art, and inſtead of complying with the cap- 
tain's requeſt, actually crowded more ſail than iſ 
the veſſel had carried before. They had not ſailed 
my hours, but juſt about the dawn of day, a 
terrible diſaſter befel them, which would have 
been prevented if they had lain by. The ſhip 
ſtruck upon a rock. 1 leave to the reader's ima- 
gination, what a ſcene of horror this dreadful ac- 
cident muſt occaſion among twelve hundred per- 
ſons, all in the ſame inevitable danger; behold- 
ing with fearful aſtoniſhment, that inſtantaneous 
death which now ſtared them in the face | 

In this diſtreſs, the captain ordered the pinnace 
to be launched, into which having toſſed a ſmall 
quantity of biſcuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, 


he jumped in himſelf with ninetcen others, ”"” 
wit 
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ith their ſwords, prevented the coming in of any 
ore, leſt the boat ſhould fink. In this condition 
hey put off into the great Indian ocean, without a 
ompaſs to ſteer by, or any freſh water but what 
ight happen to fall from the heavens, whole 
1ercy alone could deliver them. After they had 


Bowed to and fro four days in this miſerable con- 


ition, the captain, who had been for ſome time 
ery ſick and weak, died: this added, if poſſible, to 


reir miſery, for as they now fell into confuſion, 
Wvcry one would govern, and none would obey. 
his obliged them to elect one of their own com- 
any to command them, whoſe orders they impli- 
Witly agreed to follow. This perſon propoſed to 
he company to draw lots, and to caſt every fourth 
an over-board; as their ſmall ſtock of proviſions 


Jas ſo far ſpent, as not to be able at a very ſhort 
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WS! owance to ſuſtain life above three days longer. 
W hey were now nineteen perſons in all: in this 
Pumber were a friar and a carpenter, both of 


hom they would exempt, as the one was uſeful 


Jo abſolve and comfort them in their laſt extre- 
Wnity, and the other to repair the pinnace in caſe 


fa leak or other accident, The ſame compliment 
hey paid to their new captain, he being the odd 
nan, and his life of much conſequence. He re- 
uſed their indulgence a great while; but at laſt 
hey obliged him to acquieſce, ſo that there were 
our to die out of the ſixteen remaining perſons. - 

The three firſt, after having confeſſed and re- 
ceived abſolution, ſubmitted to their fate. The 
ourth, whom fortune condemned, was a Portu- 
zueſe gentleman that had a younger brother in the 
oat, who ſeeing him about to be thrown over- 
dard, moſt tenderly embraced him, and with tears 
n his eyes beſought him to let him die in his 
vom, enforcing his arguments by telling him that 


he 
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he was a married man, and had a wife and chi 
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dren at Goa, beſides the care of three ſiſters, wml 
abſolutely depended upon him; that as for hin 
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ſelf, he was ſingle, and his life of no great impo# 
tance: he therefore conjured him to ſuffer him ij 


ſupply his place. The elder brother, aftoniſhuM 
and melting with this generoſity, replied, tha 
ſince the divine Providence had appointed him 1M 
ſuffer, it would be wicked and unjuſt to permit an 
other to die for him, eſpecially a brother, to who 


he was ſo infinitely obliged. The younger, per 


3 


fiſting in his purpoſe, would take no denial ; b 


throwing himſelf on his knees, held his brother 
faſt, that the company could not difengage then 
Thus they diſputed for a while, the elder brot 
bidding him to be a father to his children, and Ml 
commended his wife to his protection, and as 


would inherit his eſtate, to take care of their co 


mon ſiſters; but all he could ſay could not mak : | 
the younger deſiſt, This was a ſcene of tender 


neſs that muſt fill every breaſt ſuſceptible of gene 
rous impreſſions with pity. At laſt the conſtangl 


of the elder brother yielded to the piety of th 


other. He acquieſced, and ſuffered the gallan 
youth to ſupply his place, who being caſt into ti 


ſea, and a good ſwimmer, ſoon got to the ſtern oi 
the pinnace, and laid hold of the rudder with ih 
right hand, which being perceived by one of ti 
Tailors, he cut off the hand with his ſword ; thi 
dropping into the fea, he preſently caught hol 


again with his left, which received the ſame fat 
by a ſecond blow; thus diſmembered of bod 
hands, he made a ſhift notwithſtanding to key 
himſelf above water with his feet and two ſtump 
which he held bleeding upwards. N 

This moving ſpectacle ſo raiſed the pity of ti 


whole company, that they cried out, He is bu 
| 5 ol 
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ne man, let us endeavour to ſave his life; and he 
as accordingly taken into the boat, where he 
ad his hands bound up as well as the place and 
= ircumſtances could permit. They rowed all that 
ight and the next morning : when the ſun aroſe, 
if heaven would reward the gallantry and piety 
c this young man, they deſcried land, which 


roved to be the mountains Mozambique, in 


I frica, not far from a Portugueſe colony. 
ST hither they all ſafe arrived, where they re- 
oained until the next ſhip from Liſbon paſſed by 
nd carried them to Goa. 

At that city, Linſchoten, a writer of good cre- 


; 3 dit and eſteem, aſſures us, that he himſelf faw 
hem land, ſupped with the two brothers that 


Pery night, beheld the younger with his ſtumps, 
nd had the ſtory from both their mouths as well 
s from the reft of the company. HUuiGHEN 
WV ax LinSCHOTEN's VOYAGES, A. D. 1598. 


THE Chineſe have been remarkable for the pu- 
ity of their morals, the ſimplicity of their man- 
ers, and the cultivation of the ſocial virtues. 

he examples of their rulers and great men have 
very much contributed to confirm the people in 
the practice of moral duties; for, perhaps, few 

princes ever exhibited greater inſtances of an ami- 

able and virtuous conduct, Cemcu, who was a 

diſciple of, and commentator upon their cele- 
brated philoſopher Confuſius, gives us the follow- 
ing inſtances of brotherly affection: | 


| THE king of Cucho had three ſons, and like 
many other parents, having moſt affection for the 
youngeſt, ſome days before his death declared him 
his ſucceſſor, to the excluſion of his brethren. 
This proceeding was the more extraordinary, as 
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eldeſt ſon to the throne. This deſign was univers 
fally approved of: but the new king calling i 
mind his father's laſt words, rejected the offer 
and taking the crown, placed it on the head of 
his youngeſt brother, publickly declaring that bi 
renounced it, and thought himſelf unworthy 4 | 
it, as he was excluded by his father's will; ani 
his father could not now retract what he had done 
His brother, being affected with ſuch a generou 
action, inſtantly intreated him not to oppoſe th 
inclination of the people, who deſired him fo. 
their ruler. He urged, that he alone was the lau- 
ful ſucceſſor to the crown which he refuſed, an 
that their father could not infringe the laws ot 
the kingdom ; that he had been betrayed by aM 
extravagant fondneſs ; and that, in a word, th 
people had the power of redreſſing any breach i 
the eſtabliſhed law. Nothing, however, was ca- 
pable of perſuading his brother to accept of th 
crown. There was a glorious conteſt between 
the two princes; and as they perceived that th, 
diſpute would be endleſs, they retired from court: 
thus each having both conquered and been van- 
quiſhed, they went to end their days together in 
peaceful ſolitude, and left the kingdom to their 
other brother. 


VESPASIAN, the Roman emperor, being in- 
formed that Domitian had abandoned himſelt to 
all manner of debauchery, and aſſumed more au 
thority than was ſuitable to a ſon only, wi 
highly incenſed againſt him: upon this, Titus, 
his eldeſt ſon, pleaded with great affection and 
carneſtneſs in favour of his brother, intreating tht 

. emperd 
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nperor to beware of being raſhly incenſed by in- 
lligence from ſuch as brought criminal accuſa- 
ons. To your own ſon,” faid he, “ it is 
t juſt you ſhould bear a ſpirit of gentleneſs, free 
om all prejudice. Not from fleets, not from le- 
ons, are ſuch powerful bulwarks formed for the 

port of the imperial dignity, as from a nume= 
dus iſſue in the imperial houſe. The number of 
r friends is diminiſhed with time : they often 
ſert us to follow fortune; or becauſe we cannot 
ratify their deſires. But from our own blood we 
ay always promiſe ourſelves ready afliſtance, and 
ſhaken fidelity. In our good fortune many will 
artake with us; but our neareſt in kindred alone 
ill bear us company in our adverſities. Even be- 
een brothers, added he, * concord and unani- 
ity will not prove laſting, if their common pa- 
nt ſets them not an example.” Veſpaſian, tho? 
ot entirely reconciled to Domitian, by this rea- 
dning, was nevertheleſs charmed with the tender 
ffection of Titus. Upon the death of the empe- 
or, the government fell to Titus; but Domitian 
retended to an equal ſhare in it, and raiſed great 
Wiſturbances in the city, by giving out, and arro- 
Wantly maintaining, that his father had left him 
W-rtner in the empire, but that the will had been 
Wſified : yet Titus could not prevail upon him- 
If either to puniſh or baniſh him: but, on the 
ontrary, treated him as his colleague in the em- 
Ire, conjuring him often in private not to hate a 
drother, who bore him a ſincere and tender affec- + 
jon, and was willing to allow him a due ſhare in 
he adminiſtration, | Ze 
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SUET. IN Dom. c. 2& 9. 


DARIUS, king of Perſia, had three ſons by his 
iſt wife, the daughter of Gabrias, all three born 
8 before 
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before their father came to the crown ; and four 
more by Ateſla, the daughter of Cyrus, who were 
all bora after their father's acceſſion to the throne, 
Artabazanes, called by Juſtin, Artimenes, was the 
eldeſt of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Ar. 
tabazanes alledged, in his own behalf, that the 
right of ſucceſſion, according to the cuſtom and 
practice of all nations, belonged to him preferably 
to all the reſt, Xerxes's argument for ſucceeding 
his father was, that as he was the ſon of Atofla, the 
daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Perſian em- 
pire, it was more juſt that the crown of Cyrus 
ſhould devolve upon one of his deſcendants, than 
upon one that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan 
king, at that time at the court of Perſia, ſecretly 
ſuggeſted to Xerxes another argument to ſupport 
his pretenſions ; that Artabazanes was indeed the 
eldeſt ſon of Darius; but he, Xerxes, was the 
eldeſt ſon of the king; and therefore Artabazancs 
being born when his father was but a private per- 
ſon, all he could pretend to, on account of his 
ſeniority, was only to inherit his private eſtate; 
but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt-born ſon of the 
king, had the beſt right to ſucceed to the crown, 
He further ſupported this argument by the ex- 
ample of the Lacedemonians, Who admitted none 
inherit the kingdom, but thoſe children that were 
born after their father's acceſſion. The right of 
ſucceſſion was accordingly determined in favour 
of Xerxes. Both Juſtin and Plutarch take notice 
of the prudent conduct of theſe two brothers on fo 
nice an occaſion. According to their manner of 
relating this fact, Artabazanes was abſent whenthe 
king died; and Xerxes immediately aſſumed all the 
marks, and exerciſed all the functions of the ſove- 
reignty. But upon his brother's returning home, 


he quitted the diadem, and the tiara, which be 
; wore 
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Ee in ſuch a manner as only ſuited the king, 
ent out to meet him, and ſhewed him all ima- 
W-nable reſpect. They agreed to make their uncle 
Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference; and, 
zithout any further appeal, to acquieſce in his 
Neciſion. 
All the while this diſpute laſted, the two bro- 
ers ſhewed one another all the demonſtrations of 
truly fraternal affection, by keeping up a conti- 
ual intercourſe of preſents and entertainments : 
hence their mutual eſteem and confidence for 
ach other baniſhed all fears and ſuſpicions on 
oth ſides, and introduced an unconftrained 
heerfulneſs, and a perfect ſecurity. 
This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, highly worthy 
f our admiration : to fee, whilſt moſt brothers 
e at daggers-drawing with one another about a 
nall patrimony, with what moderation and temper 
th waited for a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of 
e greateſt empire then in the univerſe. When 
rtabanes gave judgment in favour of Xerxes, 
rtabazanes the ſame inſtant proſtrated himſelf be- 
re him, acknowledging him for his maſter, and 
aced him upon the throne with his own hand ; 
which proceeding he ſhewed a greatneſs of 
pul truly royal, and infinitely ſuperior to all hu- 
an dignities. This ready acquieſcence in a ſen- 
nce ſo contrary to his intereſt, was not the effect 
an artful policy, that knows how to diſſemble 
don occaſion, and to receive honour to itſelf 
om what it could not prevent: no; it pro- 
ded from a real reſpect for the laws, a fincere af- 
tion for his brother, and an indifference for 
at which ſo warmly inflames the ambition of 
ankind, and ſo frequently arms the neareſt re- 
tions againſt each other. For his part, during 
hole life, he continued firmly attached to 
| the 
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the intereſts of Xerxes, and proſecuted them vi 
ſo much ardor and zeal, that he loſt his life in bi 1 
ſervice at the battle of Salamin. PLurT. A 
FRAT. AMORE, p. 448. Just. I. 2. c. 10. 5 


0 N. 
SENTIMENTS. 
A MBITION to rule is more vehement than 


malice to revenge. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that no paſſion has produced more dreadful eftedy 
than ambition; and yet, methinks, ambition is 
not a vice but in a vicious mind. In a virtuous 
mind it is a virtue, and will be found to take its 
colour from the character in which it is mixed. 


— Ambition is at diſtance 

A goodly proſpect, tempting to the view: 
The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful, becauſe tis nigh to heaven; 
But we ne'er look how ſandy's the foundation, 
What 4 0 will batter, and what tempeſts ſhake 

hay — 
When wild ambition in the heart we find, 
Farewel content and quiet of the mind: 
For glittering clouds we leave the ſolid ſhore, 
And 1 returns no more. 
Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, 
W hoſe thirſt we muſt not yield to, but controul, 
Be prudent, and the ſhore in proſpect keep, 
In a weak boat truſt not the deep : 
Plac'd beneath envy, above envying riſe; 


Pity great men, great things deſpiſe. : 
15 n ers 
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EXAMPLES. 


ERVIUS TULLIUS, theſixth kingof Rome, 
had two daughters by Tarquinia, daughter of 
le Brlleos, When they were marriage- 
le, he gave them to their couſin-germans, that 
ince's two grandſons, His ſons-1n-law met in 
ch of their wives, diſpoſitions entirely oppoſite 
their own genius and tempers. Lucius, the 
der brother, a man, daring, ary 094 and cruel, 
id a wife of a meek, reaſonable ſpirit, full of 
nderneſs and reſpect for her father. Arcins, the 
dunger brother, much more humane and trac- 
ble, found in young Tullia, one of your bold 
terpriſing women, capable of the blackeſt deeds. 
rceiving neither ambition nor daringneſs in her 
ſband, ſhe bore with uneaſineſs his peaceable 
mper, by her called indolence and cowardice. 
clined entirely to the other Tarquin, ſhe ceaſed 
dt to praiſe, admire, extol him, as a man of 
Irit, as a prince worthy his birth. She ſpoke 
Ith contempt of her ſiſter, for ſo ill ſeconding 
ch a huſband. Likeneſs of temper and incli- 
tions quickly united Lucius Tarquin and young 
ullia, In the private converſations which ſhe 
en procured with her brother-in-law, ſhe uſed 
e moſt injurious and contumelious language to 
pire him with contempt for-her huſband and 
ter. She ſaid, ©* It would have been much 
iter for them both to remain unmarried than 
be joined to tempers contrary to their own; 
| forced by the ſtupidity of others ſhame- 
ly to languiſh away their time. If the gods 
given her the huſband ſhe deſerved, ſhe 
"uld ſoon behold in her family the crown ſhe 
Vol. 1 a D — ſaw | 
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ſaw in her father's.” It was not difficult to 
fuſe her ſentiments into the prince, and bend H 
to her deſigns. They immediately plotted i 
death, the one of her huſband, the other of h 
wife: and after the execution of the doujj 
murder, they joined together their fortunes u 
furious tempers in marriage, which Servius day 
not oppoſe, though he dreaded the fatal conh 
quences of it. | 
As they now ſaw no other obſtacle to their a 
bition but Servius's life, the thirſt of domini 
quickly carried them from their firſt crime 
another ſtill more horrible; that fury which I. 
quin had always by his fide not letting him n 
night or day, for fear of loſing the fruit of h 
firſt parricides. What words did ſhe not uf 
«© She had indeed found a man that was call 
her huſband, and with whom ſhe might live i 
private and diſhonourable ſervitude ; not a prin 
who thought himſelf worthy a throne, whoq 
membered he was grandſon to king Tarquin, : 
choſe rather to ſeize the ſceptre than wait far 
-If you are the man I imagine myſelf married 
"I call you my huſband, my lord, and my ki 
But if not, my condition is fo far altered fort 
worſe, as I find here wickedneſs joined to com 
dice. Dare only, and you will meet no ob 
Vou need not, like your grandfather, crols| 
ſeas, or travel to Rome from Corinth or Tarqui 
to acquire with difficulty a foreign kingdom. . 
houſehold gods, the image of your grandfather 
palace you are in, the throne you daily bebt 
the name of Tarquin, all create and ſalute 
king. If you want courage for theſe things, 
do you” ſtill diſappoint the city? Why d 
appear like a prince that expects to reign! 
gone from hence to Tarquinii or Corinth: 
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urn back to your firſt original, more like your 
rother than grandfather.“ 5 ; 
Tarquin, encouraged and inceſſantly ſpurred 
n by this domeſtic fury, throws off all reſtraint, 
nd reſolvedly purſues the wicked deſign. He la- 
ours to gain the ſenators, eſpecially of the new 
reation : he engages. the youth by preſents ; and 
aily encreaſes his party by his affability, and by 
romiſing wonders of himſelf, whilſt he loads the 
ing with the blackeſt aſperſions. | 

When he thought the proper hour was come 
> diſcover his intentions, ſurrounded with a 
tuard, he abruptly enters the Forum. Fear ſeiz- 
gall, he advances to the Senate-houſe, ſeats 
imſelf upon the throne, and orders the ſenators 
be convened in king Tarquin's name. The 
ſtantly aſſemble, ſome prepared before-hand, 
thers for fear their abſence ſhould be deemed a 
ime; the greateſt part ſurpriſed and troubled at 
d ſtrange and unexpected an event, and believing 
ervius was undone. Upon information of what 
aſſed in the ſenate, the king comes in whilſt 
arquin was in the midſt of an harangue; and 
nth a loud voice cries out the moment he ſees 
rim on the throne, What! Tarquin, dare 
bu, while I am alive, to call the ſenate, 
nd fit on my throne ?” Tarquin fiercely re- 
lied, „He ſat in his grandfather's. ſeat, to 
mich a grandſon had more right than a flave® ; 
ervius had too long inſulted his betters, and 

| 9 2 abuſed 


* Servius was of Corniculum, a city of Latium. His mother, 
crifia, a lady of quality and eminent virtue, was with child with 
m When that city was taken by Tarquinius Priſcus, who car- 
bet away with the reſt of the captives, and gave her to the 
een. Ocriſia being delivered of him, called him Tullius, after 
. father, with of Servius, to denote the ſtate of ſer - 
ie wherein he was born; for all priſoners of wat were looked 
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abuſed their patience.” Their favourers on boli 
ſides made a great noiſe, the people at the fam 
time ruſhed into the ſenate, and it appeared 1; 
quarrel was to be decided by force. | |= 
Tarquin ſeeing a neceſſity of coming to extr 
mities, as he was young and vigorous, takes ti 
old man by the waiſt, carries him out of the af 
ſembly, and throws him down the ſteps into twill 
Forum; then returns into the ſenate, Serviu 
all over bruiſed, and more dead than alive, wy 
led towards his palace by a few officers that hu 
not deſerted: him out of fear. He had ſcare 
reached the ſtreet called Vicus Cyprius, when he 
was overtaken and murdered by perſons ſent aft 
him by Tarquin. It is believed, and with gr 
probability, that the deed was done by 'Tullizvi 
advice. It is certain, ſhe haſtily came forth at ti 
firſt noiſe, and crofling the Forum in her chariot 
without any regard to the decencies of her ſex, u 
the manners of the time, drove to the ſenate 
called out her huſband, and firſt ſaluted hin 
king. He ordered her immediately to withd ru 
out of the tumult. When in her return ſhe can 
to the end of the Cyprian-ſtreet, the coach 
man turning to the left to go up the eſquilines 
hill, ſtopt ſhort, ſtruck with horror, and ſhewiu 


6 


wpon as Naves, at that time, as well as their children. The ky 
and queen taking a fancy to the child, he was educated in the py | 
lace, treated as their own fon, and trained up in all things be 
coming a youth of quality. He wiſely improved the inftruQua 
he received, and ſhewed in all his behaviour ſentiments worthy 
throne, Tarquin, when he came to chooſe a ſon-in-law, fou 
ne amo Roman gouth more deſerving than bim of te 
nour, and gave him his daughter in marriage. Tanaquil, ti 
wife of Tarquit, i be brought Dim but one fon, ho 4 505 
© age, to ſue 798 father : all eyes were there 
upon Setvins, is Tarqu 


's future fucceflor, and upon tie death 
ples he was rafſed to the thront. LIV. L. i. e, 39, Diet 
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miſtreſs Servius's body covered with blood. 
be fight ſerved only to exaſperate and harden 
allia. The furics, avengers of her ſiſter and 
ſband (ſays Livy) quite bereaved her at that 


(ſtant of her reaſon: ſo that, forgetting not 


= ly the ſentiments of nature, but even of huma- 
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Wd forty years. 


ity,” ſhe ordered the chariot to be driven over her 


er, body, which occaſioned the ſtreet to be 


led Vicus Sceleratus, the Street of Wicked- 
fs.” She entered her houſe as in triumph, ſure 

reigning for the future, and rejoicing for the 
2ppy ſucceſs of her villainies. So many horrors 
5ould ſeein incredible if the effects of ambition 
ere not known. i dds 4 
Servius was an excellent prince, and had reign- 


Tarquin carried his inhumanity ſo far as to 


bim the funeral ſolemnities of a king. His 


ody was, by his widow Tarquinia, conveyed in 
e night to a tomb with a few friends only; and, 
if the had ſurvived her huſband but to pay 


Wim theſe laſt duties, ſhe died ſoon after. As for 


arquin, after a cruel and tyrannical reign of 


| any: years, he, his wife, and family, were driven 


om the city into perpetual baniſhment. In the 
iſorder and tumult that attended the expulſion 
f her huſband, Tullia fled out of the palace, 
nd was purſued wherever ſhe went with the cries 
+Curſes-of the people. 
Droxvs. I. iv. p. 232. Ltv. I. i, c. 46—48. 


M. MANLIUS was a patrician of one of the 
joſt illuſtrious houſes in Rome. He had been 
ſul, and had acquired very great reputation by 
| 1 ee ploits, and in partieular by the 
ſervice he had done his country in ſdving 

be Capitol, when upon the point of ing taken 
D 3 | *."by 
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by the Gauls; but a ſecret vanity and ambition, 
which Manlius ſuffered to take root in his hear, 
corrupted all his great qualities, and entirely (v/. 
lied his glory. As he did not believe himſelf vi 
much conſidered. by the ſenators as he deſerye 
he threw himſelf into a party of the people, ani 
entered into a ſtrict union with the tribunes, Hl 
ſpoke contemptuouſly of the ſenators, and fatter. 
ed the multitude. In a word, he choſe rather vii 
have a great than a good reputation: nothing 
would ſatisfy him but. the ſupreme authorit, 
The meaſures, however, which he employed tv 
accompliſh his deſign were ſo ill concerted, that 
Manlius was cited before the diQtator to aniwill 
for his conduct. He had the raſhneſs to ſay, inM 
the aſſemblies which he held in his own houſ 
that the ſenators had appropriated the gold in- 
tended for the payment of the auxiliary troops to 
their own uſe; and had concealed great treaſure 
which belonged to the public. Manlius was or 
dered to make good his charge ; which not being 
able to do, he was committed to priſon as a ſedi: 
tious perſon and a falſe accuſer. Seeing himſel 
ſeized by the dictator's officer, he omitted nothing 
to make the people riſe in his defence. He in 
voked all the gods that inhabited the Capitol 
imploring them to aid him, who had ſo col 
rageouſly defended them. How !” ſaid hy 
6 Jhall the hand that has preſerved your temple 
from the fury of the Gauls be diſgraced with vil 
chains?” The whole people were penetrated with 
the moſt lively affliction. Multitudes paſſed nl 
only the day, but even the night, round the pri 
ſon; and menaced to break down the gates 
The ſenate choſe to grant them that, of thejgov! 
accord, which they were upon the point of takny 
dy farce; and Sal Manlius to be ſet at * 
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t by that timorous policy, inſtead of appeaſing 
e ſedition, they only gave it an head, Manlius, 
leaſed from priſon, grew more violent, and leſs 
utious: in ſhort, his deſign to overturn the 
ernment, and enſlave the people, was ſo evi- 
nt, that he was again ſeized and impriſoned. He. 
Wow began to loſe all hopes, and the people's eyes 
ere fully opened; they ſaw they had been de- 
ed. As for Manlius, when he came to take 
Wis trial, he appeared in a mourning habit; but- 
Without a ſingle ſenator, relation, friend, or even- 
Wis own brothers along with him, to expreſs con- 
ern for his fate. So much did the love of liberty, 
Wd the fear of being enſlaved, prevail in the hearts 
f the Romans over all the ties of blood and na- 
ure! After a fair hearing, he was condemned to 
Wc thrown from the top of the Capitol; and the 
me place which had been the theatre of his 
glory, became that of his ſhame and infamy. 
Such was the end of a man who might have 
Ween the ornament of his country. If he had not 
deen born in a free ſtate, We here ſee how ma- 
Wy glorious actions and excellent qualities, the 
Wuſt of reigning rendered not only fruitleſs, but 
Wdious and deteſtable. LW. I. d. inn 


MARIUs, ſo famous in the Roman hiſtory, 
vas a man that had but one paſſion, the deſire of 
We2grandizing himſelf, to which he never made 
any ſcruple to ſacrifice every thing; for he never 

new either integrity, ſincerity, or gratitude, 
hen the purſuit of his views were in queſtion, 
It was this ambition that made him quit the 
FP ough and take up the profeſſion of arms, by 

* he was in hopes of making his fortune, 

He Tucceeded beyond all expectations: but after 
having paſſed through every honourin the Roman 
government; having acquired a conſiderable for- 
D 4 | tune, 
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ne, and made a gogd alliance, by marrying Jula 
-efar's.aunt, inſtead of being-ſarishied-with-i 
vncommon ſucceſs, and enjoying the fruits.of hy ih 
toils;and dangers; at the age of ſeventy, when jy 
was become exceedingly groſs and heayy, and 
eiled mich many inficraities, he was determing 
to take on him the war againſt Mithridates, king 
of Pontus. He imagined, that this war furniſhe 
an occaſion of a great glory and riches, 
without much danger. But Sylla, as conſul, wa 
general of the Roman armies; and had ajuſt right 
to appropriate the firſt and moſt glorious province 
to himſelf; he was likewiſe appointed to this com- 
mand by the ſenate... Marius oppoſed him. Th 
conteſt ran high: and a civil war enſued. Syll; 
beſieges the city of Rome, and Marius is obliged 
to ſave himſelf by flight. Sylla makes an alters- 
tion in the government, and an order is iſſued out 
in all the cities of Italy, to ſeize and kill Marius 
Wherever he ſhould be found. After wandering 
from place to place, and. ſuffering a variety d 
difficulties, dangers and diſtreſſes, both by ſea 
and land, he is at laſt treacherouſly ſet on ſhore ig 
the province of an encmy, without aid, without 
defence, and abandoned by all the world. He, 
bowever,. did not abandon himſelf ; but croſſing 
marſhes, ditches full of water, and muddy 
grounds, he came at length to a poor wood-clea- 
ver's cottage. He threw himſelf at his feet, and 
conjured him to ſave a man, who, if he eſcaped 
danger, would reward him 98 his hopes. The 
peaſant, whether he knew him, or was ſtruck 
with the loftineſs and majeſty of his appearance 
which his misfortunes bad not effaced, anſwered 
That if he only wanted reſt, he might find it in 
e e but if be fled from enemies, h 
would ſhew him a ſafer retreat.” Marius having 
accepted the laſt offer, the man conducted * 
N | 0 
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a hollow place, near 4 marſh, where he co- 
Wed him With leaves, reeds, and ruſhes. Ma- 
as had ſcarce entered this diſmal retreat, before 
WW heard his enemies in purſuit of him. They 

weſtloned, preſſed, and menaced the woodman, 
Wor. concealing an enemy of the public, con- 


lenined: to die by the Roman ſenate. Marius 
dad no reſource left: he quitted his retreat, un- 
Irefſed.himſelf, and plunged into the black and 
nuddy water of the marſh, This dirty aſylum 


Would not conceal him. His purſuers ran to 


im; and having drawn him out of the water 
aked, and all covered with mud, they put a 
ord about his neck, and dragged him to Min- 
urnz, where they delivered him to the ma- 
ne ot 5.5 5 W 
May be allowed here to deſire the reader to 
confider Marius attentively in his deplorable ſtate 
it this moment? What might then be his 
thoughts! How much ought he to have abhor- 
red a fatal ambition that, from the height of great- 
els and glory, had plunged him into an abyſs of 
miſery below the condition of mankind ! And 
what a leſſon is this to thoſe who are never con- 
tented with their condition; and who imagine 
they want all things, when but a ſingle object is 
yanting to their inſatiable avidity !— ©» 
But ſuch are the viciflitudes of human life] thas 
en when hope forſook him, and while the hand 
was lifted up, he eſcaped the blow. From the 
loweſt ſtate of miſery, he yet roſe to the pinnacle 
tf what'is falſely called honour and greatſpefs: 
dy the intrigues of a faction, he returned ta 
Nome; where he gave the moſt melancholy proois 
dat his misfortunes had neither made dich Wiſes 
nor «better, had neither taught him humility, 
* 3 Hor moderation. Being at firſt, as it 
Wd piety - * . 
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were, only protected by Cinna, who was then! 
maſter of Rome, he affected an air of dejection; 
but his unextinguiſhed ambition ſoon render: il 
him the foul of the party. Having now the ſword MR 
in his hand, and burning with revenge and indig. i 
nation, he cut down all before him: naturally Mi 
mercileſs and cruel,” he ſpared neither age, dig 
nity, nor virtue; a look, a nod, determined 
once the fate of the moſt illuſtrious perſons ; eve, 
ry one whom he in the leaſt ſuſpected or diſliked 
were put to death without the leaſt form or cere- 
mony. The ſlaughter, attended with plundering 
of houſes, and the moſt criminal violences, conti 
nued five days and five nights in Rome, which 
became one general ſcene of horror; unpitiei 
ſhrieks and cries were every where heard, the 
canals poured down with human blood; while the 
lifeleſs bodies, even of the moſt eminent fenator, 
were trampled under foot; for it was prohibited 
to give them burial. Theſe were the gloriou 
fruits of ambition! By theſe, without doubt, 
Marius intended to render himſelf great and hap- 
py; but he found it quite otherwiſe. - The ſtat 
of proſperity in which he was, did not calm the 
diſquiets occaſioned by the fear of Sylla's return, 
who was carrying on the war with Mithridates 
So formidable an avenger made Marius tremble; 
and he could not even diſſemble his fears. Th 
thoughts tormented him continually, and oc 
fioned his nights to paſs without ſleep, which be 
gan to affect his health and ſpirits. He therefor 
abandoned himſelf to the exceſſes of the table; 
and to ſpend his nights in drinking with bs 
friends and dependants. By this regimen he ſoot 
. inflamed his blood. He was — with a feve, 
which preſently ſeized his head; and, in his de 
lirium, he raved of nothing but the war yd M 
ia . thridates ol 
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thridates: he imagined he had the command of it; 
and not only ſpoke, but made geftures, and aſ- 
; WS ſumed the attitude of a man that fights, or of a ge- 
neral giving orders: ſo violent and incurable was 
the paſſion, and ſo deeply had it taken root in his 
W heart, with which ambition and jealouſy uniting, 
had inſpired him for that command. Thus, ſays 
Plutarch, at the age of ſeventy, the only man 
\who had been ſeven times conſul, and poilefling 
riches that might have ſufficed for ſeveral kings, 
lamented as one ſuffering indigence, and died. 
before he could put his views in execution. 
Wretch! that inſtead of enjoying the. gifts of. 
fortune with gratitude, ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
prived of the preſent, in being wholly engroſſed 
by a chimerical future. And yet Marius was 
one of the moſt famous Romans. But ſurely 
when Marius, or Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cæſar, or, in modern times, Lewis XIV. are 
treated as great men, or as heroes, it holds forth 
the moſt flagrant example of the weakneſs of 
mankind, who ſo little underſtand their inte- 
reſts, as to annex the idea of greatneſs and he- 
roiſm to the fatal art of deſtroying their ſpecies; 
and who can admit, that ſuch heroiſm can ſub- 
fit with vices moſt pernicious to ſociety. * 
= His fortune ſeems ſcarcely more worthy of en- 
vy, than his conduct of praiſe. For if, inſtead of 
ſuffering ourſelves to be dazzled by the vain ſplen- 
or. of riches and dignity, we conſider what it coſt 
him to acquire and ſecure the poſſeſſion of them 
what intrigues, cabals, anxieties! add to theſe, 
the torments of envy, fears, vexation; on being 
often forced to give way, and laſtly, the deplo-- 
rable circumſtances of his flight; would he not 
have been more happy, if, tranquil in the obſcure 
WF tate he was born, cultivating the little land either 
= 2 JF S:: * left 
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left him by his father, or acquired by himſelſ 
he had F wad dan _ . 
To the foregoing examples I will only add thai 
of Rome itſelf, of which Marius was both the pre. 
ſerver and executioner. What a dreadful ſitu Ml 
tion was ſhe in amidſt all her proſperity and great 
neſs} She is victorious over all her enemies, and 
tyrannized over by her own citizens. She put 
to flight and cuts to pieces foreign armies, and i 
drowned in her own blood. Ambition prompt 
her to give laws to all nations; at the ſame time 
ſhe cannot ſupport her own, which change eve 
inſtant with thecaprice of the tyrants that bond 
her: and it is even this proſperity that gives birth 
to all her calamities. Modeſt and happy as long 
as ſhe was weak and low ; it is good fortune that 
introduces the moſt horrid of vices and calami: 
ties into her boſom. '- Such is the error and uni 
certainty of human things. 80 ignorant ar 
men of what conſtitutes their real happineſs 
Let us conclude then, that there is no ſolid fel. 
city, either for ſtates or private perſons, but ii 
the practice of virtue; and that virtue is much 
more the friend and companion of mediocrity, 
than of too great an elevation of fortune. 


AFTER che murder of Charles the Firſt, the 
commons publiſhed a proclamation, ' forbidding 
all perſons, on pain of death; to'acknowled 5 the 
Jate King's ſon, or anyother, as ſovereign of Eng 
Jand. They likewiſe aboliſhed the houſe of lords, 
where there were but ſix teen peers ſitting ; ſo thit 
zin all appearance, they took into their own hands 
the ſovereignty of England and Ireland. | 
Fhe houſe of commons, which ſhould be com 
;paſed-of five hundred and thirteen members, cot 
fed then only of eighty; a new great my 1 
$79: @ is _—— 
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r dered to be made, on which was engraven theſe 
Words, The parliament and commonwealth of 
England? The king's ſtatue in the Royat Ex- 
Fange had been already pulled down, and now 
his inſcription was fixed in its room, Charles, 
he laſt king, and the firſt tyrant. ?? 
This ſame houſe condemned to death ſeveral 
noblemen, who had been taken priſoners fighting 
for their king. It was nothing extraordinary, 
that thoſe who had violated the laws of nations 
hould- Og the law of arms; to do which 
the more effectually, the duke of Hamilton, a 
Scottiſh nobleman, was in the number of thoſe 
devoted to death. This treatment was a principal 
means of determining the Scots to acknowledge 
Charles the Second for their ſovereign; but at 
che fame time, the law of liberty was fo deeply 
MErivetted in all hearts, that they reſtricted the 
royal authority within as narrow bounds as the 
Engliſh parliament had done at the beginning of 
the troubles. The Iriſh received their new king 
without conditions. Cromwell then got himſelf 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and imme- 
diately ſet out for that kingdom, with the flower 
of the army, and was attended with his uſual 
ſucceſs; it; #7 5: i | 6752 
In the mean time Charles the Second was invited 
over to Scotland by the parliament of that king- 
dom, but on the ſame conditions they had pro- 
poſed to his father. They inſiſted that he ſhould 
be a preſbyterian, as the Pariſians had inſiſted 
upon his grandfather, Henry the Fourth, becom- 
ing a Roman catholic. They. reſtricted the royal 
prerogative in all things; whereas Charles was 
ſeſolved upon having it preſerved full and intire. 
His father's fate had in no wiſe weakened in him 
. MM ee, £4414 rent able 
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thoſe notions which ſeem. born in the heart oil 
Wery monarch, $M | 1 
Ihe firſt conſequence of his being proclainyMl 
king of Scotland was a civil war. The marqu 
of Montroſe, a nobleman famous in thoſe times u 
his perſonal valour, and ſteady attachment to ti 
royal family, had brought ſome ſoldiers from Ge. 
many and Denmark, which he tranſported int 
the north of Scotland. Here he was joined wii 
the highlanders, and'pretending to add the rights 
of conqueſt to thoſe of his maſter, he was de. 
feated, taken, and hanged upon a gallows thiry 

feet high. | ys” 

After the death of Montroſe, the king finding 
himſelf abſolutely without other reſource, quittel 
Holland, and put himſelf in the power of thoſ: 
who had ſo lately hanged his general, and faithful 
friend and protector; and even entered the city 
Edinburgh by the very gate where the quarters a 
Montroſe were ſtill expoſed. The new common- 
wealth of England began to make inſtant prepan. 
tions for a war with Scotland, reſolved, that one 
half of the iſland ſhould not be an aſylum for: 
perſon who pretended to be king of the other like- 
wiſe. The new commonwealth Tupported the 
change of government with as much prudence o 
conduct as it had ſheyn rage and fury in bringing 
it about; and it was an unheard of thing, that an 
handful of private citizens, without any chief to 
command them, ſhould keep the peers of the realn 
at a filent diſtance, ſtrip the biſhops of their dig- 
nity, reſtrain the people within bounds, maintain 
an army of ſixteen thouſand men in Ireland, and 
the ſame in England, : ſupport a formidable fleet 
well provided with neceſſaries, and punctually pay 
all demands, without any one member in tht 
houſe enriching himſelf at the nation's expence. 
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o provide for fo great a change, they obſerved 
e ſtricteſt œconomy in the management of the 

venues formerly annexed to the crown, and 
ade a ſale of the forfeited lands of the biſhops. 
Ind chapters for ten years: in ſhort, the nation. 


b aid one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds per 


Nonth; a tax ten times greater than that of ſhip 
Wrnoney, which Charles I. had attempted to raiſe 
F3 y his own authority, which had been the firſt 
auſe of ſo many diſaſteer ss. 
W This parliament was not under Cromwell's di- 
ection, he being at that time on his Iriſh expe- 
lition, with his ſon-in-law Ireton; but it was 
hiefly guided by the independent party, who ſtill 
dore a great fway. It was reſolved by the houſe, 
o aſſemble an army. againſt the Scots, and to ſend 
romwell thither, next in command under general 
Fairfax; accordingly, he received orders to quit 
reland, which he had almoſt ſubdued. General 
Fairfax refuſed to accept the command of the 
army againſt the Scots. He was a preſbyterian, 
and pretended that his conſcience would not ſuf- 
fer him to attack his brethren, as they had not in- 
aded England; and notwithſtanding the earneſt 
ſolicitations of the houſe, he reſigned his commiſ- 
ſion, and retired to end his days in peace. This 
was no extraordinary reſolution, at a period, and 
ub a country where every one acted by his own 
rules. | | | ': | | 794 
This, however, proved the æra of Cromwell's 
greatneſs, who was appointed general in the place 
of Fairfax, and marched into Scotland at the 
head of an army accuſtomed. to victory for up- 
wards of ten years. He beat the Scottiſh army 
at Dunbar, and immediately took poſſeſſion of 
the city of Edinburgh. + From thence he went in 
purſuit of Charles, who was advanced into Eng- 
land as far as Worceſter, in hopes that the =. 
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liſm royaliſts would: riſe in his behalf, and jd 
him here; but his army conſiſted chiefly of new 
raiſed troops, raw and undiſciplined. Cromy di 
came up wWith and attacked himconttherbanks 0 
the Severn, and gained, after very little refiſtancey 
the completeſt victory that had ever crowned hi 
arms. He carried near ſeven :thouſfand: priſoney 
10 London, who were ſold as ſlaves to the fig 
rican-planters. The victorious army made itſelf 
maſter of all Scotland, while Cramwell en 
the king from place to 'place; : | 

Imagination, the parent of e never con . 
ceived à train of more extraordinary adventures 
more preſſing dangers, or more cruel extremities; 
than thoſe which Charles experienced in his 
flight. He was obliged to travel almoſt alone 
through bye paths, half ſpent with hunger and 

fatigue, till he arrived in Staffordſhire, when 
be concealed bimſelf a whole night and day; 
in the hollow of a large oak in the midſt of 4 
wood, ſurrounded by Cromwell's ſoldiers, why 
were every where in ſearch of him: the o 
was to be ſeen at the beginning of this cen 
Aſtronomers have given it a place among th 
conſtellations of the ſouthern pole, and hav 
thus perpetuated. the remembrance: of theſe dif- 
aſters. This prince, after wandering from vi 
lage to village, ſometimes ditguiſed like a poſtid 
lion, ſometimes in women's apparel, and ſome- 
times like a er at length found mean 
to eſcape in a ſmall fiſhing - boat, and was ſafely 
landed in Normandy; 3 _ r having undergone 
for ſix weeks, a train of adventures that almolt 
exceed /oredibility. + oooh 7 nn ef 
Cromwell in the mean time — to Lond 
don in trtumph. He was met a few miles oy 
2 12 L — en 
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ſeveral of the members, and the mayor and 
giftrates of London in their formalities- The 
t thing he did after his return was to perſuade 
e parliament to an abuſe of the victory their 
oops had gained, and which was ſo flattering to 
e Engliſh. The houſe paſſed an act for incor- 
rating Scotland, as a conquered country, with 
xe Engliſn commonwealth; and royalty was 
oliſhed among the conquered, as it had already 
en. among the victors. Never had England 
n more powerful than ſince it had become a 
ommonwealtn. The parliament, which was 
holly compoſed of republicans, formed the ex- 
raordinary project of joining the Seven United 
rovinces to England, as it had lately incorporated 
otland. The Stadtholder, William II. ſon- in- 
w to Charles I. was lately dead, after having at- 
mpted to make himſelf abſolute in Holland, as 
harles had attempted in England, but with no 
tter ſucceſs. He left a fon in the cradle, and 
e Engliſh parliament | hoped that the Dutch 
duld as eaſily give up their ſtadtholder as the 
neliſh had done their monarch; in which caſe the 
nited republic of England, Scotland, and Hol- 

might hold the balance of Europe; but the 
jends of the houſe of Orange having vigorouſſy 
ppoſed this project, which ſavoured greatly of 
e enthuſiaſm of the times; and the Dutch 
ving inſulted the 1 flag, determined the 
glith parliament to declare war againſt Hol- 
d. The two republics had ſeveral engagements 
lea, with various ſucceſs. Some of the wiſeſt 
nong the members, who began to dread Crom 
ell's great influence and power, concurred in 
arying on the war, that they might have n 
atence for enereaſing the navy expence, Which 
bght oblige the parliament to diſband the army. 
Xl 


and 
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and thus by degrees overthrow. the dangerom 
power of the general. | ; 
Cromwell ſaw into their ſchemes, as they ha 
penetrated into his, and now he threw off the! 
malk entirely, and ſhewed himſelf in his proper 
colours. He told major-general Vernon. that“ He 
was compelled to do that which made his hai 
ſtand on end.” He haftened to the houſe with! 
detachment of choſen men, followed by the officen 
who were moſt at his devotion, and ſet a guard 
upon the door; then he entered and took hi 
place, and after ſome little pauſe, 5+ Methinks, 
ſaid he, this parliament is ripe enough to he 
diſlolved.” Some of the members having © 
proached him with ingratitude, he ſtarted up in 
the middle of the houſe, and exclaimed, The 
Lord has done with you, and hath made choice 
other inſtruments.” And after this fanatic ſpeech 
he reviled all. preſent in the moſt opprobrioy 
terms, reproaching one as a drunkard, another 
as a whoremaſter, and telling them all that the 
goſpel condemned them, and that they had no- 
thing to do but to diſſolve themſelves immediately 
His officers and ſoldiers upoh this entered the 
houſe, where, pointing to the mace, he bad 
one of them Take away that bauble.“ Major: 
eneral Harriſon then went up to the ſpeaker, and 
obliged. him to leave the chair by violence 
Cromwell then turning to the members, ** Itu 
au, added he, © that have forced me upon this 
have prayed to the Lord night and day, that It 
would rather ſlay me than put me upon this work. 
Having ſaid this, he turned out all the memben 
one by one, locked the doors himſelf, and carrie 
away the key in his pocket. | | 
What is {till more ſtrange, is, that the palin 
ment being thus diſſolved by force, and. there le 
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g no acknowledged legiſlative authority, every 
Wins did not fall into confuſion, Cromwell called 
council of his officers, and it was by them that 
e conſtitution of the ſtate was truly changed.“ 
n this occaſion, that happened in England which 
e have already ſeen happen in all countries in the 
orld; the ſtrong gave laws to the weak. R 
At Cromwell's inftigation, this council nomi- 
ated one hundred and forty- four perſons to repre- 
nt the nation in parliament; theſe were chieffy 
ken from the loweſt claſs of the people, ſuch as 
hopkeepers and journeymen handierafts. One of 
e moſt active of this parliament was ſaid to be a 
ather-ſeller, named Barebone, from whom this 
irliament was called Barebone's parliament. 
Cromwell, as general, ſent a written order to 
Il theſe members, requiring them to come and 
ke upon them the ſovereign power, and to go- 
rn the nation? This aſſembly, after ſitting five 
zonths, during which time it became the object 
ridicule and contempt to the whole nation, came 
da reſolution-to diſſolve itſelf, and reſigned the 
dvereign power into the hands of the council of 
ar, who thereupon, of their own authority, de- 
lared Cromwell protector of the three kingdoms, 
nd ſent for the lord-mayor and aldermen to join 
the ceremony of inauguration. + | 
Oliver was conducted ro Whitehall with great 
omp, and there inſtalled in the royal pale 
here he afterwards took up his reſidence. He was 
onoured with the title of your 1 and the 
ty of London invited him to a feaſt, where the 
ime honours were ſhewn him as had been paid 
d their kings. Thus did a private gentleman of 
ales, from am amazing conjunction of courage 
nd hypocriſy, riſe to the ſupreme power, though 
nder another name. 4 oh, — 
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He was near fiftynthree years of age when hl 
attained the — ——— years of S 
which time he had gal ed without having had any Mi 
employ, civil or military; he was hardly knowl 
in 1642, when the houſe of commons, of which 
he was a member, gave him a- commiſſion for: 
major of horſe. From this beginning it was tha 
he roſe to be maſter of that houſe and the army 
and after having ſubdued Charles I. and his ſon 
ſtepped. into their throne, and without being king, 
reigned more abſolutely and fortunately than au 
king had ever done. een, 
He choſe a council, conſiſting of fourteen d 
the principal officers who had been the compa 
nions of his fortunes, to each of whom he al. 
ſigned a penſion of a thouſand pounds ſterling; 
the forces e — 3 advance; . 
magazines. of all kinds were arly ſuppliedy 
in * treaſury, of which he Had the ſole mas 
nagement, there were three hundred thouſanl 
pounds ſterling, and about one hundred and fifty 
thouſand in that of Ireland. The Dutch ſued u 
him for peace, he dictated the conditions, which 
were, that they ſhould pay three hundred thous 
ſand pounds ſterling; that the ſhips of the Stats 
General ſhould pay the compliment to the Britiſh 
flag, and that the young prince of Orange ſhould 
never be reſtored to the offices or poſts of his an- 
ceſtors. This was the ſame prince who after 
wards dethroned James II. as Cromwell had de- 
All the nations of Europe vied with each other 
in courting the Protector. France courted hi 
alliance againſt Spain, and put Dunkirk into bv 


hands. His admirals took the iſland of Jamaici 
from the $1 aniards,.. which has ever ſince 1% 


mained LO the Engliſh, Ireland was: Sun 
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ddued and treated like a conquered iſland. The 
gates of the vanquiſnhed were beſtowed upon the 
Wictors, and thoſe who were moſt attached to the 
Woyal cauſe died by the hands of the common exe- 
Nice erte 30 nen 2-43 e e I 
Cromwell, who governed with all the autho- 

ity of a king, convoked ſeveral parliaments, but, 

s he was always their maſter, he diſſolved them 
Whenever he pleaſed. He diſcovered all the plots 
What were formed againſt him, and prevented 
any inſurrections. The peers were wholly ex- 
luded from his parliament, and lived in obſcurity 
Wn their reſpective eſtates. - He had the addreſs to 
revail on one of theſe parliaments to make him 
tender of the royal dignity, that he might 
efuſe it, and by that means more effectually 
cure his real power. He reſided in the royal 
alace, where he lived a retired and gloomy life, 
ithout the leaſt: pomp or extravagance; Ge- 
ral Ludlow, who was his lieutenant in Ireland, 
elates, that when the Protector ſent his fon 
Wicnry Cromwell, over to that kingdom, he ſent 
nly one ſervant to attend him. He was always 
{a moroſe diſpoſition. He was ſober, temperate, 
aving, though not greedy of another's poſſeſ- 
ions. He was diligent and punctual in all DG 
fairs; by this dexterous management he kept 
ell with all ſects; he did not perſecute thoſe of 
he : orgs communion,” or of the church of 

n F ZZ 567 024 DRY DOD HHS 0 SUIS: | 

had chaplains of all parties; he was an en- 
huſiaſt with the fanatics, now called the preſby- 
rians, whom he had cheated and ſubdued, 115 
o longer feared, and would laugh at them With 
te deiſts; placing confidence only in che inde- 
endants, who could not ſubſiſt through perſecu- 
vr but by him. By this èonduct he preſerbed 
bad My 
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than that of any of the kings of England; tie 
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to his laſt hour an authority which had ben 
cemented with blood, and ſupported; by force ai 
artifice. FR »; Gr 90 OTIS BE . | 

. Notwithſtanding his fobriety, nature had! 
mited his life to fifty-eight years; he died of: 
common fever, occaſioned probably by the anxiey 
of mind everattendant upon tyranny; for towal 
the latter part of his life he was under continu 
apprehenſions of being aſſaſſinated: he never ly 
two nights together in the ſame room. At hi 
death he nominated his ſon Richard his ſucceſl 
in the protectorſhip. As ſoon as the breath vn 
out of his body, one of his preſbyterian chaplain, 
named Herries, comforted the by-ſtanders wit 
this ſpeech, Do not be diſmayed, as he protedi 
the Lord's people ſo long as he remained among 
us, he will protect us more powerfully now tha 
he is aſcended into heaven, where he will be ſeatat 
at the right hand of Chriſt.” The ſpirit of fan 
ticiſm was ſo powerful at this time, and Crom. 
well was held in ſuch eſteem, that no one laughd 
at this ridiculous notion. ot} al 
. Notwithſtanding the different intereſts wid 
prevailed at that time, Richard Cromwell w 
peaceably proclaimed Protector in London. Ti 
council iſſued an order for the funeral of tit 
deceaſed Protector, which was more magnificelt 


Choſe as a model on this occaſion the ceremon 
which had been uſed at the death of Philip l 
king of Spain. It is to be obſerved, that Phily 
was repreſented as being in purgatory for tu 
months, in an apartment hung with black, an 
lighted with only a few tapers. He was afterward 
_ repreſented as in heaven; the body was laid as 
a bed richly adorned with gold, in an apartmen 
hung with cloth of the fame, and nm 
£7; : | : | Wl 
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i with upwards of five hundred tapers, the light 
c which was again reflected from ſilver plates, 
which formed Fes equal to that of the ſun at 
oon-day. The ſame ceremony was obſerved at 
Ouiver's funeral; he was laid on a bed of ſtate, 
yith the crown on his head, and a golden ſceptre 
in his hand.  The*pW@ple gave little attention 
ither to this imitation of a Romiſh ceremony, or 
to the magnificence with which 1t was accompa- 
nied. The dead body was embalmed, and ſup- 
hoſed to be depoſited in the royal vault, from 
whence Charles II. after his reſtoration, cauſed 
it to be removed and expoſed upon a gallows. 
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N. 
MAN is naturally a beneficent creature *. 
The greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford is 
that of doing good. All men of eftates are in 
effect but truſtees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed; 
and will be ſo reckoned when they are to give an 
account. | F 
Defer not charities till death. He that doth ſo, 
is rather liberal of another man's ſubſtance than 
C 
Reckon upon benefits well placed as a treaſure 
that is laid up; and account thyſelf the richer for 
that which thou giveſt a worthy perſon. 
It is part of a charitable man's epitaph, 


'0 Aero. Hipyaric ih, Arni. lib. xi, 
"OO - 0 What 
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. Wust J poſſelied'iveft to others; what I gu 
away remains withb m. 


Do wers cg wet thou hal or it vin ol ie 


FEET 


There is more ſatisfaction in doing than rec. 


ing good. To gelieve the oppreſſed is the mid 


ons: act a man is capable of; it is in ſont 
| doing che buſineſs of God and Pro 
8 dence gend i — — — — 
ee rs e e 
Men of chv*nobieſd diſpoſitions. think. them 
ſclves-happieſt eee eee 
their happiness. 
No object is more pleaſing to the aye than tht 
ſight of a man whom you have obliged ; nor ay 
muſic ſo. — eh ear the voice of u 0 
that owns you for his benefaE 
It is better to be of the number of thoſe w wha 
need ile, than of thoſe n want: hears 
give it. 
When n md this a we ought 
to deliberate with ourſelves whether our circun 
ſtances will anſwer our intended bounty; f 
there are ſome who are generous to agen, 
the prejudice of e their friends, and res 
lations. ö 
We ought to- conſult the worth of the per 
"fon whom we have choſen for the object d 
our liberality. The wicked, debauched and ex- 
trava ethos are neither entitled to pity not reliet: 
| ee inch 15 virtue in diftreſs ought to 1 


7 Ther — is > 0k with * and often 
tion, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 14 

a benefit be ever ſo re e manner i 
„ eee 1 
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WH: was well: ſaid. of him that called a good of- 
chat was done harſhly, a fany pitce of bread * 
ascceſſary for him that is hungry to receive 
but it almoſt choaks him in the going down. 


EXAMPLES. 


HEN the province of Azazene was ra- 
vaged hy the Romans, ſeven thouſand Per- 
s were br priſoners to the city of Amida, 
ere they fell into extreme want. Acaſes, bi- 
p of that place, having aſſembled his clergy, 
ſented to them, in the maſt pathetie terms, 
miſery of thoſe unhappy priſoners. He then 
erved, that as the Almighty preferred mercy 
facrifice, he would certainly be better pleaſed 
h the relief of theſe his creatures, than with 
g ſeryed with gold and ſilver veſſels in their 
rches. ' The elergy entertained. this notion, 
only with-readineſs, but with applauſe ; fold 
the conſecrated veſſels ; and having main- 
ad che Perſians during the war, ſent the ſeven 
uſand home at the concluſian of the peace, 
h money in their pockets. :V arenes, the Per- 
monareh, was ſo charmed with this action, 
t he ſent to invite the biſhop of his capital, 
ere he received him with the utmoſt reye- 
ce, and did the Chriſtians many favours at 
tequeſt. 3; 0 A 
SOCRAT. HIS r. ECCLES. lib. vii. c. 7. 


\ CERTAIN cardinal, by the multitude. of 
generous actions, gave occaſion for the world 
all him, The Patron of the Poor. This eccle- 
heal prince had a conſtant cuſtom once a 
k to give public audience to all indigent people 
be hall of his palace, and to relieve every , 
Vol. I. E. one 
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one according to their various neceſſities, or (Ml 
motions of his own bounty. One day a yt 
widow, encouraged by the fame of his bout 
came into the hall of this cardinal, with her u 
daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen year, i 
age. When her turn came to be heard amo 
crowd of petitioners, the cardinal obſerving oi 
marks of an extraordinary modeſty in her fi 

and carriage, as alſo in her daughter, encour»ii 
her th tell her wants freely. She bluſhing, ui 
not without tears, thus addreſſed herſelf to hin 
c My lord, I owe for the rent of my houſe iſ 
crowns; and ſuch is my misfortune, that I hy 
no way left to pay it, ſave what would breakn 
heart, (and my landlord threatens to force met 
it) that is, to proſtitute this my only daughtlf 
whom I have hitherto with great care educateli 
"the paths of virtue. What I beg of youre 
nence is, that you would be pleaſed to intem 
your authority, and protect us from the violet 
of this cruel man, till by honeſt induſtry wee 
procure the money for him.” The cardinl 
moved with admiration of the woman's virtue 
modeſt requeſt, bid her be of good courag 
then he immediately wrote a billet, and giving 
into the woman's hand, Go,“ ſaid he, 
my ſteward, and he ſhall deliver thee five crow 
to pay thy rent.” The widow, overjoyed, 1 
returning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, m! 
directly to the ſteward, and gave him the noi 
When he had read it, he told out fifty crow 
She, aſtoniſhed at the meaning of it, and 
knowing what the cardinal had wrote, refuſed 
take above five crowns, ſaying, ſhe mentioned 
more to his eminence, and ſhe was ſure it 
ſome miſtake. On the other hand the ſtem 
inſiſted on his maſter's order, not daring to 6 
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in queſtion. But all the arguments he could 
Ec were inſufficient to prevail on her to take any 
ore chan five crowns. Wherefore, to end the 
atroverſy, he offered to go back with her to 
ſc cardinal, and refer it to him. When they came 
ecore that munificent prince, and he was fully 
formed of the buſineſs, It is true, ſaid he, 
WS 1 miſtook in writing . give me the 
aper, and I will rectify it.“ Upon which he 
rote again, ſaying to the woman, 80 much 
andour and virtue deſerve a recompence. Here, 
have ordered you ive hundred crowns; what you 
a ſpare of it, lay up as a dowry to give with 
dur daughter in marriage.“ Ps 


PISISTRATUS the Athenian was exceed- 
gly courteous. and affable, and as he was bleſt 
th a fair eſtate, ſo he was generous without 
rofuſion, and beneficent without oftentation. He 
ad always a ſervant near him with a bag of filver _ 


at any were dead or inſolvent, he comforted the 


is own expence. If he perceived people melan- 
oly, he enquired the cauſe; and if it was po- 
rty, he furniſhed them with what might enable 
em to get bread, but not to live idly, 12 a word, 
had, or ſeemed to have, all the virtues that 
duld adorn a nobleman. ' © | 

DacikR Nor. in Vit. Solo. PLUT. 


s friends, “and I am glad the world knows it; 
t you may aſſure yourſelves they are as much 
urs. as mine. For to what end ſhould I 
ap up wealth? For my own uſe, and con- 
me it myſelf, that were impoſſible, if I deſired 
No, the chief end I aim at is- to have it in 

5 E 2 | my - 


din; when he ſaw a man look ſickly, or heard 


ne with a proper ſum, and buried the other at e 


«.I HAVE prodigious riches,“ ſays Cyrus to 
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m power to reward thoſe who ſerve the pub ; 
faithfully ; and to ſuccour and relieve theſe thai 
will acquaint me with their wants and neceſlitiz Wl 
| | XEenoPn. Crs. 2» 


ABOUT the year A. M. 3782, the iſlands 
Rhodes ſuffered _ E by an earth 
quake : the walls ef the city, with the arſenal; 
and the narrow paſles in the havens, where W 
ſhips of that ifland were laid up, were redueed vi 
a very rufnous condition; and the famous Co 
loſſus, Which was eſteemed one of the wondes 
of the word, was thrown down and entirely «i 
ſtroyed. It is natural to think that this ea 
quake ſpared neither private nor public ſtructus WF 
nor even the temples of the gods. The l 
ſuſtained by it amounted to immenſe ſums ; aut 
the Rhodians, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſen 
doputations 4 all the neighbouring princes to i 
plore their relief in that melancholy conjunctun 
An emulation worthy of praiſe, and not to be p. 
zalleled in hiſtory, preyailed in favour of that d- 
plorable city: and Hiere and Gelen in Sicih 
and Piolemy in Egypt, ſignaliged themſelves in; 
peculiar manner on that dean. The two for 
mer of theſe princes contributed above an hundm 
talents, and erected two ſtatues in the puble 
place; one of which repreſented the people d 
Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe, the for 
mer was crowned by the latter, to teſtify, as Po- 
Iybius obſeryes, that the Byraciiſians thought tir 
pportunity of reljeving the Rhedians a favol 
and 6bligation to themſelves, Ptolemy, beſide 
| his other expences, which amounted to a 
confiderable ſum, ſupplied that people with 5 
talents, 100,000 buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient 
auantity of timber for building ten . ” 

. bx Vl : nc 
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eaches of oars, and as many more of three 

enches, beſides an infinite quantity of wood for 

tber buildings; all which donations were accom- 

Wed with three thouſand talents, for erecting. 
ee Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſias, 

bichridates, and all the princes, as well as cities, 
\ iWonalized their liberality on the occaſion. Even 
rate perſons emulated each other in ſharing 
tbis glorious act of humanity ; and hiſtotians 
W2vc recorded that a lady, whoſe name was Chry- 
is, furniſhed from her own ſubſtance, an hun- 
Wired thouſand: buſhels of corn. Rhodes, in con- 
We-quence of theſe liberalities, was re-eftabliſhed 
Wo few years, in a more opulent and ſplendid 
Nate than ſhe had eyer experienced before, if we 
ly except the Coleſſus. | 


PoLYs. I. 5. p. 428. 


PLINY, that excellent Roman orator, will 
de ever admired. for his diſintereſted generoſity, 
ind benevolent heart: though he was not poſ- 

Wclled of a large eſtate, yet by frugal man | 
nent he was She to beſtow a great deal on his 
riends. The reader will find in bis letters in- 
zumerable inſtances of his beneficence and good- 
ature: I ſhall, however, only mention the fol- 
owing., An intimate friend of his was very 
nuch involved in debt, and by that means brought 
auto great trouble. Pliny took the management 
his affairs into his on hands, ſatisfied every 
dody elſe, and became his ſole creditor. When 

1s friend died, his daughter Calvina would have 

ven up her father's effects; but Pliny, excel- 
ent man! generoaſly forgave her what her father 
dwed, him, and even contributed a conſiderable; 
um as an addition to her fortune when ſhe was. 


| E 3 ALFRED 


tion on the death of his lady. The original i5 
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ALFRED the Great, who was one of the tg 
princes our nation ever produced, divided his n. 
venue into two parts: one of which he dedicau 


to ſacred uſes, and the other to fecular. TA 


moiety which was dedicated to facred uſes he (ub 
diyided into four parts, one of which was diſpel 
fed to the poor in general; another dedicated f 
e his own founding; a thi 
was given to the public ſchools; and the four 
employed in rebuilding and repairing monaſterie WP 
and other public foundations both at home aui 
abroad, The other moiety, devoted to ſeculu{Mif 


uſes, was likewiſe ſubdivided into three parts, ou 


for the ſupport of his houſehold ; the other f 
the payment of his workmen ; and the third fu 
the entertainment and relief of ſtrangers wii 
xeſorted to this court. 4 
* | ier. Eue 
BU we cannot, T think, have a more amiabe 
example of beneficence, than in the conduct fi 
lady Burleigh, wife of the famous lord Burlcigh, 
lord-high-treaſurer of England, and privy-couns 
ſellor to queen Elizabeth. 3 
As it may be thought curious, I ſhall take the 
liberty to give this example in bis lordſhip's ow 
words, from a diſcourſe which he calls a medits 


or was lately, in the poſſeſſion of the honourabk 

ames Weft, Eſquire, from which the following 
is tranſcribed, 34+ +05 ALSok . 

„ FThis is no cogitation to be uſed with an in-. 
tent to recover that which never can be had ageyn: 
that is, to have my wiff to lyve ageyn in her moi. 
tall body, which is ſeparated from the ſowle, and 
reſteth in · the eĩth deade, and the ſowle taken up 
to heaven, and there to remayne in the * 

GR — 0 


- +» * 


* 


bleſſedneſs unſpeakable untill the general], re- 
erection of the fleſh; when by the almighty. 
er of God (who made all thyngs of nothyng) 

body ſhall be raya upp and joyned wyth hir 
le, in an everlaſting unſpeakable joye, ſuch as 
WS tongue can expreſs nor heart conceive, Ihere- 
ny cogitations ought to be occupied in theſe 
Wings following. WW 
„I ought to thank almighty God for this fa- 
Wr in permittyng hir to have lyved ſo manny 
Ws togither wyth me, and to have given hir 
Jace to have had the true knowledge of hir ſal- 
ton by the death of his ſon Jeſus, oppened to 
by the knowledge of the Goſpell: whereof 
e was a profeſſor from hir Apo. Pu; 
W <1 ought to comfort myſel 


* 


i 


1 
* 
1 
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f with the remem= 


Wance of hir many virtuouſs and godly actions, 
Wherein ſhe continued all hir liff, and eſpecially 
chat ſhe did of late yers ſoundry, Charitable 
les, whereof ſhe determined to haye nd out- 

ad knowledg whylft ſhe Iyved, inſoinuch, as 
When I had-litel ungerſtandyng thereof, and aſk- 
hir wherein ſhe had diſpos'd any charijable 
Wit accordyng to her often wyſhyng that ſhe was. 

ble to do ſome ſp=cial act for mayntenance of 
warnt and reliff of the poor: ſhe would all- 
rays only ſhew herſelf rather deſirooſe fo to do 
an ever confeſs any ſuch act; as ſence hir deth 
manifeſtly known to me; and confeſſed by 
pndry good men, whoſe names and mineſtryes 
de ſecretly uſed, that ſhe did charg them moſt 
ryaly that whyleſt ſhe lyved they ſhould never 
eclare the ſame to me nor to any other. And ſo 
ow I have ſeen hir erneſt wrytyngs to that pur - 


zoſe in hir own hand. 1 a 
The particulars of many of theſe hereafter 
o follow whych I do with mine own hand-wry- 
E 4 ting 


20 MBENEFICkNC: 
ting recite for my comfort in the memory them | 
. wyth aſſurance that God: hath actepted the (il 
in ſuch favourable ſort, as ſhe findeth now 1M 

fruits thereof in heaven. 5 | 
About pyers ſince ſhe cauſed exhibitions 
ſecretly be given by the hands of the maſter of & 
John's, in -ambridpe, for the mayntinance oft 
Icholars, for a perpetuite whereof to contynew. 
She did cauſe ſome lands to be purchaſcd iu 
the name of the deane of Weſtmynſter; who al 
in his own name did aſſure the ſame to that ci 
tede, for a perpetual mayntenance of the ſaid ſchy 
Jars in that colledg. All which was done withou 
fignification of her act or charge to any manner 
perſon, but only of the deane, and one Willim 
Walter of Wymbleton, whoſe advice was us 
For the wrytying of the purchaſe and aſſurance, 
„ She alſo did with the privity of Mr. Deang 
of Powles and Weſtmynſter, and Mr. Alder) 
deing free of the haberdaſhers in London, give b 
the company of the fayd haberdaſhers a god 
fume of money; whereby is provyded, that ev 
t pers thete is lent to ſix poor men of certail 
ſpecial occupations, as ſmyths, carpynters, we: 
vers, and ſuch like, in Romfotd in Aſſex, twentf 
. a- piece, in the whole one hundred al 
twenty pounds. And in Cheſthunt and Wor 
tham to other ſix like perſons, twenty mat 
a- piece, in the whole foutſcore pounds. Which 
relift by: way of loane is to contytiew. By tit 
fame means is provided for twenty poor pcopleit 
Cheſthunt, the firft Sonday in every month, 
meaſs of meate in fleffi and Feen, and money fi 
;drynk.. And lykwife is provided four marks ye 
for four-ſermons to be preach'd quarterly by a 
of the pregchers of St. John's colledg. And the 
Aiſttibuttons have been made a long time, 5 
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he lyved, by ſome of my ſervants, without gyven 
e knolledg thereof; tho indeed I had cauſe to 
ink that ſhe did ſometymes beſtow ſuch kynd of 
1 and not that I knew of any order taken for 
Jontynuance thereof; for ſhe would rather co- 
24 uſe ſpeeches with me, how ſhe was diſ poſed 
ve all that ſhe cold to ſome ſuch uſes, if ſhe 
deviſe to have the ſame faythfully perform'd 
ter her lyff, whereof ſhe always pretended many 
oabts. And for that ſhe uſed the advice of 
r. Deanes of Powles and Weſtminſter; and 
ould have hir actions kept ſecret, the forc'd 
pon them ſmall peces of plate to be us'd in ther 
hambres, as remembrances of hir good will for 
er paynes. 
6c She did alſo four times in the yer ſecretly 
nd to all the priſons in London money to buy 
read, cheſe, and drynk comenly for four une ; 
terſons and many tymes more, without knowled 8 
rom whom the ſame came. 
« She did lykewiſe ſundry times in the yer ſend 
liyrts and ſmokks to the poor people both in 
ondon and at Cheſthunt. 
dhe alſo gave a ſume af money to the waſter 
dt. John's — 145 procure to Four fyres i 
be hall of that co n all Sondays 
ollydays- * 4 the * All Santes and 
andlefmas, when ther was no ordinary fy res at 
ne charge of that colledg. 
« She alſo gave a ſume of money towards a 
aplcyng | tor a new waye at Cambridge to the 
nen ſcolles. 


be alſo provydeda. great number of books, 
j hereof ſhe, gave : Ses 1 univerſi of ns 
ſ ridge, namely, Bible in ebrew and 


dur other tongs; N to a colledg.of St. Johns 
1 WY books i ck, da. abode 
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and of other ſciences, The lyke ſhe did to Chi 
church and St. Johns colledg in Oxford. Ty 
lyke ſhe did to the colledg of Weſtminſter. | 
. «© She did alſo yerly provide woole and f 
and did diſtribute it to women in Cheſthunt * 5 
riſh, wyllyng them to work the ſame into yaoi 
and bring it to hir, to ſee the manner of wor 
ing; and for the moſt part ſhe gave them the tu 
by way of almes. Sometimes ſhe eaus'd the a 
to be wrought into cloth, and give it to the 
poore, paying firſt for the ſpynning more tba 

A cc Wea 

Not long afore her deth, ſhe caus'd ſecret 
to be brought a large quantity of wheat and ryety 
be dyſpoſed amongſt the poor in time of deri, 
which remained unſpent at hir deth; but the 
fame confeſs'd by ſuch as provyded it ſecreth: 
and therefor in conſcience: to be ſo diftributei 

according to hir mind. 5 ITED 
(April gth, 1589. Wrytten at Collyn« 


lodg, by me in ſorrow, | 
444 » | > | - : : W. B.) 
ES ; F . 


THE honourable Mr. Boyle was a man of ei. 
tenſtve learning, one of the moſt exact enquirer 
into the works of nature that any age has known; 
and what reflects the greateſt honour on. himſelf 
and upon Chriſtianity is, that while he was at 
accurate reaſoner, he was alſo ai firm believer. 

His religion was not a mere profeſſion by which ht 
was diſtinguiſhed from an atheiſt, a Jew, ort 
Turk, but he ſuffered it to have its due and ge- 
nuine influence on his life and actions. He di 
not only wiſh well to the cauſe he eſpouſed, bu 
endeavoured to diffuſe that light and knowlesy 
even. in the moſt diſtant parts, which he ſaw i 
2 « noeeffary for. the- preſent and futu 


welfare 


- - rf 


o elfare of mankind. This indeed is the nobleſt 
ind of charity, and therefore diſcovers the 
armeſt benevolence. But Mr. Boyle's genero- 
to and beneficence did not ſtop here; it was 
Wiicovered in innumerable inſtances relating to 
W he external wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow 
W-rcatures; and conferred too in ſuch a manner 
W. enhanced their value. But theſe I ſhall omit, 
End repreſent him only as an example of bene- 
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te fcence in the propagation of Chriſtianity. “ He 
vas at the charge of the tranſlation and impreſſion 


Jof the New Teſtament into the Malayan lan- 
uage, which he ſent over all the Eaſt-Indies. 
fle gave a noble reward to him that tranſlated 
Grotius's incomparable-book of the Truth f the 
Chriſtian Religion into Arabick; and was at 
the expence of a whole impreſſion, which he 
took care to order to be diſtributed in all the 
countries where that language is underſtood. 
He was reſolved to have carried on the impreſ- 
ſion of the New : Teſtament in the Turkiſh 
language; but the company thought it became 
them to be the doers of it, and ſo ſuffered him 
only to give a fhare towards it. He was at ſeven 
hundred pounds charge in the edition of the Triſh 
Bible, which he ordered to be diſtributed in lre- 
land; and he contributed largely both to the im- 
preſſion of the Welſh Bible, and of the Iriſh Bi- 
ble in Scotland. He gave during his life three 
mhundred pounds to advance the deſign of propa- 
oF gating the Chriſtian religion in America; and as 
ſoon as he heard that the Eaſt-India company 
vVere entertaining propoſitions for the like deſign 
in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent an hundred pounds 
por a beginning and an example; but intended to 
carry it much farther when it ſhould be ſet on 
bot to purpoſe, He had deſigned, though ſome 
| 3 
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accidents did upon great conſideration dien 
him from ſettling it during bis life, but not fron Mil 


ordering it by his will, that a liberal proviſo 
ſhould be made for one, who ſhould, in a very fen 
e e eee every year ſet forth th 


ſhout! 


truth of the Chriſtian religion, in general, with. 
out deſcending to the ſub-diviſions amongſt Chri- 
tians; and who ſhould be changed every third 
year, that ſo this noble ſtudy and employment 
might paſs through many hands, by which 
means many might become maſters of the argu- 
ment, . "OV x 
Lies or MR. Boyre, p. 36, z. 


FT was a common ſaying of Julius Cæſar, that 
no muſic was ſo charming in his ears, as the te. 
queſts of his friends, and the ſupplications of 
thoſe in want of his aſſiſtance. Lo 


5 MARCUS Aurelius tells us, that he could 
not reliſh a happineſs which nobody ſhared in 
but himſelf, ++ 


MARK Antony when depreſſed, and at the 
ebb of fortune, cried out, That he had lofi 
all, except what he had giyen away.” 


WIEN Cato was drawing near the cloſe of 

Tife, he declared to his friends that the greateſt 
comfort of his'old age, and that which gave him 
the higheſt ſatisfaction, was the pleaſing remem- 
| branice of the many benefits and friendly offices he 


had done to others. To ſee them eaſy and hap- 


PY by his means made him truly ſo. Perſons con- 
ſcious of their own integrity, ſatisfied with them- 


ſelves and their condition, and full of confidence 


in a Supreme Being and the hopes of . 
+ as, : 2 5 


i CHAISTITY, 1 el 95 
e. ſurvey all about them with a flow of good 
2 « * «AS —— which like their ſoil, they ſhoot 
Wit in ex preſſions of kindneſs, and bend beneath 
Weir own precious load to the hand of the ga- 
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THERE is no charm in the female ſex that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality con- 
temptible ; good-breeding degenerates into wan- 
tonneſs, and wit into impudence. 7 
When young women arrive at a certain age 
they hear themſelves called miſtreſſes; and are 
made to believe that their only buſineſs is to 
pleaſe the men : they immediately begin to dreſs, 
and place all their hopes in the adorning of their 
perſons; it is therefore worth the while to en- 
deavour by all means to make them ſenſible that 
the honour paid to them is only upon account 
of their conducting themſelves with virtue, mo- 
Gly, and diſcretton. „„ eg ns 
' Chaſtity muſt needs be a divine quality, ſince , 
even the enemies thereof eſteem. it, and the moſt 
debauched reſpe them leſs who yield, than thoſe - 
who hold out. Reſpect waits upon deſire, and 
negle&t follows poſſeſſion. oe re 
The beſt preſervative of female honour is ſe- 
male delicacy : modeſty is the handmaid of virtue, 
appointed to tend, to dreſs, and ſerve her: it 
, as it were a kind of armour, which the ſex 
i mould 
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4 - ſhould- always bear, both to adorn and to defend 
them; and when that is laid aſide they are neithei 
beautiful nor ſafe. | £165 © 411 1 
Make it your great care to refine your ſenti 
ments; let them be reaſonable and full of honour; 
be ſure always to keep well with yourſelf, it is: 
certain. income of pleaſures; and will gain ya 
praiſe and a good reputation to boot. | 
In a word, be but truly virtuous, and you wil 
find admirers enough. a | 


R ww ww. —E—P—_ "_ 


| PHOCAIS, an Ionian lady, among many others, 
= was invited to ſup with Cyrus, king of Perk, 
While the reſt of the ladies ſeemed highly pleaſe 
with the king's wanton jeſts, and permitted ſuch 
Freedoms as were inconſiſtent with the delicacy 
due to a virtuous character, ſhe removed at a di- 
4 tance and remained ſilent; nor would ſhe approach 
*NeEarer.to join the company, though deſtred, and 
much importuned even by the king himſell. 
Some of the officers. of the bed chamber attempt. 
ing to pull her forward, ſhe gave them a ſevere 
reprimand, protefting ſhe would make the fir 
who offered to lay hands on her repent their of:. 
fence. Upon this the ladies preſent upbraided W- 
her with being rude, and unpolite: but Cyrus, i: 
though ſomewhat ſurprized, ſeemed: pertecly 

fatished* with her behaviour, and turning to the 

P doo who introduced her, faid with a fmile on 
his countenance, '** Don't you perceive that ti 
is the only innocent and virtuous lady in the com- 


a 4 
2 Froth that time the king held her in great eſteen, 
red her ſincerely, and ever after called her The 
Wie Lad) Ens. Aror. ANT: 


— 
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n. J AQUELINE of Luxemburg, ducheſs of 
he! WWedford, had, after her firſt huſband's death, ſo far 
crificed her ambition to love, that ſhe married 
e ir Richard Wideville, a private gentleman, (af- 


Ur; -rwards honoured with the title of lord Rivers) 
s1 to whom ſhe bore ſeveral children, and among 
ö the reſt, Elizabeth, who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed 


ry the beauty and elegance of her perſon than the 
u miable diſpoſition of her mind. - | 
Elizabeth eſpouſed Sir John Grey of Groby; 
but her huſband being ſlain in the ſecond battle 
of St. Alban's, fighting for the family of Lan- 
caſter, and his eſtate being on that account con- 
fiſcated; the young widow retired to her father's 
ſeat at Grafton, in Northamptonſhire, where ſhe 
lived for ſome time in privacy and retirement. 


2:2 35... 


ch Edward the IVth, king of England, happening, 
o hunt in that county, went to pay a viſit to the 
{- WF ducheſs of Bedford, and Elizabeth reſolved to 
embrace ſuch a favourable opportunity of obtain- 
ing ſome grace from this gallant monarch. Ac 
. ceœrdingly ſhe came into his preſence, and throw - 
- ing herſelf at his feet, implored a maintenance for 


— 
CD 


herſelf and children. S FS CCC 

Tue ſight of ſo much beauty in diſtreſs made a 
deep impreſſion on the amorous mind of Edward. 
d Love ſtole: inſenſibly into. his: heart under the 
„guiſe of compaſſion; and her ſorrow and afflic- 
don, fo graceful in a virtuous matron, recom- 
egmended her no leſs-to his eſteem and veneration, 
aß than her perſonal beauty made her the object 
of his affection, He raiſed her from the ground 
with aſſurances of favour, He found his paſ- 


ſion daily ſtrengthened by the company and 
Wy converſation' of the lovely widow; and in a 
dort time became the. ſuppliant of the woman 


Whom he had lately-ſeen on her knees before him. 
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But ſuch was the reſolute virtue of Elizabeth 
that ſhe poſitively refuſed to gratity his paſFon 
in a diſhonourable manner. All the intreaties, 

romiſes, and endearments of the young and am. 
able Edward, were not ſufficient to gain her con- 
fent. At laſt, ſhe plainly told him, that though 
ſhe was unworthy of being his wife, yet ſhe 
thought herſelf too good to be his concubine; ani 
would therefore remain in the humble ſituation tg 
which Providence had reduced her. This oppo- 
fition ſerved but the more to enſlave the pafſions 
of the young monarch, and heighten his eſteen 
for fuch exalted fontiments ; : he therefore offered 
to Share his throne, as well as his heart; with the 
woman whole perſonal and mental accompliſh: 
ments rendered her fo deſerving of both. The 
nuptials were 1 ſolemnized at Grafton, 


Ann. Dom. 1465. | 1 Rain, 


LUCRETIA ww a lady of great beauty and 
noble extraction: ſhe married Collatinus, a rela- 
tion of Tarquinius Superbus, king of Rome, 
During the ſege of Ardea, which laſted much 
longer than was expected, the young princes paſſed 
their time in entertainments and diverſions. One 
as they were at ſupper a, at Sextus'Tarquin's, 
the king's eldeſt wks with Coflatinus, Luere. 

tias 


Sk 5 dds bet ae lr tht 
was ſupper.” Abbe the with of the day they. took ſomething to 
refreſh 3 and n * to 9 for their evening's 
meal. Pran 7 888 vantum interpelle inaii 
aentre diem e nr Mr 1. fat. ＋ is Night dinner po 
called a maal, no more than the — or epllation, which only 
children ate. The fupper-hour was the ninth and tenth of 2 
day, 7. e., two. or three hfurs. before ſun-ſet. Till then mY 
phed/themſelves to ſerious affairs; but afterwards they di 

all cate, aud were at leiſute to converſe with their Sings, - -To 05 
bebe the ſupper - hour, and to fit * to table 


E. 


bias huſband, the converſation turned on the me- 
lit of their wives: every one gave his own the 
pleſerence. What ſignify ſo many words?“ ſays 
Collatinus; “ you may in a few hours, if you 

leaſe, be convinced by your own eyes how much 
my Lucretia excels the reſt, We are young: let 
us mount our horſes, and go and ſurprize them. 
Nothing can better decide our difpute than the 
ſtate we ſhall find them in at a time when, moſt 
certainly they will not expect us.” They were a 
little warmed with wine: Come on, let us go, 
they all ctied together. They quickly galloped to 
Rome, which was about twenty miles from Ar- 
dea, where they find the princeſſes, wives of the 
young Tarquins, furrounded vim company, and 
every circumſtance of the higheſt mirth and plea- 
fire, From thence they ride to Collatia, where 
they fav) Lucretia in a very different ſituation. - 
With her maids about her, ſhe was at work in the 
inner part of her houſe, talking on the dangets 
to which: her huſband was expoſed. The victory 
as adjudged to her unanimouſly. She received 
her gueſts with all poſſible politeneſs and civility. 
Luetetia's virtue, which ſhould have conimanded 
felpet, was the very thing which kindled in the 
breaſt of Sextus Tarquin a ſtrong and deteſtable 
patron, Within a few days he teturned to Col- 
latia, and upon the plauſible excufe he made for 
dis viſit, he was received with all the politenefs 
due to a near relation, and the eldeſt ſon of a 
king. Watching the fitteſt opportunity, he de- 


- = 


dns; Horace calls, Dio ſhangeie-Pamet ſolids Kies de dug 48 
abridge the day, to eut off and retreneh part of itt They alſo faidy 


Clates the paſſion the had excitet at his faft vit, 


to expreſs the ame thing, epulari de die. To fit down ſo early at, 


fable carried with it ad ait of debateht, which ſober people. 
NS Ne. el. v, 5. 3% 


* 
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and 
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and employed the moſt tender intreaties, and ij 
the artifices poſſible to touch a woman's. heart; 
but all to no purpoſe. He then endeavoured t 
extort her compliance by the moſt terrible threat. 
enings. It was in vain. . She ſtill perſiſted in her 
reſolution; nor could ſne be moved, even by the 
fear of death. But, when the monſter told her, 
that he would firſt diſpatch. her, and then having 
murdered a ſlave, would lay him by her fide, aftz 
| Which he would ſpread a report, that having 
caught them in the act of adultery, he had pu- 
- piſhed them as they deſerved; this ſeemed to ſhake 

her reſolution. She heſitated, not knowing which 
of theſe dreadful alternatives to take, whether, by 
.conſenting to diſhonour the bed of her. huſband, 

- whom ſhe tenderly loved; or, by refuſing, to di 
under the odious character of having proftituted 
her perſon to the luſt of a ſlave. He ſaw the 
ſtruggle of her ſoul; and ſeizing the unlucky mo- 
ment, obtained an inglorious conqueſt; Thu 
Lucretia's virtue, which had been proof againk 
the fear of death, could not hold out againſt the 
fear of infamy. The young prince, having gra 
tified his paſſion, returned home as in triumph. 
On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with 
grief and deſpair, ſent early in the morning tc 
eſire her father and her.huſband to come to het 
and bring with them each a truſty friend, afſu- 
ring them there was no time to loſe. They came 
Kt all ſpeed, the one accompanied with Vale- 
tius, (ſo famous after under the name of Publi: 
| cola) and the other with Brutus. The moment 
the ſaw them come, ſhe could not command het 
tears; and when her huſband: aſked her if all was 
well : „ By no means, ſaid ſhe, it cannot be 
well with a woman after ſhe has loft her honour: 
Tes, Collatinus, thy bed has been defiled by! 
1 ſtranger! 
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anger: but my Te thr polluted; my mind 
innocent, as my death ſhall witneſs. Promiſe 
> only, not to ſuffer the adulterer to go unpu- 
ned: it is Sextus. Tarquinius, who laſt night, 
acherous gueſt, or rather cruel foe, offered me 
lence, and reaped a joy fatal to me; but, if 
are men, it will be ſtill more fatal to him.“ 
promiſed to revenge her and, at the ſame 
e, tried to comfort her with repreſenting, 
That the mind only fins, not the body; and 
ere the conſent is wanting there can be no 
lt.” “ What Sextus deſerves,” replies Lucre- 
% leave you to judge; but for me, though I 
lare myſelf innocent of the crime, I exempt not 
yſelf from puniſhment. No immodeſt woman 
all plead Lucretia's 1 to outlive her diſ- 
nour.“ Thus ſaying, ſhe plunged into her 
eaſt a dagger ſhe had concealed under her robe, 
wexpiree- at their feet. 
Lucretia's tragical death has been praĩſed and 
tolled by Pagan writers, as the higheſt and moſt | 
ble act of heroiſm. The goſpel thinks not ſo: 
is murder, even according to Lucretia's own 
ineinles, ſince ſhe puniſhed with death an inno- 
t perſon,” at leaſt, acknowledged as ſuch by 
rſelf. She was ignorant that our life is not in 
r own. power, but in his diſpoſal from whom 
receive it. 1 2 771 I A 5 * * POTS TE EM 
St. Auſtip, who carefully examines, in his boox 
ecivitate Der , what we: are to think of Lucre- 
Is death, conſiders it not as a courageous: ac- _ 
n, flowing from a true love of chaſtity, but as 
infirmity of a woman too ſenſible: of worldly 
| CCC 
Hays prdicitie caritas, ſed pudoris infirinitas, Roma 
audis avida, nimium verita eſt, ne etui violent 
fal cum viverit, libenter baff Ne Weg 
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fame and glory; and who, from a dread of ;. 
pearing in the eyes of men an accomplice of yy 
violence the abhorred, and of a crime to which fy 
was entirely a ſtranger, commits a real crime up 
herſelf voluntarily and deſignedly. But what cane 
not be ſufficiently admired in this Roman lady i 
her abhorrence of adultery, which ſhe ſeems w 
hold ſo deteſtable as not to bear the thought dt 
it. In this ſenſe, ſhe is a noble example for al 
her ſex. LIV. I. x. c. 56-60, Dionvs. l. i. 
P. 261277. _FLoR. I. 37 1 | 


| A PERSON of birth and fortune, ſtruck with 
the beauty of z Lacedetnonian lady, ſent her a la. 
ter intrealing the laſt favour; to which ſhe n. 
turned the following anfwer 2 
„ Whetr I was achild, I acted in obedience to 
my parents, and I was very punctual in it; fince 
I became a wife, I have been equally obedient ts 
my huſband :: and therefore, if you want my con- 
ſent to a diſhoneſt action, firſt propoſe the mati 
to him. „„ ts Cow” 


- CHIOMARA, the wife of Ortiagon, a Gauliſk 
prince, was equally admirable for her beauty ani 
chaſtity.. During the war between the Romans 
and the Gauls, A. R. 563, the latter were totally 
defeated on Mount Olympus. Chiomara, among 
many other ladies, was taken priſoner, and com- 
mitted to the cate of a centurion, no leſs paſſionalt 
for money than women. He, at firſt, endeavoui- 
ed to gain her conſent, to his infamous deſires 
but not being able to prevail upon her, and ſubs 
vert her conſtancy, he thought he might employ 
foree With's woman whom misfortune had f. 
— Eiteed to flavery. Aftetwards, to make hi 
' amends for that treatment, he offered to __ 


% 
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ir liberty; but not without ranſom. He agreed 
th her for a certain ſum, and to conceal this 
ſign from the other Romans, he permitted her 
o fand any of the priſoners the ſhould chooſe to 
er relations, and aſſigned a place near the river 
mere the lady ſhould be exchanged for gold. By 
cident, there was one of her own ſlaves amongſt 
le priſoners. Upon him ſhefixed : and the cen- 
urion ſoon after carried her beyond the advanced 
oſts, under cover of a dark night. The next 
vening two of the relations of the princeſs came 
o the place appointed, whither the centurion alſo 
mied his captive. "When they had delivered 


e 


im the Attic talent they had brought, which was 
he ſum they had agreed on, the Jady, in her own 
language, ordered thoſe who came to receive her 
0 De their ſwords and kill the centurion, who 
vas then amuſing himſelf with -wejghing the 


bold. Then, charmed with having revenged the 
injury done her chaſtity, ſhe took the head of the 
Acer, which ſhe had'eut off with her own hands, 
ind hiding it under her robe, went to her huſ- 
band Ortiagon, who had returned home after-the 
defeat of his troops. As ſoon as the came into 
is preſence, *the' threw the centurion's head at 
his feet. He was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
ht; and aſked her whoſe head it was, and what 
had induced her to do an act ſo -uncommon 
o her ſex? With a face covered with a ſudden 
Miſh, and at the fame time expreſſing her fierce 
indignation, ſhe declared the outrage which had 
ee her, and the revenge the had taken 
e ee e LEE EE IS eB 

Haring the reſt of her life, ſhe ſtedfaſtly re- 
tained the fame attaehment for the-purity of man- 
ders which conſtitutes the principal glory of. che 
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ſex, and nobly ſuſtained the honour of ſo pb 
rious, bold, and heroic an action. 
This lady was much more lent than Lack 
£ia, in revenging her injured: honour by the day 
of her raviſher, rather than by her-own. Plutatc 
relates this fact, in his treatiſe upon the vinie 
and great actions of women; and it is from hin 


we have the name of this, which is well worty 
of ling tranſmitted to 3 


c * E M E N 0 1. 
| SENTIMENTS. 
CE-EMENCY 3 is not on] bn. the privilege, 


honour, and the d a prince, but it i; 
alſo his ſecurity, and — than all his garriſons, 
forts, and guards, to preſerve himſelf and his do- 
minions in ſafety. It is the brighteſt Jenn. in 
monarch's crown. 

As meckneſs moderates anger, ſoclemency mo- 
derates puniſhment. . | 

That prince is truly royal who maſters him- 
ſelf; looks upon all. injuries as below him; and 
governs by equity and — not by paſſion. 

Clemeney is profitable for. all; well in 
private Perſans, but 1 is much more beneficial i 1 
b. 


Mk cantemned, loſe, their force, 
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WO patricians; having conſpired againſt 

Titus; the Roman emperor, were diſcovered, 
onvicted, and ſentenced to death by the ſenate : 
but the good-natured prince ſent for them, and in : 
private admoniſhed them, that in vain they aſpir- 
ed to the empire, which was given by deſtiny ; 
exhorting them to be ſatisfied with the rank in 
which by Providence they had been placed, and 
offering them any thing elſe, which was in his 
power to grant. At the ſame time he diſpatched 
a meſſenger to the mother of one of them, who 
was then at a great diſtance, and under deep con- 
cern about the fate of her ſon, to aſſure her, that 
her ſon was not only alive, but out of danger. He 
invited them the ſame night to. his table; and 
having, the next day, placed them by him at a 
ſnew of gladiators, where the weapons of the com- 


batants were, according to cuſtom, preſented to him, 5 | 
ke deſired them to ſurvey them. Suk rox. c. 9. 


AVIDIUS CASSIUS having revolted from 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius, and attempted to 
ſeize the government, the empreſs Fauſtina, in a 
letter which ſhe wrote to her'huſband, preſſed him 
to purſue the accomplices of Caſſius * with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. But the emperor hearkening only 
to the impulſe of his own good-nature, returned 
her the following anſwer : ** I have read your 
letter, my dear Fauſtina, wherein you adviſe me 


to treat the accomplices of Caſſius with the ut- 


moſt ſeverity, which you think they well deſerve. 
This I look upon as a pledge of the love you bear 


* Caius himſelf· was killed by a ecnturion named Antonius.” * 
1 to 
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to your huſband and children: but give me lea 
my dear Fauſtina, to ſpare the children of Ei 
ſius, his ſon-in-law, and his wife; and to writ 
recommend a Roman emperor to the eſteem 4 
the world than clemency ; this placed Cz 
among the gods; this conſecrated Auguſtus iy 
procured to your father the title of Pius. I ag 

rieved even for the death of Caſſius; and wiſh j 

ad been in my power to ſave him. Be therefor 
ſatisfied, and do not abandon yourſelf to reveng; 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus is protected by th 
gods.” Some of his friends apenly. blaming hy 
clemeney, and taking the liberty to tell him tha 
Caſſius would not have heen ſo generous, had for. 
tune proved fayourable. to him, the emperor imme. 
diately replied, ©** We have not lived.nor ſerv 
the gods lo ill as to think. they would favqur Cal 
ſius. He added, “ The gysfortunes gf ſome i 
his predeceſſors were cxftirely Swing to their gay 
ill conduct and cruelties, and that no good pring 
Bad ever been overegme or ſlain by an uſurgay 
Nero, Caligula, and Domitian, (faid he) deſerve 
the doom chat overtook them: neither Qtho n0 
Vitellius wera equal to the empire; and the dawn 
fall of Galba Was occaſioned by bis avarice, 4 
unpatdonable fault in. a prince. ä 


LICINIUS,. having raiſed a numerous arm 
Zoſimus ſays, one hundred and thirty thoulapl 
men, endeavoured to wreſt the gqyernment of 
of the hands of his brother - in - law, Conſtantin 
the emꝑeror . But his army being defeated, L. 
cinius fled with . what: forces he could rally! 


Nicomidia, whither Conftantine purſued him, ab 


immediately. inveſted. che place; hut on the from 
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7 of the ſiege, the emperor's ſiſter intreating 
n, with a flood of tears, by the tenderneſs he 
ever ſhewn for her, to forgive her huſband, 
grant bim/ atleaſt his life, he was prevailed 
on to comply with her requeſt ; and the next 
„Licinius, finding no means of making his, 
ape, preſented himſelf before the conqueror, 
d throwing himſelf at his feet, yielded to-him 
e purple, and the other enſigns of ſovereignty. 
nſtantine received him in a very friendly man- 
r, entertained him at His table, and afterwards 
it him to Theſlalonica, aſſuring him, that he 
puld live unmoleſted ſo long as he raiſed no new 
ſturbances. os. I. ii. p. 684. 


WHEN Selogeus Was FA TAPOE of the reſolu- 


out. To give him a reliſh for theſe pleaſures, 
nixed; and Seleucus ſeemed inclined to have 
we much more for him, had he not been over- 
ei by the inſinuations of his miniſterss. 
; PLuUT. In DgMET. 
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In Demietrius we have a ſtriking inſtance of thy 
uncertainty of human greatneſs ; for he was on 
the powerful king of Macedon, of a moſt engy, 
ging addreſs, and ſurpriſing intrepidity ; had bee 
very ſucceſsful in many campaigns, till being 
elated with his good fortune, he began to excel 
even Alexander in vanity, ſtiling himſelf King 
of Kings, drinking the healths of Seleucus, Ci. 
ſander, Lyſimachus, and Ptolemy, as great off. 
cers of his ſtate and houſhold. In debauchery, he 
ſunk far below the dignity of human nature, in- 
dulging himſelf not only in ſenſual pleaſures, but 
in a vice which ought to want a name; he like. 
wiſe deviated into groſs impiety, that never 
failing road to ruin, and forgetting his father 
former moderation, would needs be ſtiled a God, 
and the younger brother of Minerva. After this 
unhappy change in his conduct, his good fortune 
forfook him, and at laſt he was involved in the 
miſerable alternative of either putting an end 


his own life, or reſigning himſelf priſoner to de- 


leucus, whom he had formerly treated with con- 

He is no lefs an inſtance of the'folly and in- 
prudence of flying to luxury and pleaſure a8 1 
cure for: aMiftion and grief; for while by then 


he thought to ſtifle his concern; the ſtruggle be- 


tween refentment, and the defire of concealing 
it, added to His High living, brought on hima 
diſtemper, which, after he had been a priſoner 
three years, carried him off, in the fifty-fourti 
year pf his age. 80 hard a thing it is for tho 
who pretend to hght for repoſe, to enjoy it whe 
they acquire it, either in conſequence of the! 
victories, or through the mere bounty of Pre 
vidence ; and ſo much wiſer is it to moderate 


our deſires, than to place our hopes in the 


THE 
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THE council of thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens 
by Lyſander, committed the moſt execrable cru- 
elties. Upon pretence of reſtraining the multi- 
tude within their duty, and to prevent ſeditions, 
they had cauſed guards to be aſſigned them, had 
armed three thouſand of the citizens for that pur- 
poſe, and at the ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. 
The whole city was in the utmoſt terror and diſ- 
may. Whoever oppoſed their injuſtice and vio- 
lence fell a victim to their reſentment. Riches 
were a crime, that never failed of drawing a ſen- 
tence upon their owners, always followed with 
death, and the confiſcation of eſtates; which the 
thirty tyrants divided among themſelves. They 
put more people to death, ſays Xenophon, in eight 
months of a peace, than their enemies had done 
in a war of thirty years. All the citizens of any 
conſideration in Athens, and who retained a love 
of liberty, quitted a place reduced to ſo hard and 
thameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere. an 
alylum and retreat, where they. might live in 
fafety. At the head of theſe was Thraſybulus, 
a perſon of extraordinary merit, and who beheld, 
wich the moſt lively affliction, the miſeries of his 
count xp. 5 | 
e had the inhumanity to en- 
deavour to deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this 
laſt reſource. They publiſhed an edict to prohibit 
the cities of Greece from giving them refuge, de- 
creed that they ſhould be delivered up tothe thirty 
tyrants, and condemned all ſuch as ſhould contra- 
vene the execution of this edict to pay a fine of 
| ive talents.” Only two cities rejected with diſ- 
dain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; 
the latter of which made a decree to puniſh all 
perſons whatſoever, that ſhould fee an Athenian 
attacked by his enemies, without doing his ut- 
F 2 1 moſt 
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moſt to aſſiſt him. Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, 
who had been baniſhed by the thirty, raiſed five 
hundred ſoldiers at his own expence, and ſent 
them to the aid of the common country of Elo- 


quence . Thraſybulus loſt no time. Aſtet 


having taken Phyta, a. ſmall fort in Attica, he 
marched to the Pyræus, of which he made him. 
ſelf maſter. The thirty flew thither with their 
troops, and a battle enſued. The tyrants were 
overthrown. Critias, the moſt ſavage of them 
all, waSiokilled on the ſpot: and as the army 
were taking to flight, Thraſybulus cried out, 
Mherefore do you fly from me as from a victor, 
rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger of your li- 
berty? We are not enemies but fellow-citizens; 
nor have we declared war againſt the city, but 
ainſt the thirty tyrants.” He continued with 
bidding them to remember, that they had the ſame 
origin, country, laws, and religion: he exhort- 
ed:themi to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, 
ta: reſtore: their country to them, and reſums 
their own liberty. This diſcourſe had the de- 
effect. The army upon their return to 


| : 5 = PW 2 0P $4 + 3.5: $< <5 Aw EPB1 $51 
_-;®. Quinjentos milites, ſtipendio ſuo inftruRos, in auxilium pa- 
riz communis elogquentiæ miſit. Jus TIN, hb, v. 6. 9. 
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of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 
Thraſybulus at that time propoſed the celebrated 
amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon 
oath, that all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried 
in oblivion. The government was re-eſtabliſhed 
upon its ancient foot, the laws reſtored to their 
priſtine vigour, and magiſtrates elected with the 
uſual form. * | iy 324 

This, ſays Rollin, is one of the fineſt events in 
ancient hiſtory, worthy the Athenian lenity and 
benevolence, and has ſerved as a model to ſuc- 
ceflive ages in all good government. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bl 


| than that the Athenians had lately thrown oft. 


Every houſe was in mourning, every family be- 
wailed the loſs of ſome relation: it had been a 
ſeries of public robbery and rapine, in which li- 
cence and impunity had authorized all manner 


of crimes. "The people ſeemed to have a right to 


demand the blood of all accomplices in ſuch no- 
torious malverſations, and even the intereſt of the 
fate to authorize ſuch a claim, that by exemplary 
ſeverities ſuch enormous crimes might be pre- 
vented for the future. But Thraſybulus rifing 
above theſe ſentiments, from the ſuperiority of 
bis more extenſive genius, and the views of a 
more diſcerning and profound policy, foreſaw, 
giving in to the puniſhment of the guilty, 
eternal ſeeds of diſcord and enmity would remain, 
toweaken the republic by domeſtic diviſions, when 
it was neceſſary to unite againſt the common ene+ 
my, and alfo occaſion the loſs to the ſtate of a 
great number of citizens, who might render it 
important ſervices from the view of making 
amends for paſt miſbehaviour. 9 5 
Such conduct, after great troubles in a ſtate, 
has always: ſeemed with the ableſt politicians, 
| F 3 the 
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the moſt certain and ready means. to reftore the 
public peace and tranquillity. Cicero, when 
Nome was divided into two factions upon the oc- 
caſion of Cæſar's death, who had been killed by 
the conſpirators, calling to mind this celebrated 
amneſty, propoſed, after the example of the 
Athenians, to bury all that had paſt in eternal 
oblivion. | . ä | 

Cardinal Mazarine obſerved to Don Lewis de 
Haro, prime minifter of Spain, that this gentle 
and humane conduct in France had prevented the 
troubles and revolts of that kingdom from having 
any fatal conſequences, *<* and that the king ha 
not loft a foot of land by them to that day;” 
whereas, the inflexible ſeverity of the Spani- 
ards was the occaſion. that the ſubjects of that 
. monarchy, whenever they throwed off the maſk, 
never returned to their obedience, but by the 
Force of arms; which ſufficiently appears,” ſay 
de, in the example of the Hollanders, who are 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of many - provinces 
that not an age ago were the patrimony of the 
king of Spain.” - | 1 

S Diokans Siculus takes occaſion, from the 
thitty tyrants of Athens, whoſe immoderate am- 
bition induced them to treat their country with 
the moſt exceſſive cruelties, to obferve how un+ 


fortunate it is for perſons in power to want 2 


ſenſe of honour, and to diſregard either the preſent 
opinion, or the judgment poſterity will form of 
their conduct; for, from the contempt of repu- 
tation the tranſition is too common to that of vir- 
tue itſelf. They may, perhaps, by the awe of their 
power, ſuppreſs, for ſome time, the public voice, 
and impoſe a forced ſilence upon cenſure ; but 
the more conſtraint _y lay upon it during their 
lives, the more liberal will it be _— 
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deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the 
more infamy and imputation will be affixed to 
their memories. The power of the thirty was of 
a ſhort duration; their guilt immortal, which will 
be remembered with abhorrence throughout all 
ages, Whilſt their names will be recorded in hiſ- 
tory only to render them. odious, and to make 
their crimes deteſtable. He applies the ſame re- 
fection to the Lacedemonians, who, after havin 
made themſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe — 
moderate conduct, fell from that glory throu 5 
the ſeverity, haughtineſs, and injuſtice wit 
which they treated their allies. Diodorus con- 
cludes his reflection with a maxim very true, 
though very little known. ** The greatneſs and 
majeſty of princes,” ſays be, (and che lame may 
be ſaid of all perſons in high authority] © can be 
ſupported only by humanity and juſtice, with ver 
gard to their ſubjects; as, on the contrary, they 
are ruined and deſtroyed by a cruel and oppreflive 
government, which Kath 5 to draw upon them 
the hatred of their people.” | be 


LEONIDAS, the Lacedemanian, having with 
three hundred men only, diſputed the: paſs'of 
Thermopylz againſt the whole army of Xerxes, 
and being killed in that engagement, Ta 
the advice of Mardonius, one of his generals, 
cauſed his dead body to be hung upon a gallows, 
making thereby the intended diſhonour of his 
enemy his own immortal ſhame, But ſome time 
after,, Xerxes being defeated, and Mardonjus 
lain, one of the principal citizens of Ægina 
came and addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, defiring 
him to ayenge the indignity that Mardonius and 
Ry ck to Leonidas, by treating Mar- 


donius's body after the ſame manner. As 3 
ES TY farther 
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farther motive for doing ſo, he added, that y 
thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe who ver 
killed at Thermopylæ, he would be ſure to in. 
mortalize his own name throughout all Greece 
and make his memory precious to the lateſt poſte. 
rity. Carry thy baſe counſels elſewhere, 
replied Pauſamas ; thou muſt have a very wrong 
notion of true glory to imagine, that the way fy 
me to acquire it is to reſemble the barbarians, If 
the eſteem of the people of Ægina is not to h 
purchaſed but by ſuch a proceeding, I ſhall be 
content with preſerving that of the Lacedemo- 
nians, only amongſt whom the baſe and unge- 
nerous pleaſure of revenge is never put in com- 
petition with that of ſhewing clemency and mo- 
deration to their enemies, eſpecially after thei 
death. As for the ſouls of my departed country 
men, they are ſufficiently avenged by the death of 
the many thouſand Perſians flain upon the ſpot 
In the laſt engagement. N | 
r HEROP. lib, g. c. 77, J, 
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. DEUCETIUS, according to Diodorus, wa 
Thief over the people who were properly calle 
Sicilians. Having united them all into one body, 
he became very powerful, and formed ſeveral 
great enterprizes. . ; 
It was he who built the city Palica, near the 
temple of the gods, called Palici. This city was 
famous on account of ſome wonders which are 
related of it; and ſtill more for the ſacred na- 
ture of the oaths which were there taken, the 
violation whereof was ſaid to be always follows 
by a ſudden and exemplary, puniſhment. Thy 
was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons who wes 
oppreſſed. by ſuperior power; and eſpecially for 
Laves who were unjuſtly abuſed or cruelly wm 
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by their maſters. "They continued in ſafety in 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had 
made their peace; and there was not a ſingle in- 
ance of a maſter's having ever forfeited the pro- 


miſe he had made to pardon his ſlaves. © 
This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on 
a great many occaſions, and gained ſeveral vie- 
tories, particularly over the Syracuſians, ſaw his 
fortune change on a ſudden by the loſs of a 
battle, and was abandoned by the greateſt part of 
his forces. In the eonſternation and deſpondency 
into which ſo general and ſudden a deſertion 
threw him, he formed ſuch a reſolution as def- 
pair only could ſuggeſt. He withdrew in the 
night to Syracuſe, advanced as far as the great 
ſquare in the city, and there falling proſtrate at 
the foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and 
dominions to the mercy of the Syracuſians; that 
is, to his profeſſed enemies. The fingularity of 
this ſpectacle drew great numbers of people to 
it. The magiſtrates immediately convened the 
people, and debated on the affair. They firſt - 
heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs was generally to 
adreſs the people by their ſpeeches ; and theſe 
animated them prodigiouſly againſt Deucetius; 
as a public enemy, whom Providence ſeemed to 
throw in their way, to revenge and puniſh; by 
his death, all the injuries he had done the rea 
public. A ſpeech in this ftile ſtruck all the 
viftuous part of the afſembly with horror. The 
moſt ancient and the wiſeſt of the ſenators re- 
preſented, ** That they were not to conſider what 
eie r Deucetius deſerved; but how it be- 
oved the Syracuſians to behave on that occaſion: 
that they ought not to look upon him any longer 
as an enemy, but as a ſuppliant, a character by 
which his perſon became ſacred and inviolable. 
1 bonn 
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There was a goddeſs (Nemeſis) who took venyy 
-ance of crimes, eſpecially of cruelty and im. 
piety; and who doubtleſs, would not ſuffer thy 
to go unpuniſhed: that beſides the baſeneſs ani 
inhumanity there is in inſulting the unfortunat 
» and in cruſhing thoſe who are already under one; 
foot, it was worthy the grandeur and goodneß 
natural to the Syracuſians, to exert their cle. 

-mency even to thoſe who leaſt deſerved it.” 
All the people came into this opinion, and with 
one conſent ſpared Deucetius's life, He was or. 
dered to reſide in Corinth: and the Syracufians 
engaged to furniſh Deucetius with all things ne- 
ceſſary for his ſubſiſting honourably there. What 
reader, who compares theſe two different opinions, 
does not perceive which of them was the noble} 
and moſt generous ! | | | 


Dion. p. 67—70, 

THE Athenians having made war upon th: 
Syracufians, the army of the former, under the 
command of Nicias and Demoſthenes, was to- 
tally defeated; and the generals obliged to fur- 
Tender at difcretion. The victors, having en- 
tered their capital in triumph, the next day 1 
council was held to deliberate what was to þ: 
done with the priſoners. Diocles, one of the 
leaders of the greateſt authority among the peo- 
ple, propoſed, that all the Athenians who were 
rn of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians 2 
had joined with them, ſhould be impriſoned, and 
be waintained on bread and water only; that 
the flaves, and all the Atticks ſhould be public 
fold; and that the two Athenian generals ſhould 
be [firſt ſcourged with rods, and then put to 
death. This laſt article exceedingly diſguſted al 
wile and compaſſionate Syracuſians. — 
8 E 3 - Vl 
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CLEMENCY. 105 
who was very famous for his probity and juſtice, 
attempted to make ſome remonſtrances to the 
ple; but they would not hear him: and the 
ſhouts which echoed from all ſides prevented him 
tom continuing his ſpeech. At that inſtant, an 
ancient man *, venerable for his great age and 
gravity, who in this war had loſt two ſons, the 
only heirs to his name and eſtate, made his ſer- 
vants carry him to the tribunal for harangues.z 
and the inſtant he appeared, a profound ſilence 
was made, | = } 454500 
« You here behold, ſays he, an unfortunate fa- 
ther, who has felt more than any other Syracu- 
ſian the fatal effects of this war, by the death of 
two ſons, who formed all the conſolation, and 
were the only ſupports of my old age. I cannot, 
indeed, forbear admiring their courage and fe- 
licity in ſacrificing to their country's welfare a 
life which they would one day have been Ce= 
prived of by the common courſe of nature; but 
then, I cannot but be ſenſibly affected with the 
crue] wound which their death hath made in my 
heart; nor forbear hating and deſpiſing the 
Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as 
the murderers of my children. But however, I 
cannot conceal one circumſtance, which is, that 
Iam leſs ſenſible for my private afflictions, than 
for the honour of my country; and I ſee it ex- 
poſed to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice 
which is now given you. The Athenians, in- 
deed, merit the worſt kind of treatment that 
could be inflicted on them, for ſo unjuſtly de- 
claring war againſt us: but have not the gods, 
the juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them, and 
avenged us ſufficiently ?-\ When their generals 
laid down their arms, and ſurrendered, did not 
| N 4 » Nicolaus,” 59; i436 4X87 
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they do this in hopes of having their lives ſpare! 
And if we put them to death, will it be poſſibl 
for us to avoid the juſt reproach of our hayj 
"violated the law of nations, and diſhonoured gi; 
victory by unheard- of eruelty? What ! will yy 
ſuffer your glory to be thus ſullied in the fac: 
of the whole world; and have it ſaid, that; 
nation who firſt dedicated a temple to Clemency, 
had not found any in yours? Surely, vidoriz 
and triumphs do not give immortal glory to: 
City : but the exerciſing mercy towards a yan- 
quiſhed enemy, the uſing moderation in the 
. greateſt proſperity, and the fearing to offend the 
gods, by a haughty and inſolent pride. You 
__ doubtleſs have not forgotten that this Nicia, 
| Whoſe fate you are going to pronounce, was the 
very man who pleaded your cauſe in the afſemb| 
of the Athenians; and who employed all his 
credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, to 
diſſuade his country from embarking in this wa, 
Should you, therefore, pronounce ſentence of 
death on this worthy general, would it be a juſt 
reward for the zeal he ſhewed for your intereſt! 
With regard to myſelf, death would be leis 
_ grievous to me, than the fight of ſo horrid an 


injuſtice committed y my countrymen and fel - 


. 


Jow-citizens.” Pros 1. 13. 5.1 
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COMPASSION. is the ſenſe of our own wit 


fſortunes in thoſe of another man. It * 
ol wife 


wiſe foreſight of the diſaſters that may befall us; 
which induces us to aſſiſt others, in order to en- 
e them to return it on like occaſions : ſo that 


: the ſervices we do the unfortunate are in reality ſo 
« WS. many anticipated kindneſſes to ourſelves. 
p Compaſſion proper to mankind appears 
Which nature witneſs'd when ſhe lent us tears, 
- To ſhew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 

1 How with a ſuffering friend we ſympathize. 


Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 
Is but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape, 


EXAMPLES. 
TAE Sicilians in general exerciſed a kind of 


tyranny over their ſlaves; but a citizen of 
Enna, a city in the center of the iſland, by name 
Damophilus, had made himſelf more odious than 
the reſt by his cruelties to a great number of thoſe 
unhappy men, who cultivated his large poſſeſ- 
ions. They were all marked with a hot iron in 
their foreheads, ſhut up every night in cloſe pri- 
ſons, and let out early in the morning to their 
daily labour in the fields; though, at the ſame 
time, they were ſcarcely allowed the geceſſaty 
proviſions to ſupport themſelves. On the other 
hand, Megallis, the wife of Damophilus, was no 
leſs cruel towards the ſlaves of her ſex; exacting 
their taſks with inſupportable rigour, and cauſin 
them to be unmercifully whipped. for the leaſt 
fault. "Theſe two tyrants had a daughter, who 
was very different from - themſelves :* though ſhe 
was very young, ſhe had good-nature enough to 
pity the afflicted. She often alleviated their ſuf- 
ferings, appeaſed her furious W 
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far as ſhe was able the wants of the neceſſitouz 
and, in ſhort, was the only refuge of thoſe un. 
happy perſons. We are ſorry hiſtory has ng 
0 mitted to us the name of this humane an 
virtuous young woman. The oppreſſed ſlavez 
not being able to bear any longer the unſpeakah| 
miſeries they groaned under, entered into a ply 
againſt the authors of them. On the day ap- 
pointed, the ſlaves in the city joined their com. 
rades in the country, to the number of four hun- 
dred, on Damophilus's eſtate, armed with forks, 
hooks, and other inſtruments of huſbandry ; and, 
marching directly to Enna, ſurprized and pillage 
it. As Da les was gone with his wife and 
daughter, to take the air in a garden near the 
city, Ennus, who had taken ypon him the 
office of general, ſent a party to ſeize. him, 
which was done with the greateſt circumſtance 
of barbarity : however, they treated the daughter 
with all the humanity and reſpect due to her vi- 
tue: ſo true it is that goodneſs commands regard, 
even from the moſt furious. Ennus, being noy 
maſter of Enna, aſſembled the flaves he com- 
manded in the public theatre; and, having erc- 
ed a kind of tribunal, commanded Damophilus 
and his wife to be brought before him, in order 
to be tried. Some of the flaves were accuſen, 
others witneſſes, and the multitude - judges: 
Ennus prefided, and gave the accuſed leave to 
ſpeak in their defence. But, while Damophi- 
Jus was endeayouring to raiſe compaſſion, ani 
ſome began to ſhew pity for him, Hermias and 
Quexis, two of the ſlaves whom he had treats 
with great cruelty, came up to him, and wil 
repeated blows diſpatched him. His wife Me. 
gallis was ſentenced to be delivered up to the 
flayes of her own ſex, whom ſhe had treated 
8 | | without 
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uithout mercy. - Theſe furies ſet no bounds to 
their cruelty; inflicted on their miſtreſs every tor- 
ment that revenge could invent; and, at length, 
after having ſatiated their rage, threw her down a 
recipice, which put an end to her unhappy life. 
As for the daughter, ſhe was treated with the 
utmoſt reſpect; conducted with the unanimous 
conſent of all to Catena, and there delivered un- 
touched into the hands of her relations. 
Liv. Epit. I. 56. Diop. Sic, in excerpt. 


VESPASIAN, the Roman emperor, was ſo far 
from ſeeking the deſtruction of any man, that he 
could not behold, without many ſighs and tears, 
even the greateſt criminals led to execution. 

| DUETON, 


IT was a cuſtom with Alexander the Great to 
oblige the captive women whom he carried along 
with him to ſing ſongs after the manner of their 
country. He happened among theſe women to 
perceive one who appeared in deeper afflition 
than the reſt ; and who by a modeſt, and at the 
ſame time a noble confuſion, diſcovered a greater 
reluctance than the others to. appear in public. 
dhe was a perfect beauty; which was very much 
heightened by her baſhfulnzſs, whilſt ſhe threw 
her eyes on the ground, and did all ſhe could to 
conceal her face. The king ſoon imagined, by 
her air and mien, that ſhe was not of vulgar 
birth; and enquiring into it, the lady anſwered, 
that ſhe was grand-daughter to Octius, who 
not long before had ſwayed the Perſian ſceptre, 
and daughter of his ſon; that ſhe had married 
K Sen, who was related to Darius, and gene- 
ral of a great army. Alexander being touched with 
tmpaſhon, when he heard the unhappy fate of 
a. th a princeſs 


nity to keep them as ſo manylaughing-ſtocks, witlf 
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a princeſs of the blood royal, and the ſad condi. 
tion to which ſhe was reduced, not only gave be 
her liberty, but returned all her poſſeſſions; an 
cauſed: her huſband to be ſought for, in order thy 
ſhe might be reſtored to him. 20 0 
e r ice t Q. Curt. J. vi. © 
mes £ MJ 510 > by l 
- 'T-HIS-prince was naturally of ſo tender an 
humane a diſpoſition, as made kim ſenſible of the 
afflictions of perſons in the loweſt rank. A pog 
Macedonian ſoldier was one day leading befor 
him a mule, laden with gold for the king's uſe; 
the beaſt being ſo tired that he was not able 
either to go or ſuſtain the load, the mule driver 
took it up and carried it, but with great difficulty 
a conſiderable way. Alexander ſeeing him ju 
ſinking under the burthen, and going to throw it 
on the ground, in order to eaſe himſelf from it, 
cried out, Friend, do not be weary yet; tr 
and carry it quite through to thy tent, for it is al 


thy | own,” | 


"AS Alexander drew near the city of Perſcpolis, 
he perceived a large body of men, who exhibitedi 
memorable example of the greateſt miſery. Theſe 
were about four thouſand Greeks, very far ad- 
vanced in years; who, having been made priſo- 
ners of war, had ſuffered all the torments which 
the Perſian tyranny could inflict. The hands df 
ſome had been cut off, the feet of others, and 
others again had loſt their noſes and ears; after 
which, the Perſians having impreſſed by fire, bar- 
| barous characters on their faces, had the inhuma- 


which they ſported perpetually. hey appeared 
like ſo many ſhadows rather than men; ſpeech 
being almoſt the only thing by which —_ 


r 
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| on to de ſuch. Alexander could not refrain 
dom tears at this ſight; and, as they unani- 
nouſiy beſought him to commiſerate their con- 
lition, he bid them with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
ot ta deſpond; and aſſured them, that they 
hould again ſee their wives and native country. 
his propoſal, which one might ſuppoſe ſhould 
naturally have filled them with joy, ſeemed to 
eighten their miſery ; and, with tears in their 
es, How will it be poſſible, ſaid ſome of 


them, © for us to appear publicly before all 


Greece, in the dreadful condition to which we 
are reduced: a condition ſtill more ſhameful- 
© than diſſatis factory? The beſt way to bear mi- 


ſery is to conceal it; and no country is ſo 


ſweet to the wretched as ſolitude, and an obli- 
© vion of their paſt misfortunes.” They there- 
re beſought the king to permit them to continue 


na country where they had ſpent ſo many years, 
ind to end their days among thoſe who were 
ready accuſtomed to their misfortunes. Alex- 
nder granted their requeſt ; and preſented each 
them three thouſand drachmas, five men's 
its of clothes, the fame number of women's, 
wo couple of oxen to plough their lands, and 
on to ſow them: he commanded the governar 
pf the province not to ſuffer them to be moleſted 
n any manner; and ordered that they ſhould be 
ree from taxes and tributes of every kind. Such 
haviour as this was truly royal. Thrice happy 
boſe princes who are affected with the pleaſure 
rhich ariſes from the doing of good actions, and 


mo melt with pity for the unfortunate ! 


DURING the regency of Blanche of Caſ- 
e queen of France, and widow of Lewis wow 
| — 
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the oppreſſion of the nation under the yoke g 
the eccleſiaſtics was intolerable 3 and the que 
Was determined to redreſs the grievance, at ley 
in ſome meaſure, The Chapter of Paris ly 
committed to priſon all the inhabitants of Caths 
nai, and ſeveral other places, for having take 
more liberty than became vaſſals: for ſuch wg 
the condition of the common people, eſpecial 
.thoſe who lived in the country. Their lands wen 
ſeized, and ſold as a dependency belonging to t 
Chapter. A conſiderable number of thoſe un, 
Happy people languiſhed, therefore, in the pi, 
ſons belonging to the eccleſiaſtics; in which thy 
wanted even the neceſſaries of life, and were in 
danger of dying -of hunger and miſery. The 
queen, touched with compaſſion at the complaint 
which ſhe received, ſent to deſire, out of regul 
to her, that they ſhould be ſet at liberty; & 
claring that ſhe would enquire into the affa 
and do juſtice fully. The Chapter returned ig 
anſwer, That no perſon had any authoriy 
over their ſubjects; and that they had a right 
ſtarve them to death if they thought fit; ay 
ſent again to ſeize the women and e whom 
they had ſpared before. Not ſatisfied with this 
and provoked at the queen's interpoſition in the 
favour, they treated them with ſuch cruelty tha 
numbers of them died. The queen, ſhocked 
their inſolence and inhumanity, went in perlon 
with a ſtrong guard, to the priſons of the Chapt 
and ordered the gates to be broke open. Th 
miſerable inhabitants, men, women, and chil 
dren, flacked around her, threw themſelves # 
her feet, and with floods of tears, bleſſed her io 
their deliverance from hunger, cold, and naked: 
neſs : at the ſame time * her further pio 
tection, without which what ſhe had already OM 
| Won 
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1d only enhance their miſery, ſhould th 
into as hands of their cruel maſters. © war, 


le of this, fhe+ ordered the revenues of the 
hapter to be ſeized, till they had paid a due 


id agreed to ſet their vaſſals free, on the pay= 
ent of a certain ſum i e 
1 1ST. FRANCE. - 


VOLTAIRE, in his hiſtory of the Czar 
eter, gives us the following anecdote of the Cza- 
nas. The lenity of this princeſs,” ſays he, 
has been carried to a degree unparalleled in the 
ſtory of any nation. She had promiſed that 
uring her reign no body ſhould be put to death; 
d ſhe has kept her word. She is the firſt fove- 
ion (that ever ſhewed this regard to the human 
cies, Malefactors are now condemned to ſerve 


* As there was ſomething very extraordinary in the advance- 
ent of this princeſs, the reader will not, I hope, be diſpleaſed with 
 rehing the ſteps by which ſhe aſcended the throne. She was 
Im in a village called Nungen, on the banks of the lake Woxrthſey, 
Livonia; and lofing her parents, yho- were of low condition, 
became deſtitute of ſupport. , The pariſh. clerk, who kept a 
jool, took her into his houfe, till Dc, Gluck, miniſter of Ma- 
burg, happening to come to that village, eaſed the clerle of his 
den, by taking her into his family. The doctor, pleaſed with. her 
aviour, treated her almoſt in the ſame manner as if ſhe bad been 
5 own daughter; and not only had her . ſpinning and ſex - 
5 but inſtructed her himſelf in literature above the knowledge of 
rex. At. length, a Livonian ſerjeant, in the Swediſh army, fell 
honately in love with her; and ſhe agreed, with conſent of the 
cor, to pau him. The next day, the Ruffians made them- 
ves maſters of Marienburg; and the general caſting his eyes ac- 
dentally on Catherine, and obſerving ſomething very firiking in 
gar and manner, took her under his protection, and afterwards 
Ito tus ſervice, Some time after, ſhe was advanced to be houſe- 
eper to Prince Menzikoff, who was the general's patron: here 
e Czar ſeeing her, ſhe made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that Ee 
arnied her in the year 1711, What became of her former huſ- 
11 the ſerjeant, is not known, MEM. or IL LUST. LAbIEs, 
En | | | | 


baifion to the authority entruſted with her: 
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in the mines, and other public works; a reguly 
tion not leſs prudent than humane, ſince it 
ders their puniſhment of ſome advantage to jy 
ſtate. In other countries, they only know hoy 
to put a malefactor to death with the apparit 
of an executioner ; but are not able to preyey 
the execution of crimes. The terror of dei 
does not, perhaps, make ſuch impreſſion on ei 
doers, who are generally given to idleneſs, a f 
fear of chaſtiſement and hard labour, reneyg 
every day.” i | 


r 
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SENTIMENTS. 
Mos men are afraid of 2 bad name, , 


few fear their conſciences. | 

_ The: ſevereſt puniſhment of an injury is ti 
conſciouſneſs of having done it; and no mi 
ſuffers more than he that is turned over tot 
pain of repentance. 0 bk a 
It coſts. us more to be miſerable than woul 
make us perfectly happy; how cheap and eaſy 
the ſervice of virtue; and how dear do we pi 


for our vices! . 9 
If a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf, iti 
to little purpoſe to ſeek it any where elſe. 
No man ever offended his own conſcience, bi 

firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him. 
Even you yourſelf, to your own breaſt, ſhall u 
Four crimes; and your own conſcience be your d 
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HE caliph Montaſer having cauſed his father 
to be put to death; ſome time after, looking 
er the rich furniture in the palace, and cauſin 
eral pieces of tapeſtry to be opened before him, 
at he might examine them the more exactly; 
zong the reſt, he met with one which had in it 
e figure of a very beautiful young man, mounted 
"Pk horſe, with a diadem on his head, 
d a circle of Perſian characters round himſelf 
d his horſe.” * The * caliph, charmed with the 
auty of the tapeſtry, ſent for a Perſian who 
derſtood the ancient Perſic, and deſired him 
explain that inſcription. The man read it, 
anged colour, and, after ſome heſitation, told 
e caliph, it was a Perſic ſong, that had nothin 
it worth hearing. The prince, however, wou 10 
t be put off: he readily perceived there was 
ething in it extraordinary; and therefore he 
nmanded the interpreter to give him the true 
ſe thereof immediately, as he valued his own 
ty. The man then told him, that the inſcrip- 
n ran thus: I am Siroes, the ſon of Choſroes, 
v flew my father to gain his crown, which I kept 
tix months. This affected the caliph Montaſer 
much, that he died in two or three days, when 
had reigned about the ſame ſpace of time. 
us ſtory is perfectly well atteſted, t. 
* +...» Univ, HIS r. vol. xi. p. 197. 
A JEWELLER, a man of a good character, 
d confiderable- wealth, having occaſion in the 
of his buſineſs to travel at ſome diſtanee from 
e place of his abode, took along with him a ſer· 
e vant, 
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vant, in order to take care of his portmants 
He had with him ſome of his beſt jewels, a 
large ſum of. money, to which his ſervant yy 
likewiſe privy. The maſter having occaſion g 
diſmount on the road, the fervant watching þ 
opportunity, took a piſtol from his maſter's fi 
dle, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot : then riß 
him of his jewels and money, and hanging 
large ſtone to his neck, he threw him into th 
neareſt canal. With this booty he made off u 
diftant part of the country, where he had reaſ 
to believe that neither he nor his maſter ver 
known. There he began to trade in a very! 
way at firſt, that his obſcurity might ſcreen hin 
from obſervation, and in the courſe of a ox 
many years, ſeemed: to riſe by the natural pn 
ſs vf buſineſs, into wealth and conſideration 
that his good fortune appeared at once ti 
effect and reward of induſtry and virtue. Of the 
he counterfeited the appearance ſo well, that 
grew into great credit, married into a good fam 
and by laying out his ſudden ſtores diſcreetly, 
he ſaw 2 and joining to all an univeri 
affability, he was admitted to à ſhare of the g 
vernment of the town, and roſe from one 
to another, till at length he was choſen ch 
magiſtrate. In this office he maintained a fi 
character, and continued to fill it with no {mil 
applauſe, both as governor and a judge; till o 
day as he ſat on the bench with ſome of his bi 
thren, a criminal was brought before him, w 
was accuſed of murdering his maſter. T hen 
dence came out full, the jury brought in ti 
verdict that the priſoner was guilty, and l 
whole aſſembly waited the ſentence of the pt 
ſident of the court (which he happened to 
that day) with great ſuſpenſe. Mean while! 
appeus 


1 
is 
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peared to be in unuſual diſorder and agita- 
on of mind; ' his colour changed often; at length 
aroſe from his ſeat, and coming down from 
e bench, placed himſelf juſt by the unfortunate 
gan at the bar, to the no ſmall aftoniſhment 
all preſent. “ You fee before you, ſaid he, 
idrefing himſelf to thoſe who had fat on the 
nch with him, a ſtriking inſtance of the juſt 
wards of heaven, which this day, after thirty 
ears concealment, preſents to you a greater 
iminal than the man juſt now found guilty.“ 
hen he made an ample confeſſion of his guilt, 
dof all its aggravations. Nor can 1 feel, 
ntinued he, any relief from the agonies of 
awakened conſcience, but by requiring that 
ice be forthwith done againſt me in the moſt 
gublie and ſolemn manner.“ | PEE: 
We may eaſily ſuppoſe the amazement of all 
e aſſembly, and eſpecially of his fellow-judges. 
lowever, they proceeded, upon his confeſſion, 
paſs ſentence upon him, and he died with all 
e ſymptoms of a penitent mind. OO 
Mr. D. Fordyce, in his Dialogues on Educa- 
on, vol. ii. p. 401. ſays the above is a true ſtory, - 
pd happened in a neighbouring ſtate not many 
HEROD having put to death his wife, Mari- 
nne, from an ill- grounded ſuſpicion of incon- 
nence, ſoon after grew melancholy and dejected, 
tiring. from the public adminiſtration of af- 
us into a ſolitary foreſt, and there abandoning - 
mſelf to all the black conſiderations which na- 
ally ariſe from a paſſion made up of love, re- 
'orſe, pity, and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his 


eb; and in all probability would ſoon have fol- 
eu wed her, had not his thoughts been called off 
= from 


lariamne, and to call upon her in his diftracted 
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. from, ſo ſad an object by public terms, which y 
that time very nearly threatened him. * 


Joseenyy, 


In the ſame dreadful ſituation of mind was 44 
lexander the Great, after the murder of his frienl 
Clitus ; and Nero, the Roman Emperor, aft 
that of his mother. | 


_ TIMOLEON was deſcended from one of the 
| beſt families of Corinth; loved his country paſ: 
ſionately; and diſcovered upon all occaſions 1 
ſingular humanity of. temper, except -againf 
tyrants and bad men. He was an excellent cay- 
tain, and as in his youth he had all the maturity df 
age, in age he had all the fire and courage of the 
moſt ardent youth. He had an elder brother 
called Timophanes, whom he tenderly loved, 2 
he had demonſtrated in a battle, in which heco 
vered him with his body, and faved his life at ti 
great danger of his own; but his country vi 

ill dearer to him. That brother having mad 
himſelf tyrant * of it, fo black a crime gave him 
the ſharpeſt aMicQtion. He made uſe of all poll 
means to bring him back to his duty: kindnels 
friendſhip, affection, remonſtrances, and eve 
menaces. But finding all his endeavours ineffet- 
tual, and that nothing could prevail upon u 
heart abandoned to ambition, he'cauſed his br. 
ther to be aſſaſſinated in his preſence by two af 
his friends and intimates ; and thought that, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, the laws of nature ought to 
give place to thoſe of a country. This action ws 
admired and applauded by the principal citizens0 


* This word (tyrant) originally Gznified no more than king 
and was anciently the title of lawful princes, P 


| Cor inth, 


— 
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int, and dy oft of the phtiofophers, who: 
Ned upon - it's the Hoff noble effort of huntan 
nue j anch Plutaren ſectiis to pafs tus ſame jadg- 
ent upon it. Alk the world were fist of that 
mom; And fome people reproae hett him as an 
onjinable fratticide, who could riot fail of draws 
down the vengeartce of the” gods upon him. 
is mother eſpecially; in the exceſs: of hes grief, 

ered the moſt dreadful imprecations againſt 
m; and hem he came to confole her, not being 


e to beur the fight of her ſon's murderer; ſfiès 


ws upon him. He was the ſtruck with alt the 
nors of the mot guilty, arid gywing bimfelf 
to the cruetleft rethorfe; cen fidered Pimo- 
mes no lorrget as à tyratft, but as a brother, and 
blyeck ta pütt art end to His life by abſtaining 
tall nourifliment. - It was wit great difficulty 
friends difluaded Him fromm that füt refolu 
rayers and inſtances, 
ort tõ Rye But he 


. Overcome by their 

8 u t Kngth pers iter 
Moch to paſs the reſt of His dæys in ſolitade. 

n that moment herenotimcectafſ pubic affairs; 

fot ſeyeral years never came to the ty; but 

nee ay Pre nay * 3 

es, aban ddt to excers 6 & arrd thickan- 


5. So trac it is, that the praiſes of 
terers, nor the falſe reaſonings of paliticians, 
ſuppreſs the cries of conſcience, which is at 
ethe witneſs, judge, and executioner of thoſe 
preſume to violate the moſt ſacred rights and 


of nature. He paſſed twenty years in this 
lition, PLuT. Id TIMOL. 


YRCANUS, high-prieſt and prince of the 
s, left five ſons at his death; the firſt was 
obulus, who ſucceeded his father in the high- 
0b, I, G 1 prieſt- 
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prieſt- hood and temporal ſovereignty. His my. 
ther, in virtue of her huſband's will, pretend 
to the government; but Ariſtobulus was the 
ſtrongeſt, and put her in priſon, where he cauſy 


her to be ſtarved. to death. For his brothers, 3 


he loved Antigonus, the eldeſt of them, he gat 


him at firſt a ſhare in the government: the other 


three he confined. in priſon during his life. When 
Ariſtobulus had fully poſſeſſed himſelf of th 
authority his father had enjoyed, he enter 
into a war with the Iturians; but a diſtempr 
obliging him to return to Jeruſalem, he left the 
command of the army to his brother Antigonus 
to make an end of the war he had begun. 

The queen, and her cabal, who envied Antige 
nus the king's favour, took the advantage of this 
illneſs to alienate the king 1 75 him by falſere 
ports and vile calumnies. Their plot ſucceeded 
and Ariſtobulus gave orders for his brother t 
be put to death. 5 

Fe was not long before the prince diſcoveredl 
that had paſſed, was violently affected with it, au 
inconfolable for his death. Tormented with - 
morſe of conſcience for this murder, and that d 
his mother, he led a miſerable life, and expire 
at laft in the higheſt grief and deſpair. 

_  JosEPH, ANTIQ, xIli. 19. Ip. DE BEL. JuD.i; 
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SENTIMENTS. 


„xs TAN Y of mind gives a man reputa- 
tion, and makes him happy in deſpite of all 

nisfortunes, | MGR 

There is not on earth a f pectacle more worthy 
he regard of the Creator, intent on his works, 
han a brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings. | 
What can be more honourable than to have 
ourage enough to execute the commands of rea- 
on and 1 ierice;z to maintain the dignity of 
Dur nature, and the {tation aſſigned us; to be proof 
gainſt poverty, pain, and death itſelf? I mean, 
) far as not to, do any thing that is ſcandalous 
r ſinful ; to avoid them; and to ſtand adverſity, 
inder all ſhapes, with Famine on and conſtancy. 
To do this is to be great above title and fortune. 
This argues the ſo uf of an heavenly extraction, 
dd is worthy the offspring of the Deity. | 


Endure and conquer; Jove will ſoon di iſpoſe 
To future good our paſt and preſent woes: 
An hour will come with pleaſure to relate 
Your ſorrows paſt, or benefits of fate. . 


| He lives i in fame who dies 1 in virtue cauſe, ; 


EXAMPLES. 


1 AFTER the Cartha inians had defeated the 
Roman army, and taken Re * that il- 


urious Commancer, * met with 
ſuch 
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ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes as induced them 0 
think of putting an end to ſo deſtructive a warb 
a ſpeedy peace, With this view, they began b 
ſoften the rigour of Regulus's confinement; an 
endeavoured to. odere him to. go to Rome with 
their ambaſfadors, and to ufe his intereſt to brin 
about a peace upon moderate terms, or at leaſt 
. exchan of priſoners. Regulus obeyed his ma, 
fers, ad em bdarked for Rome, after having baut 
himſelf, by a ſolemn aath, to return to his chains 
| i the negociation did not ſucceed. The Cartha, 
ginian ſhip. arrived ſafe in Italy: but when Re. 
gulus came to the gates of the city, he refuſcit 
nter them; my misfortunes, ſaid he, have mat 
me alave to the. a Lam no longe 
a Roman citizen. The fenate always gives at 
dience to ſoreigners without the gates. His iſ 
arcia went out, to meer Him, and preſented u 
bim his two children: but he, only caft ing a wilt 
look on them, fixed his eyes on the ground, wif 
he. thought himſelf unworthy of the embraces df 


his wife, and the careſſes of his children. Wheg 
the ſenators Fu in the. ſuburbs, he was in. 
troduced to them with the Carthaginian ambif- 
ſadors z. and, together with them, made the tut 
propoſals wherewith he was charged. * Car 
ſcript here, ſaid he, ** being now a ave tothe 
Carthaginians, I am come to, treat with. you ca. 
cerning a-peace, and an exchange of priſoners.” 
Having, uttered. theſe words, he began to wid. 
draw, and follow the ambaffadors, who: were nt 
allowed to be preſent at the deliberations and di- 
putes of the conſeript fathers, If vain the ſenate 
prefſed him to ſtay. He gave his opinion as 
old; ſenator. and con ſul. ain teſuſod tu continue 
the aſſembly tilb his African maſters orderad him: 
and then the ilhurſtrious fave. taalt his pd 


an among 
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amo the Fathers; dut continued ſilent, wich his 
—.— on the ground, while the more ancient 
Tho ſpoke. When it eame to his turn to de- 
ver his opftrion, he addreſfed hitnſelf to the con- 
ſcript fathers in the following words: Though 
n Pave "yt Carthage, ret J am Free at 
Rome; and will therefore CHA re my ſenkiments 
vith Freedom. Romans, it is not for your ititereſt 
ther to grant the Carthaginians a peace, or to 
an xchan * of pri ſoners with them. Car- 
is extremely exhauſted; and the only reaſon 
* ſues 107 ence is, decauſe ne is not in a 
nditton to continue Ade war. Yeu have been 
ranqufthed but once, and that by my fault; a 
zukt which” Merelkrs Has repai 4 by 2 Rafal 
tory,” Bat the -Catthi fats ase dees . 


ten oyercome, that they Have not the courage 
> look Rome in the face. Your allies continue 


peaceable, and ſerve yon with Zeal: Büt your 
memics troops conſiſt only of mercenaries, Who 
aye no other tie than that of intereſt, and will 
don de diſobliged by the republic they ferve; 
arthage being already quite deſtitute of ARGS 
jay them. No, Romans, a peace with Carthage 
bes not, by any means, ſuit your intereſt; eon? 
idering the condition to which the Carthaginians 
re reduced: I therefore adyiſe you to purfue the 
ar with greater vigour than ever. As for the! 
achange of priſoners, you have among the Cars 
dagiflian captives feveral officers of diſtinction, | 
MMO are young, and may one day command the 
demies arintes ; but, as for me, I am advanced in 
fears, and my Aft kufes have made mie 'ufeleſs, 
ile, what can you expect from ſoldiers who- 
ave been vang ilk d 'and made — ? Buch 
nen, like dmefbas deer that have eſcaped out of 
 huntet's toils, will ever be upon the alarmnz 
; — WM Y | and 


— 
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and ready to fly.” The ſenate, greatly affect 
with his diſintereſtedneſs, magnan imity, and con- 


tempt of life, would willingly have preſerved hin, 
and continued the war in Africa. Some were d 
opinion, that in Rome he was not obliged t 
keep an oath which had been extorted from bin 
in an enemy's country. The Pontifex Maxi. 
mus himſelf, being conſulted in the caſe, de. 
Clared, that Regulus might continue at Rome, 
without being guilty of perjury. But the noble 
captive, highly offended at this deciſion, as if his 
honour and courage were called in queſtion, de. 
clared to the ſenate, 'who trembled to hear hin 
ſpeak, that he well knew what torments were 
reſerved for him at Carthage; but that he had ſo 
much of the true ſpirit of a Roman, as to dread 
Teſs the tortures of a cruel rack than the ſhamed 
a diſhonourable action, which would follow hin 
to the grave. It is my duty,” ſaid he, © to 
return to Carthage; let the gods take care of the 
reſt.” This intrepidity made the ſenate fiil 
more de ſirous of ſaving ſuch an hero. All means 
were made uſe of to make him ſtay, both by the 
people and the ſenate. He would not even ſee bi 
wife, nor ſuffer his children to take their leaveof 
him. Amidſt the lamentations and tears of the 
whole city, he embarked with the Carthaginia 
ambaſſadors, to return to the place of his ſlavery, 
with as ſcrene and cheerful a countenance as if be 
had been going to a country-ſeat for his diver» 
ſion. The Carthaginians were ſo enraged again 
him, that they invented new torments to fatis 
their revenge. Firſt they cut off his eye- lid 
| keeping him for a while in a dark dungeon, ani 
then bringing him out, and expoſing him to ti 
fun at noon-day. After this, they ſhut him i) 
in a kind of a cheſt, ſtuck with nails, having 115 
3 1 poin 
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oints inwards, ſo that he could neither ſit nor 
ſean, without great torment ;. and there they ſuf- 
fred him to die with hunger, anguiſh and want 
of ſleep. 


VAL. Max. lib. i. c. 1. and lib. ix. c. 2. Liv, 


E PIT. c. xviii. CIC. DE OFFIC, lib. iii. A. 
GELL1Us, lib. iv. 2 . 


AGIS, the colleague of Leonidas in the govern- 
ent of Sparta, was a young prince of great 
hopes. He ſhewed himſelf juſt and obliging to all 
men; and in the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and 
fublimity-of his virtues, not only exceeded Leoni- 
das, who reigned with him, but all the kings of 
Sparta from king. Ageſilaus. He was a very hand- 
ſome perſon, and of a graceful behaviour; yet, to 
heck the vanity he might take therein, he would 
always dreſs in a very plain manner. He had been 
bred very tenderly by his mother Ageſiſtrata, and 
his grand-enather Archidamia, who were the weal- 
thieſt of 'all the Lacedemonians ; yet, before the 
ige of twenty-four, he ſo far overcame himſelf, 
is to renounce effeminate pleaſures. In his diet, 
athings, and in all his exerciſes, he choſe to imi- 
tate the old Lyeurgic frugality and temperance; 
and was often heard to ſay, He would not de- 
re the kingdom, if he did not hope, by means of 
that authority, to reſtore their ancient laws and 
uſcipline,” This maxim governed his whole life: 
ang with this view, he aſſociated with men of 
ntereſt and capacity, who were equally willin 
to bring about the, great deſign he had form 
of thoroughly reforming the ſtate, now ſunk into 
luxury and debauch. For this purpoſe attempts 
vere made; and ſo far ſucceeded, that Leonidas 
thought it adviſeable to abdicate the throne. But 
igellaus, from intereſted views, acted ſo preci- 


as FYFCYOMNSTANCY. 
. Puately, that, while Agis was leading a body a 
Spartan troops to the aſſiſtance of the Achæam, 
a Conſpiracy was formed ſor reſtoring Leonidas 
whoſe ambition, pride, and luxury, had great) 
contributed to anate the minds of the pe. 
ple. Leonidas heing now re- ſettled on th 
throne, tried every method poſſible to get Avi 
into his power; and which he at laſt effected by 
the-treachery.of Amphares and Demochares. Be. 
ing dragged away to the common priſon, the 
aphori conſtituted by Leonidas ſat ready to juig 
him. As ſoon as he came in, they aſked hin, 
* How. he durſt attempt to alter the goven- 
ment? At which he ſmiled, without akfordn 
an anſwer; which provoked one of the ephority 
tell him, That he ought rather to weep, fa 
they would make him ſenſible of his preſump- 
tion. Another afked him, Whether he was not 
conſtrained to do what he did by Ageſilaus and 
Lyſander ? To which the king, with a compoſed 
countenance, 'anfwered : I was conſtrained by 
no man; the deſign was mine; and my intent 
was to have reſtored the laws of Lycurgus, and 
to have governed by them.“ But do you not 
now, ſaid one of his judges,” ** repent of yout 
raſhneſs ? No,“ replied the king; I ca 
never repent of ſo juſt and honourable an inten- 
tion I he ephori then ordered him to be taken 
away, and ſtrangled, The officers of juſtice te- 
fuſed to obey ; and even the mercenary ſoldien 
eclined ſo unworthy an action. W hercupon 
mochares, ..revil-ng them for cowards, forced 
the king into the room where the execution was to 
be performed. Agis, about to die, perceiving one 
of the ſerjeants bitterly betwailing his misfortune! 
& Weep not, friend, for me, ſaid he, “Who de 
innocently; but grieve for 'thoſe who are gulf 
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this horrid act. My condition is much bet- 


. man theirs.” Then, ſtretching out his 
„eck, he ſabmitted to death with a conſtancy 


Worthy both of the royal dignity, and his e 
eat character. Immediately after Agis was 
. 


fend, Amphates went out of the priſon gate, 
here he found Ageſiſtrata; who, kneeling: at 
is feet, be gently raiſed her up, pretending ſtill 


ee ſame friendſhip as formerly. He afſured her, 
e need not fear any, further violence ſhould be 

e #ered againſt her ſon; and that'if ſhe pleaſed, 
ee might go in and ſee him. She begged her 
other might alſo have the favour of being ad- 
|» 


nittecd: to which he replied, ' <©- Nobody ſhould 
under her.“ When they were entered, be c 
handed tie gate ſhould be again locked, and the 
rand mother to be the firſt introduced. She was 
oy grown very old; and had lived all her days in 
heat reputation of wiſdom and virtue. As ſobn 
Amphares thought ſhe was diſpatehed, he 
ad Ageſiſtrata the might 80 in, if ſhe pleaſedt 

de entered: Where, beholding Her ſon's Bodp 
etched on the bene and he ities berge 
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the neck, fe ftovd at firſt aſtomiſnied at fo her 
d x ſpectacle; but, after à while, recollecting 
fer ſpirits, the firſt thing The did was t affiſt the 

ddrers in tak ing down the body; then eoveting 
decently; ffie laid it by her fon's; Where, em“ 
ing and kiffing bis checks, © my ſon, 
id ſhe, „ It is th to great merey and gooditefs 
Vhich hath broug t'thee ati us to this tire 
td,” Amphares; who ftbod watching behind'the = 
bot, ruſhed in Haſtily; andy wich # füricus tons 
Ind couritenatice; fad to her: „ Since you aps © 
rove' d welt of your forr's ations, it is Rt-yarb - © 
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on!d partake it his reward.“ * She, riſing wp ts © 
et her defttny, — at” .- 


bf parliament, had juſt enacted the law of the 


above mentioned denounceddeath againſt all thok 
in the ſacrament was not converted after conſt 


ment in both kinds; or affirm, that it was wy 


1 


L Pray the gods that all this une to the 
ood of Sparta.” After which, ſhe ſubmitted th 
leath with a compoſure and firmneſs that re 

tears from the executioner. . PLUT. IN Ach. 


SIR William Aſkew, of Kelſay, in Lincoln. 
hire, was bleſſed with ſeveral daughters. Hi 
' fecond, named Anne, had received a genteel edi. 
cation; which, with an agreeable perſon, an 
good underſtanding, rendered her a very proper 
perſon to be at the head of a family. Her father, 
regardleſs of his daughter's inclination and happi. 
neſs, obliged her to marry a 3 who hal 
nothing to recommend him but his fortune, and 
who was a moſt bigoted papiſt. No ſooner vn 
he convinced of his wife's, regard for the do- 
trines of the reformation from popery, than, hy 
the inſtigation of the prieſts, he violently drore 
ber from his houſe, though ſhe had borne hin 
two children, and her conduct was unexcep 
tionable. Abandoned by her huſband, ſhe cane 
up to London, in order to procure a divorce, 
and to make herſelf known to that part of the 
court who either profeſſed, or were favourers d 
proteſtantiſm : but, as Henry VIII. with conſent 


4 


fix articles, commonly called the bloody ſtatute, 
"ſhe was cruelly. betrayed: by her own huſband; 
and, upon his information, taken into cuſtody, 
and examined concerning her faith. . The a 


who ſhould. voy! the doctrine of tranſubſlarli. 
tion; or, that bread and wine made uſe o 


- eration into the rea body and blood of Chrif; 
or, maintain the neceflity of receiving the ſacn. 
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for prieſts to marry; that the vows of celibacy 
might be broken; that private maſſes were of no 
avail.; and that auricular confeſſion to a prieſt 
was not neceſſary to ſalvation. Upon theſe arti- 
cles, ſhe was examined by the inquiſitor, a prieſt, 
the lord-mayor of London, and the biſhop's chan- 
cellor ; and to all their queries gave proper and 
pertinent anſwers z but not being ſuch as they 
approved, ſhe was ſent back to priſon ; where 
ſhe remained eleven days to ruminate alone on 
her alarming ſituation, and was denied the ſmall 
conſolation of a friendly viſit. The king's coun- 
cil being at Greenwich, ſhe was once more exa- 
mined * by chancellor Wriotheſley, Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Robin- 
ſon ; but not being able to convince her of her 
ſuppoſed errors, ſhe was ſent to the Tower. It 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that Mrs, Aſkew was 
favoured by ſome ladies of high rank ; and that 
ſhe carried on a religious correſpondence with - 


Mr. Strype, from an authentic paper, gives us the following - 
ſort account of her examination, which may not, perhaps, be un- 
entertaining, or uſeleſs to the reader : Sir Martin Bowes, (lord- 
mayor) fitting with the council, as moſt meet for his wiſdom, and 
ſeeing her ſtand upon life and death, I pray you, quoth he, my 
lords, give me leave to talk to this woman ? Leave was. granted. 
Lord Mayor. Thou fooliſh woman, ſayeſt thou, that the prieſt 
cannot make the holy body of Chriſt? A. Afew, I ſay ſo, my 
lord: for L have read that God made man : but that man made 
God I never read; nor, I ſuppoſe, ever ſhall read it. L:rd Mayor. 
No! thou fooliſh woman, after the words of conſecration, is it 
not the Lord's body? A. Aftew. No: it is but conſecrat:d-bread, 
or ſacramental bread. Lord Mayor. What if a mouſe eat it after 
conſecration z what ſhall become of this mouſe? what ſazeft thou, 
thou fooliſh woman? A. Aſtemw. What ſhall become ot her, [a y 

you, my Lord? Lord Mayor. I ſay, that the mouſe is damned. 

; A. Aſkew. Alack, poor mouſe! - Perceiving that ſome could 

|; nat keep in their laughing, the council proceeded to the butchery 

| and Laughter that they intended before they came there. 
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2  CONSTWNGY. 
the queen *. So that the chancellor W riotheſly 
hoping that he might diſcover ſomething that 
would afford matter of impeachment again thy 
princeſs, the ear] of Hertford, or his counteſi 
who all favoured: the reformation, ordered her i, 
be put to the rack: but her fortitude in ſuffering, 
and her reſolution not to betray her friends, wi 
proof againſt that diubolical invention. Net | 
roan, not a word. could be extorted from her. 
he chancellor, provoked. with what he calle 
her obſtinacy, augmented her tortures with hi 
own hands, and with unheard of violence: but 
her courage and conſtancy were invincible; and 
theſe barbarians gained nothing by their cruelties, 
hut everlaſt ing diſgrace and intamy. As ſoon 
as ſhe was taken trom the rack 'ſhe fainted 
away; but, being recovered, ſhe was condemned 
to the flames. Her 'ibones were diſlocated in ſuch 
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Abost this tive, Henry was afſſi cted with an ulcer in bis leg, 
The queen bis laft wife, Catharine Parr, attended him wich the 
moſt; dutiful care, and employed every art which her fagacty or 
affectiqn coytd ſuggeſt, in order to 1outh his pain, ang diyer his 
melanrholy. Ris fayourite topic of converfatior was divinity : and 
Catharine; whoſe good ſenſe enabled her to talk on any ſubict, 
was frequently drawn into the ar ument; and being'a ſecret friend 
to the reforniation, would ſometimes difcoyer more of her ſen: 
timents thin uetexonßſtert with her fafety. Henry, incenſe] 
of her preſumption in dating to differ frem him, xy hae of 
her ohſt naey to Gardiger; who gkidly embraced ſuch's favouribie 
opportunity of widening the breach between them. He commenced 
144575 for the care he took of the orthodoxy ef his ſubjects: 
and told him, that the more exalted the perſon was who was pu; 
niſhed, and ihe more nearly connected with his maje ſiy, the ereater 
terror would the example fitjke into others; and the more glorious 
would the ſacrifice appear to all ſucccedin _ The chancellor, 
being con ſulted, highly approved cf what ve 1M 5p had acyancel; 
and Henry, actuated by his dn impetuous temper, and encouraged 
þy the advice of his counſellors, carried the maiter to ſuch a levgihy | 
28 to orver articles of impeachment to be drawn ow! againk his 
own wife: But the fectecy and fidelity of Mrs. Aſkew, togeiber | 
Vith che prudeat behaviour”or the queen, faved her from the im- 

minent danger ſhe was in. FE | 1 


81 | 2 man- 


manner, that they were forced to carry her in a 
hair b the place of execution. While ſhe was 
at the ſtake, letters were brought her from the 
lord: chancellor, offering her the king's pardon 
if ſhe would recant. But ſhe refuſed to look at 
them; telling the meſſenger, that “ ſhe came 
not thither to deny her lord and maſter.” The 
ſame letters were alſo tendered to three other per- 
ſons, condemned to the ſame fate; and who, 
animated by her example, refuſed to accept them. 
Whereupon the lord- mayor commanded the fire to 
be kindled; and, with ſavage ignorance, cried 
out Nat juſtitia, Let juſtice take its courſe. The 
ſaggots being. lighted, ſhe commended her ſoul, 
with the utmoſt compoſure, into the hands of her 
Maker ; ard, like the great tounder of the religion 
ſhe profefied, expired, praying for her murderers, 
July 16, 1546, about the 25th year of her age. 

Mu. or A. ASKEW. HisT. ENGL, 


l do not know, if all circumſtances be conſider- 
ed, whether the hiſtory of this, or any other nation, 
can furniſn a more ilJuftrious example than this 
now related. To her father's will ſhe ſacrificed 
her own inclinations. Toa huſband, unworthy 
of her affections, ſhe behaved with prudence, 
reſpect and obedience. The ſecrets of her 
friends ſhe preſerved inviolable, even amidſt the 
tortures of the rack. Her conſtancy in ſuffer- 
ing, conſidering her age and ſex, was equal, at 
leaſt, if not ſuperior, to any thing on record: 
and her piety was genuine and unaffected; of 
wich the gave the moſt exalted proof in dying 
a martyr for the caufe of lier religion, and liberty 
of conſcienge. But who can read this example, 
and not lament and deteſt that ſpirit of cruelty _ 
ad inhumanity which is imbibed and cheriſhed | 
ES in 
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134 CONTINENCE. 
in the church of Rome! a ſpirit repugnant to 
the feelings of nature, and directly oppoſite to the 
conduct and diſpoſition of the great Author of 
our religion, who came not to deſtroy men's lives, 
but to Re them; and, inſtead of delighting ig 
the death of a ſinner, gave his own life a ranſon 
for theirs. On the contrary, who that is not 
ſunk into brutality can ſee, without horror, 1 
man, a prieſt, pretending to be influenced by the 
love and honour of God, torturing a woman 
whaſe youth and beauty might have diſarmed the 
moſt ſavage reſentment, and after often wearying 
himſelf in this diabolical ſervice, committing her 
to the flames, for not believing the groſſeſt abſur. 
dities and impoſſibilities? Who can ſee animoſities, 
hatred, and variance, encouraged, and fomentet 
between man and wife, and the one prompted and 
perſuaded to contrive and effect the death of the 
other, and not abandon a religion that juſtifies 
ſuch a praQtice ? 


"SENTIMENTS 


| T H1S is a virtue that makes but an incon- 
A fiderable figure in our days. However, me 
ought not to loſe our ideas of things, though ve 
have debauched our true reliſh: in our practice: 
for, after all, ſolid virtue will keep its place in 
the opinion of the wiſe and ſenſible part of man- 
kind. And though cuſtom has not made it ſo 
ſcandalous as it ought to be to inſnare 3 
1 wo 
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women, and triumph in the falſchood : ſuch 
actions as we ſhall relate muſt be accounted true 
gallantry, and riſe higher in our eſteem the far- 
ther they are removed from oũr imitation. 

The force of cuſtom is prodigious and unac- 
countable :- the bulk of mankind are enſlaved by 
it. They have little elſe to plead for moſt of 
their opinions : but the opinion of the multitude 
is one of the moſt erroneous, inconſiſtent, and 
variable rules we can poſſibly proceed by. Their 
blind prejudices, with a mixture of ſtrong paſſions, 
are the governing principles of their actions. One 
of the ſureſt ways, therefore, that can be taken, 
both to think and act wrong, is implicitly to fol- 
low the predominant taſte and bias of the times, 
i. e. the guidance of the multitude, the extravagance 
of their principles, and the licentiouſneſs of their 
behaviour. It is no wonder, then, ſince men ap- 
pear to be ſo indolent, and inclined to ſubmit to 
and follow the public leading implicitly, that 
cuſtom is apprehended to give a ſort of ſanfion 
to vice itſelf ; and hinders them from diſcerning 
in a clear and ftrong light, its nature, baſeneſs, 
and deformity. TY e cabs | 
Continence conſiſts not in an inſenſibility or 
LAN paſſions, but in the well-ordering 

em, 5 | 

One man may be much more cheaply virtuous 
than another, according to the different ſtrength of 
their paſſions. | S 

The pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate deſire, 
or denying an impetuous appetite, is not only 
nobler, but greater by far than any that is to be 
found in the moſt tranſporting moments of gra- 
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gc 1PIO the younger, when only twenty-fbur 
years of age, was appointed by'the Roman 
republic* to the command of the army againſt the 
Spaniards. His wiſdom and valour would hay 
done honour to the moſt experienced general. 
Determined — ſtrike an important blow, he forms 
a deſign of beſieging Carthagr na, then the capital 
of the Sertkag nian em ire in Bpain. His fie 
fures. were ſo judiciouſſy concerted, and with f 
much courage and intrepidity purſued, both by 
_ fea and land, that notwithftanding a bold and 
. ee capital was taken by ſtorm, 
The plunder was immenſe. Fen thouſand fre- 
men were mate ptiſoners: and above three hun- 
dred more, of both ſexes, were received is hof- 
ages. One of the latter, a very ancient lady, 
the wife of Mandonlus, brother of Indibilet, 
king of the Hergetes, watching her opportunity, 
came out of the crowd, and throwiny herſelf at 
the conqueror's feet, conjured him, with tears in 
her eyes, to recommend to thoſe who had the 
ladies in their keeping to have regard to theit᷑ fex 
and birth. Scipio, who did not underſtand her 
meaning at firſt, aſſured her that he had given 
orders that they fhould not want for any thing, 
But the lady replied, Thoſe conveniencits ate 
not what affect us. In the condition to which for- 
tune hath reduced us, with what onght we not to 
be contented *. I 8 other apprehenſions, 
when F confider, on one fide; the Ticentiouſneſs of 
war; and, on the other, the youth and beauty of 
the princeſſes, which you ſee here before us; for 


as to me, my age protects me from all Ro 
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this reſpect. She had with her the daughters of 
Indibiles, and feveral other ladies of high rank, 
all in the flower of youth, who conſidered her as 
their mother. Scipio, then comprehending what 
he ſubject of her fear was, © My on glory, 
ſays he, and that of the Roman people, are 
concerned in not ſuffering that virtue, which 
ught always to be reſpected, wherever we find 
it, ould be expoſed in my camp to a treatment 
unworthy of it. But you give me a new motive 
for being more ftriet in my care of it, in the virtu- 
ous ſolicitude you ſhew in thinking only of the 
weſervation of your honour, in the midſt of fo 
zany other objects of fear.” After this conver- 
ation, he committed the care of the ladies to-forne 
ficers of experienced -prudence, ſtrictiy com- 
nanding, that they ſhould treat them with all 
he reſpect they could pay to the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of their allies and particular 
friends, It was not long before Scipio's integrity 
nd virtue were put to the trial. Being retired. in 
is camp, ſome of his officers brought him a young 
irgin of ſuch exquiſite beauty, that ſhe drew 
pon her the eyes and admiration of every. body. 
he young conqueror ſtarted from his ſeat with 
onfuſion and ſurprize; and, like one thunder= 
ruck, ſeemed to be robbed of that preſence of 

ind and ſelf-poſſeffion ſo neceſſary in a gene- 
, and for which Scipio was remarkably fa- 
„ "ous. In a few moments, having -rallied his 
; W'6coling ſpirits, he enquired of the beautiful 
ve, in the moſt civil and pelite manner, 
encerning her country, birth, and connections; 
finding that ſhe was betrothed to a Celtibe- 
r 

1 
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ian prince, named Allueius, he ordered both 
um and the captive's parents to be fent for. 
be Spaniſh prince no ſooner appeared in his 


preſence, 
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preſence, than, even before he ſpoke to the fathe 
and mother, he took him aſide; and, to . 
move the anxiety he might be in on account of 
the 8 he addreſſed him in theſe words, 
* You and I are young, which admits of n 
ſpeaking to you with more liberty. "Thoſe who 
brought me your future ſpouſe, aſſured me, at the 
ſame time, that you loved her with extreme ten. 
derneſs; and her beauty left me no room t 
doubt it. Upon which reflecting, that if, like 
you, I had thought on making an engagement, 
and were not wholly engroſſed with the affain 
of my country, I ſhould defire that ſo honour 
able and legitimate a paſſion ſhould find fa 
vour. I think myſelf happy in the preſent con- 
juncture to do you this ſervice. Though the 
fortune of war has made me your maſter, I deſin 
to be your friend. Here is your wife: take bet, 
and may the gods bleſs you with her. One thing, 
however, I would have you be fully aſſured of, 
that ſhe has been amongſt us as ſhe would har 
been in the houſe of her father and mother. Fat 
be it from Scipio to purchaſe a looſe and momen- 
tary pleaſure at the expence of virtue, honour, 
and the happineſs 'of an honeſt man, No: | 
have kept her for you, in order to make you 4 
preſent worthy of you and of me. The only gri- 
titude I require of you for this ineſtimable git 
is, that you would be a friend to the Roma 
people.” Allucius's heart was too full to male 
him any anſwer : but throwing himſelf at the 
general's feet, he wept aloud. The captive lady 
fell into the ſame poſture z_ and remained ſo, til 
the father burſt out into the following words: 
«<< Oh1 divine Scipio! the gods have given ol 
more than human virtue glorious leader: 
Ob! wondrous youth! does not that oblige 
_ | | a VIrgt 
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iroin give you, while ſhe prays to the gods for 
— — raptures 2 the -— ports 
ou could have reaped from the poſſeſſion of her 
jured perſon ! E ö : —— 
The relations of the yung lady had brought 
vith them a very conſiderable ſum for her ran- 
om: but, when they ſaw that ſhe was reſtored 
them in ſo generous and godlike a manner, 
ey intreated the conqueror with great earneſt» 
eſs, to accept that ſum as a preſent; and de- 
lared, by his complying, that new favour would 
omplete their joy and gratitude. Scipio, not being 
ble to reſiſt ſuch warm and earneſt ſolicitations, 
old them, that he accepted the gift; and ordered 
t to be laid at his feet: then, addreſſing himſelf 
o Allucius, I add,” ſays he, to the portion 
yhich you are to receive from your father-in-law 
his ſum; which I deſire you, to accept as a mar- 
age preſent. 1 e 
8 f we conſider that Scipio was at this time in 
e prime of life, unmarried, and under no re- 
iraint, we cannot hut acknowledge, that the 
onqueſt he made of himſelf was far more glori- 
us than that of the Carthaginian empire: and 
hough his treatment of this captive prince 
yas not more delicate and - generous than 
hat might juſtly be expected from a. per- 
an endowed with reaſon and reflection; yet, 
onſidering how few there are in his circum- 
ances who would have. acted as he did, we 
annot but , applaud his conduct, and propoſe: 
im as a ſuitable. example to future ages. Nor; 
vas his virtue unrewarded, The young prince, 
larmed with the liberality and politeneſs of Sei- 
io, went into his country to publiſk the praiſes! 
If ſo generous a victor. He cried out, in the 
anſports pf his gratitude, .** That there was 
| | come 
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come into Spain a young hero like the goh, 
whe: conquered. all things leſs by. thie force of hi 
arms, than che charms of his virtue, and the orett 
neſs of his beneficence.” Upon this report all CG 
tiberia ſubmitted to the Romans; and Allueiy 
returned in a ſhout to Scipio, at the head of fou. 
teen hundred choeſen horſe, to faciliate his fi. 
ture conqueſts. To render the marks of hi 
gratitude ſtill more durable, Allucius caufed th 
action 'we have juſt related to be engraven on! 
ſilver | ſhield, which he preſented to Scipio; 4 
prefent infinitely . more eſtimable and glorioy 
than nll his treaſures and triumphs. This bucks 
ler, which: Scipio carried with him when het. 
turned to Rome, was Toft, in Paſſing the Rhone, 
with part of the baggage. It continued in thi 
river, till che year 1665, when ſome - fiſhermen 
ran it. It is now in the king of France's tx 
binet. „ "MY 
| Lav. lib. xxvi e. 50, VAI. Max: lib. iv. e. 
 Roxiin's Rom. Hisr. vol. 5. p. 382 
Tartzn, Numb, 8. 
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onquerory fre, and nat yet engaged in matrimo- 
* neyertheleſt, his camp was to thoſe prin- 
alles a ſacred: aſylum, on rather a; temple, in 
dich their chaſtity was ſecured; as vader the 
uard, of virtue, itfelf; and fo highly fevered, that 
Darius, im histexpiring moments, hearing the kind 
ratment they had met with, could not help lift- 
g up his dying hands towards heaven, and wiſh- | 
ag ſueceſs to 1b; wi ſe and generous a conqueror, 
bo could govern his paſſions at ſo critical a time. 
flutareb informs us mare particularly, that the) 
inceſſes lived fo retired in the camp, according 
> thejr, on deſire, that they were not ſeen by: 
y perſon, except their on attendamts; non 
ld an otherperſon dare to approach thein apart: 
wants. After the firſt viſit, Which was areſpect: 
ul and ceremonious one, Alexander, to avoid ex- 
ofing himſelf to the dangers of human fraiſty, 
ade a ſolemn re ſolution never to viſit Darius's 
ueen ler Nee He, himſelf, informs us of this 
nemorable cireumftance, in a letter wiote By Him 
> Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put 
) death; certain Masedonians, h had foxced 
e wives of ſome foreign ſoldiers. In thisiletter: 
Jas the following paragraph: © For as to my lebfyi 
ball be found, that I neither: ſaw, non would 
ee the wife of Darius; and did not ſuffer anyone 
oſpeal of her beauty befor miei 
e 15.495 415-7 enn 
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 IÞ, is.remegked> of Hannibal; the famous. Car- 
Hagan commander, that he always ſhewedoun« 
mmon wiſdond and; continance with ragard t 
06 great number: of women taen priſoners du 
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ring 
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ring the courſe of his wars; inſomuch, that 3 
one would have imagined he had been born i. 
Africa, where incontinence is the predominatt 
vice of the country. Pudicitiam que eum tan 
titer tot captiva habuiſſe, ut in Africa natum quidi 
gare. Juosrix. lib. xxxii. c. 4. 
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- ISOCRATES informs us that Nicocles, king 
of Solamin, gloried in never having known ay 
woman beſides his wife: and was amazed that al 
other contracts of civil ſociety ſhould be treated 
with due regard, whilſt that of marriage, the 
moſt: ſacred and inviolable of obligations, v 
broken through with impunity ; and that men 
ſhould not bluſh to commit an infidelity with r- 
ſpe& to their wives, of which, ſhould their wing 
be guilty, it would throw them into the utmok 
anguiſt and fury, x. | 
#9 1554 +iiv 0? © 1 T80C.'IN Noc. p. 67. 


{ ANTIOCHUS, the third king of Macedon, 
receiving a growing paſſion for the prieſteſs of 
Pins, a young lady of incomparable 2 leſt 
his palace, and retired for ſome time into Ephe- 
ſus; leſt the ſight of ſuch an alluring object might 
empt him to tranſgreſs againſt the piety due t 
If you would be free from fin, fly temptation, 
He. that does not endeavour to avoid the one, cau- 
not expect Providence to defend him from the 
other. If the firſt ſparks of vice were quenched, 
there would be no flame: for how can he kil 
who dares not meditate revenge; or he be 1 
adulterer in act, that does not tranſgreſs in deſite 
How can he be perjured, that fears an oath; or be 
defraud, who dares not allow himſelf to covet! 


HENRY 


- 


harater and unguarded conduct, to frequent the 


yes from the indecent object, and reprimanded 


Fy, fy, ſaid he, for ſhame; forſooth, ye be 
o blame. . e RAPIN, 


louſneſs was at its height in Britain, a yeoman 


he lady, who was diſſatisfied with her no 
over, had fixed her eyes upon this man, an 
hought ſhe had no more to do than ſpeak her 
leaſure, He got out of her way. He refuſed 
o underſtand her; and when ſhe preſſed him 


weer, be ſaid, © 1 am married.” The ſtory 
1 eched the king, with all its circumſtances: 
1 they who expected an extravagant laugh upon 


he occaſion” were diſappointed. He ſent for the 
rſon: he found him a gentleman, though re- 


an,” ſays he, though I am not honeſt enough 


e him an appointment, and reſpected him 
V7 N 
ill 
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ole we deſpiſe for their poverty, are ho- 

ei ſt PT” 2 <4 % bad «> i bn IE * 7: 3. "eu 4 < 
e in this reſpect to a wonder; and in the 
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HENRY VI. king of England, though un- 
2ppy in his family and government, was never- 
heleſs poſſeſſed of many virtues. He was ſo re- 
for his chaſtity, that before his mar- 
age he would not allow any lady of a ſuſpicious 


ourt-: and having obſerved one day ſome ladies 
ith their boſoms .uncovered, he turned away his 


lem ſmartly in the ſimple dialect of the. times; 


IN the reign of king Charles II. when licen- 

if the guards refuſed the miſtreſs of a king. Fr 
Pp 
d 4 


uced. to that mean ſtation ; and Odds fiſh, - 


THE extreme parts of Scotland, whole _ 


wede's dominion, towards the pole, there is no 
me for adultery. They thought it an offence 


* 
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man could not) commit againſt man; and har 
no word to expreſs it in their language, Thy 
unpoliſhed Lapland peaſant with theſe thought 
is, a8 a human creature, much more refpectab 


than the gay Briton, whoſe: heart is ſtained with 
vices, and from-nataral affection; ant 


he is happier? Phe eonfidence- mutually 
repoſed between him.. and. the honeft partner gf 
his breaſt entails a ſatisfaction even in the loweſ 
poverty. It gilds the humble heart, and light 
the cabin; their homely meal is à ſacrifice of 
thanks, and every breath of ſmoke ariſes in in. 
cenſe. If hand be laid upon hand, it is ſure af. 
fectiom; and if ſome infant plays about their 
knees; they look upon him! and upon each other, 
with a = that > feldom knows, be- 
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FF is not the daring to kick à waiter at a ti g 
erm; it is not tlic ſtr wittr a cocka%, 


dreſſed in ſcarler; it is not the uttering home 
oaths and ĩmprexations at every word that conſti- Nie 
tutes an officer: "theſe may be current in tavem att 
and brothels; but. they are no characteriſtics of Wh; 


— 
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true courage. Phat man only is brave who 

fears-nothingf5 much as A eee derer 
tion; and tffat dares reſolutely and undauntedy Bi... 
go where His duty, how dangerdus ſoever it eat. 
auzyicalt Him. 1 


A man 0L, 


£$OVRAGE ig 
Aman cannot anſwer for his courage who has 
ver been in danger. 


alles, all we mould be capable of doing before 
he whole world. 
Courage is always juſt and humane. 


Courage without ade is like fanc wiehou 
wins 2 all fail and no ballaſt. F 


To te or conquer proves a hero's heart, 


Prefente of mind, and courage in diftreſy, 
Are more tha armies to — ſuccels, 
True courage dwells not in a troubled flood, 
Of mounting fpirits, and fermenting blood, 
Lodg'd in che ſoul, with virtue over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd by reafon, and by-reaſon cool'd : 

In 19 of peace content to be unkneun.— 


EXAMPLES. 


ORSENNA, the moſt potent king then in 
Ialy, having undertaken to reſtore 1 the Tar- 
ins to the throne of Rome, from-which-they had 
baniſhed for their cruelty and oppreſſion, 
propoſals to the ſenate for that purpoſe; but 
* 15 were rejected with ſcorn, he advanced 
ards Rome in a confident perfuaſion that he 
ud eaſily reduce it. When he came to the 
ige, and ſaw the Romans drawn up in order 
bttle before the river, he was ſurpriſcd at their 
lution, and not doubting but he ſhould over= 
er them. — numbers, prepared to fight. 
He aries engaged, fought with great 
ery, and long = Soho; for — Aber 
at ſlaughter on both ſides, che. Romans began 
re way, and Were quickly put to flight, = 
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perfect courage confifts in doing without Wite 
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led into the city over the bridge, which at th 
: ſame time would have afforded a paſſage to th 
enemy; if Rome had not found, in the hergy 
courage of one of her citizens, a bulwark z 
ſtrong as the higheſt walls. Publius Horatiy 
was the man, ſurnamed Cocles, becauſe he hy 
Dut one eye, hauing loft. the other in a batte 
He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt undaunted of 
the Romans. He uſed every method to ſtop th 
flying army; but perceiving that neither intr 
ties nor exhottations could overcome their fea 
he reſolved, however badly ſupported he mig 
be, to defend the entrance of the bridge till it wy 
demoliſhed behind. On the ſucceſs of this d 
pended the preſervation of the city. Only ty 
Romans followed his example, and partook d 
his danger; nay, when he ſaw but a few plas 
of the bridge remaining, he obliged them to u 
tire, and to fave themſelves. Standing alone againk 
a whole army, but preſerving his intrepidity, l 
even dared to inſult his numerous enemies; at 
taſt terrible looks upon the principal Hetruriay 
one while challenged them to, a fingle comb 
and then bitterly reproached them all. Vit 
Laves that you are,” ſaid he, not ſatin 
. with being unmindful of your own, ye are cat 
o deprive others of their liberty who have bd 
the courage to aſſume it.” Covered with I 
buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower: of darts; and: 
laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh upa 
him, the bridge was entirely . demoliſhed, a 
Cocles, throwing himſelf with his arms intoth 
Tyber, ſafely ſwam over, having, performed 
action, ſays Livy, that will command the ad 
i ration more than the faith of poſterity. He 
feceived as in triumph by the Romans. 4% 
people erected him a brazen ſtatue in armour! 


GUN AG Z. wy 
the moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum*. As 
much land was given him as he eould ſurround 
with a plough in a day t. All the inhabitants, 
both men and women, contributed to his reward; 
and in the midſt of a dreadful ſcarcity, almoſt 
every perſon in the city, depriving themſelves of 
a part of their ſubſiſtence, made him a preſent of 
eee Liv. lib. ii. c. 11. 
WHILE the Romans were at war with the 
Gauls (A. R. 394.) the latter advanced as far as 
the banks of fe fiber Anio, within three miles 
of Rome. The Romans marched againſt them: 
the two armies contintièd ſome time in ſight of 
each other, without coing to action, ſeparated 
only by the bridge over the river. A Gaul, of 
a gigantic: ſtature, advanced upon the bridge, 
and cried out with a loud voice, © Let the bra- 
veſt man in the Roman army enter the liſts with 
me; the ſucceſs of our combat ſhall. determine 
which is the more valiant nation.“ His extra- 
ordinary ſize and fierce looks ſtruck the Romans 
with ſuch terror, that for a long time not;one-in 
the whole army appeared to accept his chal- 
enge. At length young Manlius, who had fo 
remarkably ſignalized his piety for his father, 
touched with a juſt ſenſe of the affront offered to 
he Roman name, quitted his poſt,” and flying to 
he diftator, aſked leave to encounter the enemy: 
© Though I were ſure of victory, ſays he, 1 
vould not fight this proud Gaul without your 
order; but if you will give me leave, I. will 
lake this huge boaſter know, that I' am of the 


| * Theplace where the aſſemblies are held; called alfa for that 
eaſon Comitium. e 
T Agri quantum uno die eireumaravit datum. 
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blood of that Manlius, whoſe valour proved 5, 
fatal to the Grauls on the capitol.” The did. 
tor, who had been very uncaſy that no Roman 
mad accepted the challenge before, readily com- 
_ plied with the requeſt of the brave youth, «Gy, 
R ſaid he, and humble the pride d 
his 1 enemy; rev the — of the 
City where yo mrſt drew — as ſucceſy. 
fully ou relieved him to whom you owe 
t *. * pon this the young Roman, having 
— — er. buckler, which he wore as f 
Roman knight, for a ſquare one, and armed him. 
elf with a thort ſword, fit both for Cutting and 
Kabbing, advanced againſt the Gaul, who ws 
trutting about in his armour, and making a 
oftentatious ſhew of his ſtrength. Both Romam 
and 'Gauls, retired to their reſpective poſts, len. 
ing the — free for the two champions. The 
nul, 1 Livy, began the combat, by di. 
Thurging .a great blow with his long ſword z 
Ma ius, which made much noiſc, but did u 
Execution. — omg young g Kon ma 
rouſly flipping under his enemy's ſhield, ſtab 
dim in two places; ſo that he ſoon fell, and o 
wered, to ufe Livy's expreſſion, a vaſt piece d 
d with his enormous body. The congque- 
Sor TW: -of bis head, and without troubling hin- 


elf about The reſt of the ſpoils, only ſeized 
: edllar, which he tore from his neck, and 


7 as it was, put it upon his own, in toke 
of his victory: and hence he got the ſurname 
*Forquatus, which-he tranſmitted to his poſterity. 
Phe event of this combat ſo diſcouraged the 
Gauls, that pong 4 abandoned their camp in tk 
"night, and retired into Campa 
Th, | Livy, Jib, ii. c. i 
See the article 3 ihal, I 57 
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$T before the battle at Cunaxa, between 
Cyrus and his brother Artaxerxes, Clearchus ad- 
viled Cyrus not to charge in perſon, but to cover 
himſelf in the rear of the Grecian battalions. 
« What is it you fay,”* replied Cyrus, at the 
time that J am endeavouring to make myſelf king, 
would you have me ſhew myſelf unworthy of be- 
ing ſo? That wife and generous anſwer proved 
that he knew the duty of a general, eſpecially . 
on a day of battle, d he withdrawn when his: 
preſence was moſt neeeſſary, it would have ar- 
gued his want of courage, and intimidated others. 
| is neceſſary, always preſerving the due diſtine- 
tion det ween the leader and the troops, that their 
danger mould be common, and no one exemp® 
from it, leſt the latter thou}d be alarmed by: a2 
diffrent conduct. Courage in any army depends 
upon example, upon the deſire of being diſtin- 
guiſned, the fear of diſhonour, the incapacity of 
doing otherwiſe: than the reſt, and the equality _ 
of danger. The retiring of Cyrus had either 
nined, or greatly weakened, all theſe preſent 
mbtives, by difcouraging as well the officers-as' 
ſoldiers of his army. He thought, that being 
heir general, it was incumbent upon him to 
diſcharge all the functions of that office, and ta 
new himſelf worthy to be the leader and foul of 
ſuch a number of valiant men, ready to ſhed their: | 
blood for his ſervice. ä pn Boba? 

|  Xexorn. INV ExPERD. CyR, lib. i. 


JOHN III. duke of Brittany dying without 
ue, left his dominions to his niece Jane, mar- 
ied to Charles de Blois, nephew to the king: of 
rance; but John de Mountfort, brother to the 
ate duke, though by a ſecond marriage, claimed 
dne duchy, and was received as ſucceſſor by the 
H 3 people 


dd their care and protection in the moſt pathetic 
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people of Nantes. The greateſt part of the ne. 
bility ſwore fealty to Charles de Blois, thinking 
him beſt ſupported. This diſpute occaſioned à 
civil war; in the courſe of which John waz 
taken priſoner, and ſent to Paris. This misfor. 
tune would have entirely ruined his party, had 
not his intereſt been ſupported by the extraordi. 
nary abilities of his wife, Jane of Flanders, a Jady 
who ſeems to have poſſeſſed in her own perſon al 
the excellent qualities of both ſexes. Bold da- 
ring; and intrepid, ſhe fought like a warrior in 
the field: ſhrewd, ſenſible, and ſagacious, ſhe 
ſpoke like a politician in the council; and en- 
_ dowed with the moſt amiable manners, and win- 
ning addreſs, ſhe was able to move the minds of. 
her ſubjects by the force of her eloquence, and 
mould them exactly according to her pleaſure, 
She happened to be at Rennes when ſhe received 
the news of her huſband's captivity ; but that 
diſaſter, ' inſtead of depreſſing her ſpirits, ſerved 
only to'rouze her native courage and fortitude, 
She ſorthwith aſſembled the citizens ; and, hold- 
ing in her arms her infant ſon, recommended hin 


terms, as the male heir of their ancient dukes} 
who had always governed them with lenity and 
' Indulgence, and to whom they had ever profeſſtd 
the moſt zealous attachment. She declared her- 
ſelf willing to run all hazards with them in ſo jult 
a cauſe ; pointed out the refources that ſtill fe- 
mained in the alliance of England; earneſtly 
beſeeching them to make one vigorous effort 
againſt an uſurper, who being forced upon then 
by the intrigues of France, Would, as u mark ol 
his gratitude, ſacrifice the liberties of Brittany 
Bis protector. The people, moved by the affect · 


ing appearance, and animated by the noble * 
LES ; £2. „ 
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zuct of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with 
der in defending the rights of her family; and 
their example was followed by almoſt all the 
Bretons. The counteſs went from place to 

place, encouraging the garriſons of the ſeveral 

ortreſſes, and providing them with every thing 

neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence: after which ſhe 

ut herſelf up with her ſon in Hennebon, where 
he reſolved to wait for the ſuccours which the 
king of England (Edward III.) had promiſed to 
fend to her aſſiſtance. Charles de Blois, accom- 
nanied by the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, 
and many other noblemen, took the field with a 
numerous army, and having reduced Rennes, laid 
ege to Hennebon, which was defended by the 
ountels in perſon. This heroine. repulſed the 
aſhilants in all their attacks with the. moſt un- 
launted courage, and obſerving one day that 
cir whole army had left the camp to join in a 

general ſtorm, he ruſhed forth at a poſtern-gate,. 
zith three hundred horſe, ſet fire to their tents 
and baggage, killed their ſulters and ſervants, and» 
Raiſed ſuch a terror and conſternation through all. 
their quarters, that the enemy gave over their 
allault, and getting betwixt her and the walls, 
endeavoured to cut off her retreat to the city. 
Thus intercepted, ſhe put the ſpurs to her: 
norſe, and, without halting, galloped directly 
to Breſt, which lay at the diſtance of two- and- 
twenty miles from the ſcene. of action. There 
being ſupplied; with a body of five hundred horſe, 
Ihe immediately returned, and fighting her May 

rough one part of the French camp, was re- 
aved into Hennebon, amidſt the acclamationg 
A the people. Soon after this, the Engliſh. ſuc- 
urs appeared, and obliged the enemy to raiſe 
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XERXES, having aſcended the throne of Per, 
ſia, employed the firſt year of his reign in carrying 
on the preparations begun by his father for th 
reduction of Egypt. Puſſed up with the fuc, 
ceſs againſt the Egyptians, he determined 1 
make war upon the Grecians. Ambition was the 
enly motive to this undertaking. This is the pre. 
dominant paſſion of thoſe men whom we uſually 
call Conquerors, and whom, according to the 
language of the. Holy, Scriptures, we ought ty 
dall, with greater propriety, Robbers of Nations, 
If you conkder and examine the whole fuc« 
eeſſion of Perſian kings, fays Seneca, will you 
kad any one df; them that ever ſtopped his career 
of his π] ¹n accord; that was ever ſatisfied with 
his paft conqueſts, or that was not forming ſome 
new * enterprize, when death ſurpriſe 

im 7 Nor oug 
ion, 


him } ht we to be aſtoniſhed at ſuch : 
diſpoſit ion, adds the ſame author: for ambi · 
tion is 2 gulph, and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein 
every thing is loft that is thrown in, and where, 
though you were to heap province upon province, 
and kingdom upon kingdom, you would. never bt 
able to £1 up the mighty void.” _ 8 3 

The war being reſolved upon, Xerxes, that 
he might omit nothing which might contribute 
to the ſucceſs of his undertaking, entered into 
confederacy with the Carthaginians. The Car- 
thaginians made Amilcar their general, who did 
not content himſelf with raĩſing as many troops at 
he could in Africa, but engaged: a great number 
of ſoldiers, out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in hi 
ſervice; ſo that he collected an army of three hun- 


dred thouſand men, and+a proportionate * 
5 | er 
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fer of ſhips, in order to execute the projects and 
;pulations of the league. Xerxes in the mean 
ime was not idle; fo far from it, that one would 
magine he had aſſembled all the men in his 
ingdom that were fit to bear arms; for when 
e arrived at Thermopylæ, his land and ſea forces 
ovether, made up the number of two millions, 
ix hundred and forty-one thouſand, fix hun»: 
ted and ten men, without including ſervants, 
unuchs, women, ' ſutlers, and other people of 
hat ſort, which uſually follow an. army; and- 
ich, according to Herodotus, Plutarch, and: 
ſocrates, was equal to that of the forces “. 
his prodigious armament ſtruck ſuch a: panic 
to almoſt all the cities and nations of Greece, 
nd their allies, . that they ſubmitted to the Per- 
an heralds ; but that the Lacedemonians and 
thenians were the only people that had cou- 
ge enough to venture their. lives in defence of 
eir liberty. In this ſituation of affairs, the 
ly thing to be diſeuſſed was to know in What 
ice they ſhould reſolve to meet the Perſians, in 
er to diſpute their entrance into Greece. One 
nnot ſee, without the utmoſt: aſtoniſnment, 
ih what an handful: of troops the Grecians - 
ermined to oppoſe the innumerable army of 
nes. All their forces joined together, ſaya 
uſanias, amounted only to eleven thouſand twW a 
ndred men. ; 5 . 
Thermopylae is aftrait or. narrow paſt of mount 
lla, between Theſſaly and Placis; but twenty - 
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five feet broad, which therefore might be defendei 
by a ſmall number of forces; and which was the 
only way through which the Perſian land ary 
could enter Achaia, and advance to beſiege 
Athens. This was the place where the Grecia 
army thought fit to wait for the enemy: the yer. 
ſon who commanded it was Leonidas, one of the 
two kings of Sparta. | 
_ . Nerxes continued his march through Thr, 
Macedonia, and Theſſaly; every thing givin 
way before him, till he came to the ſtrait d 
Thermopylæ. Here he was ſtrangely ſurpriſe 
to find that Leonidas, with only four thouſa 
men, attempted to diſpute his paſſage. He hi 
always flattered himſelf that, on the firſt hearing 
of his arrival, the Grecians would, betake then- 
ſelves to flight; nor could he be perſuaded ty 
believe, what had been told him at the beginning 
of this project, that, at the ficſt paſs he came ty 
be would find his whole army ftopped by a 
handful of men. He ſent out a ſpy before hin, 
to take a view of the enemy. The ſpy brough 
him word, that he found the Lacedemonians ul 
of their intrenchments; and that they were d 
verting themſelves with military exerciſes, al 
combing their hair. This was the. Spartans mu 
ner of preparing themſelves for battle. Xerxs 
Mill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, wait 
four days, on purpoſe to give them time torr 
treat. In this interval of time, he uſed his utmd 
endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making hit 
magnificent promiſes : and aſſuring him, ti. 
he would make him maſter of all Greece, 
be would come over to his party. Leonidas 
Jected bis propoſal with ſcorn and. indignatil 
© * afterwards wrote to him to deli 
up his . in a ſtile and 1 tru 
* | e | ONICH 
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luconical, anſwered him in theſe words, Come, 
aud take them. Nothing now remained, but to 
prepare themſelves to engage the Lacedemonians. 
erxes firſt commanded his Median forces to 
march | againſt them. Theſe Medes were not 
able to ſtand the charge of the Grecians; and, 
being ſhamefully put to flight, they ſhewed, ſays 
Herodotus, that Xerxes had a great many men,, 
aud but few ſoldiers. The next that were ſent to 
face the Spartans. were thoſe Perſians called the 
immortal band, which conſiſted of ten thouſand. 
men, and were the | beſt troops of the whole 
army; but theſe had no better ſucceſs than the 
former. Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able 
to force his way through troops ſo determined 
to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, 
and could not tell what reſolution to take ; 
when an inhabitant of the country came to 
him and diſcovered a ſecret path at the top of 
an eminence, which overlooked and commanded 
the Spartan army. He quickly diſpatched a de= 
tachment thither ; which, marching all aight, 
arrived there at the break of day, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of that advantageous poſt. The Greeks 
were ſoon appriſed of this misfortune. They 
now ſaw it was impoſſible to repulſe the enemy; 
er eſcape with life, if they engaged them. Le- 
onidas (knowing they deſerved à better fate) ſent 
away all his allies ; (wy for the honour. of his 
country, determined ts ſtay himſelf, with only 
three hundred Lacedemonians, all reſolved to 
die with their leader, Looking now upon 
Thermopyle as their burying-place, the kin 
dfired his men to take ſome refreſhment; and 
telling him at the ſame time, that they ſhould 1 
up together with Pluto, they ſet up a ſhout of | 
10), as if they had been invited to a banguet, = 
8 H 6 ff.. U 
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and, full of ardour, advanced with their king to 
battle. The ſhock was exceedingly violent and 
bloody. Leonidas himfelf was the firſt that fell. 
Their endeavours to defend the dead body were 
incredible, At length, not vanquiſhed, but op- 
preſſed by numbers, they all fell, except one man, 
who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated 38 
coward, and traitor to his country, and nobody 
would keep company or converſe with him: but, 


foon after, he made a'glorious amends for his 


fault at the battle of Platæa. 

Thus ended this celebrated conteſt of Ther. 
mopylz : where, though the Perſians had the 
honour of killing three hundred Spartans on the 
ſpot ; yet, this was not obtained till they had loſt 
above twenty thouſand of their beſt troops, who 
were all flain on the ſpot, and among which were 
two of the king's own brothers, 

This action of Leonidas, and bis three hun- 
dred men, may poſſibly be looked upon as the 
effect of raſhneſs and deſpair ; and not of a wiſe 
and noble conduct. But Diodorus Siculus has 
taken care to inform us otherwiſe : for Leonidas, 
ſays he, knowing that Xerxes marched at the 
head of all the forces of the Eaſt, in order to over- 
whelm and cruſh a httle country by dint of his 
numbers, rightly conceived, by the ſuperiority of 
his genius and underſtanding, that if they pre- 
tended to make the ſucceſs of that war con{!it in 
oppoſing force to force, and numbers to num- 
bers, all the Grecian nations together would never 
de equal to the Perſians, or able to diſpute the 
victory with them; that it was therefore neceſlary 
to point out to Greece another means of ſafety 
and preſervation, whilſt ſhe was under thele 
alarms; and that they ought to ſhew tho 
whole. univerſe, who had all their eyes ol 

: | 7 them, 
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them, what glorious things might be done, when 
eatneſs of mind is oppoſed to force of body; 
tue courage and bravery, againſt blind impetu- 
oſtty; the love of liberty, againſt tyrannical 
opprelſion 3 and a few diſciplined veteran troops, 
apainſt a confuſed multitude, though ever ſo 
numerous. Theſe brave Lacedemonians thought 
it became them, who were the choiceſt ſoldiers: 
of the chief people of Greece, to devote them- 
ſelves to certain death, in order to make the 
perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free 
men to ſlavery ; and to teach the reſt of Greece, 
by their example, either to vanquiſh or periſh. 
The event ſhewed the juſtice of their ſentiments. 
That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſned 
the Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to 
the Greeks: The lives, then, of this heroic- 
leader, and his brave troop, were not thrown 
away, but uſefully employed; and their death 
was attended with a double effect, more great 
and laſting than they themſelves imagined. On 
the one hand, it was in a manner the ſeed of their 
enſuing victories z Which made the Perfians for 
ever afterwards lay aſide all thoughts of attacking 
Greece, On the other hand, ſuch a fignal and 
exemplary inſtance of intrepidity, made a ſudden 
and indelible impreſſion upon all the reſt of the 
Grecians 3 and left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in 
their hearts, that. they were able to ſubdue the 
Perſians, and ſubvert that vaſt empire. Cimon' 
was the man who made the firſt attempt of that 
kind with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus afterwards puſh- 
el the deſign ſo far, that he made the great 
monarch- tremble in his palace of Suſa. And 
Alexander, at laſt, accompliſhed it with incre- 
fible facility, RoLLin's ANT, HisT. vol. iii. 
202—230, - : 155 e Y 
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1 D not recollect any example of courzys 
and intrepidity, all things conſidered, more ſimi- 
lar to that which I have juſt now related, than in 
the reſolute conduct of wy Clive, at the ſiege of 
Arcot, in the Eaſt Indies. To place this exam- 
ple in its moſt proper light, it may not be amiſ 
to acquaint my. young readers, that the Great 


Mogul is the arbitrary ſovereign of the Eaf 
Indies: but beſides him there are many Indian 


princes, , who are permitted to enjoy their reſpec. 
tive ſovereignties, without moleſtation, on con- 
dition that they pay the ftipulated tribute, and 
do not infringe any of the articles of the tres. 


, ... . TI 


ledged the ſovereignty of the Great Mogul. Theſe 
Indian princes are called Rajahs, i. e. Kings. 
More than one half of the empire of Indoſtan 
(properly called India) is at this day ſubject to 
theſe rajahs, of which ſome are princes of ven) 
ſmall territories ; and others, as alſo the kings of 
Myſore and Tanjore, poſſeſs dominions larger 
than thoſe of the 2 55055 of Pruſſia and grin, » 

A very large army, ready to move at the fir © 
warning, was found neceflary to ove-awe and 
be a check on the rajahs: the ſame force divided, L 
under ſeveral diſtin&t commanders, would hare © 
been ineffectual. Hence, it was neceſſary to 0 
give a large tract of country to the government N 
of a ſingle officer; or to relinquiſh the deſign o 8 
extending the dominion. Another branch of the 
duty of this officer is to collect the annual reve den 
nues of the crown, and pay them to the Sau Pr 

. bahdah, or Mogul's viceroy, who remits then 15 
to the treaſury of the empire; and to attend hn of 

in all his military expeditions within his weg 
royalty \ Theſe officers are now well know! 1 


urope by the title of nabob, which ſignift 
3 | deputy 
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deputy, though originally they were no more 
than commanders of a body of forces, were 
frequently called to court, kept there, or tranſ- 
hated to another government, whenever the 
miniſtry thought theſe changes neceſſary. But 
the diviſions of the royal family gave the nabobs 
of provinces, diſtant from the capital, epportu-. 
nities of acquiring a ſtability in their governments 
little leſs than abſolute; and what 1s more. ex- 
traordinary 1n the officers of a deſpotic ſtate, both. 
the viceroy and nabobs have named their ſuc- 
| ceſſors againſt the will of the throne, and who. 
have often ſucceeded with as little oppoſition: as 
if they had been the heirs apparent to an here- 
ditary dominion. - 'The nabobſhip being now at- 
tended with ſo much power, honour, and profit, 
the right of ſucceſſion is become an affair of im- 
portance, and hath given riſe to diſputes and wars 
Is cruel and bloody as any recorded in hiſtory. 
N The Engliſh and French, who have ſettlements in. 
this part of the world, have thought proper to in- 
tereſt themſelves very warmly in theſe diſputes. In 
cone of which, between Chunda- ſaheb and Maho- 
ned Ally, the French took the part of the for- 
ner, and the Engliſh of the latter. The object 
of this diſpute was of the greateſt importance: 
and, in the courſe of the war, captain (ſince lord) 
Clive, who had many times before diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in a very extraordinary manner, propoſed 
to attack the poſſeſſions of Chunda- ſaheb in the 
territory of Arcot, and offered to lead the ex- 
pedition himſelf. His whole force, when com- 
pleted, conſiſted of no more than three hundred 
ſeapoys, and two hundred Europeans, with eight 
offcers; ſix of whom had never before been in 
action, and four of theſe ſix were young men in 
the mercantile ſervice of the. company, who, * 
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flamed by his example, took up the ſword to 
follow him. This handful of men, with only 
three pieces for their artillery, marched from Ma- 
draſs on the-20th of Auguſt, 1751. On the 31, 
he halted within ten miles of Arcot; where the: 
enemies ſpies reported, that they had diſcovered 
the Engliſh marching, with unconcern, through. 


a violent ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and 


rain; and this circumſtance, from their notion 


of omens, gave the garriſon ſo high an opi- 


nion of the approaching enemy, that they in- 


ſtantly abandoned the fort; and, a few hours 
after, the Engliſh entered the city, and marching | 


through an hundred thouſand ſpectators, took 
pofleflion of the fort, which was inhabited by 


between three and four thoufand perſons -. This 
acquiſition ſoon produced the effect which had 
been expected from it: Chunda- ſaheb laid cloſe 


ſiege to the place. At the beginning of the ſiege, 
eaptain Clive was deprived of the ſervice of 


four of the eight officers who ſet out on the ex- 


pedition; and the troops fit for duty were di- 
miniſhed to an hundred and twenty Europeans, 
and two hundred ſeapoys. Theſe were beſieged 
by an hundred and fifty French, two thouſand 
ſeapoys, three thouſand cavalry, and five thou- 
ſand peans, The Engliſh ſuſtained: the attack 
with-inyincible reſolution. + On the 3oth of Oc- 
tober, Rajah-ſaheb, Who conducted the operations 


of the ſiege for his father, Chunda- ſaheb, ſent a. 
flag of truce, with propofals for the ſurrender of 


®* The. merchants had for ſecurity, depoſited. in the fort effcfts. 
to the value of 80, oo I. but theſe were punctually reſtored to. | 
the owners ; and this judicious generoſity conciliated many of the | 
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principal inhabitants to the Engliſh intereſts, 
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the ſort. He offered honourable terms to the gar- 
niſon, and a large ſum of money to captain Clive; 
adding, that if his terms were not accepted, he 

yould.ftorm the fort immediately, and put every 
nan to the ſword, Captain Clive, in his an- 
ſwer, reflecting on the badneſs of Chunda-ſaheb's - 
cauſe, treated the offers of money with con- 
tempt; and ſaid, that He had too good an opi-- 
nion of Raja-faheb's: prudence, than to believe 


that he would attempt a ſtorm, until he had 


got better ſoldiers than the rabble of which 
his army was Compoſed, Exaſperated by this 
anſwer, he immediately prepared to ſtorm the 
fort. Beſides a multitude that came with ladders 
to every part of the wall that was acceſſible, 
there appeared four principal diviſions. T,] 
f which advanced to the two gates, and two 
nere allotted to the breaches. In theſe diffe- 
ent attacks the enemy continued the ſtorm ſor 


In hour, when they relinquiſhed all their at- 


empts of annoyance at once, and employed 
henrwes earneſtly in carrying off their dead. 
any A the Engliſh being diſabled by fiek- 
neſs or wounds, the number which repulſed the 
form was no more than eighty Europeans, offi- 
ers included, and one hundred and twenty ſea- 
poys; and theſe, befides ſerving five pieces of 
non, fired twelve thouſand muſket cartridges 
Wing the attack. © The loſs of the enemy dur- 
ag the ſtorm was Computed to be not leſs than 
out hundred: killed and wounded, Of the Eng- 


Ib only four were killed and two ſeapoys: T'wo- 


ours after, the enemy renewed their fire upon 


J e fort, both with their cannon and with muſke- 


from the houſes. At two in the afternoon they 

knanded leave to bury their dead, which was 

antel. At four they recommenced hoſtilities," 
| and 
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and continued their fire ſmartly till two in the 
morning, when it ceaſed totally. Perceiving by 
this time, that difficulties and dangers only ſerved 
to increaſe the courage and activity of the Engliſh, 
and that neither promiſes nor threatenings made 
any impreſſions on men determined to conquer, 
or die, they abandoned the town with precipi- 
tation. nz Tea 1 4 
T hus ended this ſiege, maintained fifty days 
under every diſadvantage of ſituation and force, by Wi 
2 handful of men in — fir campaign, with 
a ſpirit worthy of the moſt veteran troops; and 
conducted by their young commander with in- 
defatigated activity, unſhaken conſtancy, and un- 
daunted courage. And notwithſtanding he had, 
at this time, neither read books, nor converſed 
with men capable of giving him much inſtruction 
in the military art, all the reſources which he 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were ſuch a: 
are dictated by the -beſt maſters in the ſci- 
ence of war. HISTORY er | THE. MiLiTazr: 
TRANSACTIONS OF/THE BRITISH NATION It 
Ia dnt rt B © ld 


ABOUT the year A. D. 1689, King James II. 
who had. deſerted the government, attempted, by: 
the aſſiſtance of the French king, to recover it 
dut of the hands of William and Mary, to whom: 

a ſolemn tender of the crown was made in the 
name of the commons and peers. of England 
Being well informed of the diſpoſitions of the 
Engliſh and the Scatch, his only hopes were fron 
che Irifh., In Ireland, therefore he landed his 
forces; and in a few .days. repaired to Corke, 
Where he was received by the earl of Tyrconne), 
who had calleRed an army of thirty thouſand 
foot, and eight thouſand horſe, for the * 
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s maſter. Towards the latter end of March, 
entered Dublin in a triumphant manner. He 
„as met at the Caſtle-gate by a proceſſion of 
opiſh biſhops and prieſts, in their pontificals, 
caring the hoſt, which he publicly adored. Here 
e publiſhed a proclamation, ſeemingly in favour 
\-his proteſtant ſubjects ; but king James had 
endered himſelf ſo exceedingly infamous for his 
reach of faith, that they univerſally reſolved to 


nd on their own defence. Finding they were 


ot to be deceived by his fair ſpeeches, he pro- 
eeded to Colerain, which he reduced, laid ſiege 
> Kilmore, and was advancing to Londonderry 
y long and haſty marches. Lundy, the gover- 
jor, was appriſed of this circumſtance by George 
Valker, rector of  Donahmore, who had raiſed - 
regiment for the defence of the proteſtants. 
ut Lundy proved a villain : for having ſum- 
oned a council of war, he declared the place 
ot tenable; and adviſed that the principal officers 
bould retire from the town, the inhabitants of 
which would obtain the more favourable. terms 
n conſequence of their departure. A meſſenger 
s accordingly diſpatched to the enemy with 
ropoſals of a negociation. But the inhabitants 
nd ſoldiers in Londonderry were no ſooner in- 
med of what was done than they threatened 
mediate vengeance againſt thoſe who had been 


uilty of ſuch a weak and puſillanimous men- 


e. Cunningham and Richards two ſea-offi- 
ers, withdrew to their ſhips, and Lundy, the 


overnor of the town, concealed himſelf in his 


amber. In vain did Walker and major Baker 
hort him to maintain his government: ſuch 
as his cowardice, or treachery, that he abſo-· 


itely.refuſed to follow their advice, and took the- 
uit. opportunity to make his eſcape in diſguiſe. 


After 


— 
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After his departure, the inhabitants beſtowed tho 
D Mr. Walker and major Baker, 
They inſtantly formed the townſmen into diffs. 
rent regiments, amounting in all to ſeven thou- 
ſand men, commanded by eight colonels, and 
three hundred and thirty-three inferior officer, 
But, notwithſtanding this numerous garriſon, they 
laboured under many and great diſadvantagez. 
The place itſelf was but poorly fortified ; their 
cannon, which conſiſted only of twenty. pieces, 
were wretchedly mounted; they had not one en- 
gineer to direct their motions; they had hardly 
any hopes of making a fally'; the garriſon was 
ed of perſons totally unacquainted with 
military diſcipline; they were deſtitute of proyi- 
ſions; and they were ed by a king in perſon, 
at the head of a formidable army, conducted by 
experienced officers, and ſupplied-with: every ne- 
ceflary for a ſiege or a battle. | 

On the 2oth day of April the trenches were 
opened, and the batteries began to play upon the 
town. Several attacks were made by the king's 
forces, and as many fallies by the — in 
both which the latter had the advantage. Ther 
joy, however, was ſomewhat abated by a conta- 
gious: diftemper, added to the calamity of want 
and famine, which did more execution than the 
fire of the enemy; but they were determined to 
hold out to the laſt extremity; and nothing could 
ſhake their reſolution. King James, intending 
to return to Dublin, in order to be preſent at the 
paxliament, conferred the command of his army 
on the French general, Roſene, a cruel, inhuman 
ruſſian. Provoked at the obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the garriſon, he threatened to reduce the town to 
aſhes, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 
without diſtinction of ſox or age, unleſs the 


wh 
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ould immediately ſubmit at diſcretion. The go- 
vernor treated his menaces with contempt ; ani 
bliſhed an order forbidding any perſon, on pain 
of death, to talk of a ſurrender. They had now 
oonſumed the laſt remains of their proviſions, and 
were obliged to live on the feſh of horſes, dogs, 
ats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, dried and falteil 
hides; and even this loathſome food began to fail 
them. Roſene, finding them altogether anflexible, 
threatened to wreak his vengeance on all the pro- 
tefants of that country, by driving them under 
the walls of Londonderry, and ſuffering them 
there to periſh with hunger. He executed his 
threats with ſuch ſavage barbarity, as is really 
ſhocking to human nature. He detached ſeveral 
parties of dragoons, who, after {tripping all the 
proteſtants- for thirty miles round, drove theſe un- 
happy people like cattle before them, without even 
ſparing the decrepid old men, nurſes with in- 


e 
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with child, others juſt delivered, and even fome 


theſe miſerable objects were driven, like ſo many 
victims, under the walls af the town. This ex- 
pedient, inſtead of anſwering the intended pur- 
poſe, produced a quite contrary effect; for the 
beſeged were fo enraged at this a& af barbarity, 
that they determined to;periſh, rather than ſubmit 


ds ſuch a favage. They erected a gallows in view 
cf the beſiegers, and ſent a meſſage to the French 
e eeneral, declaring that they would hang all the 
y niſaners whom they had taken during the ſiege, 
in unleſs the pr oteſtants were immediately diſmiſſed. 
o This menace, ſeeonded by a remonſtrance from 
to de priſoners, produced a negociation; in conſe- 
d, ienee af which the proteſtants were allowed to 
67 depart, after having been confined three days 
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fants at their breaſts, tender children, women big 
in the pangs of labour. About four thouſand of 


without 


2 
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without taſting food. Some hundreds were & 
ſtroyed by famine and fatigue, many more wer 
maſſacred by the ſtraggling parties of the eneny 
and ſuch as lived to return to their own houſ 
found them ſacked and plundered by the papiſt 
and yet theſe very people had moſt of them «© 
tained protections from James, who thus obſeryg 
his ſolemn engagements with his uſual fidelity, 
The number of able men within the garrif 
was now greatly reduced, and all the inhabitany 
were in ſuch diſtreſs through want of proviſion 
that they began to think of feeding on each other 
Mr. Walker, fearing theſe diſcouragements might 
at laſt overcome the conſtancy of the parrifon, 
convened them in the cathedral, and in a ſpiritel 
diſcourſe, endeavoured to animate them to a ſtead 
perſeverance. He reminded them, that the eyes 
not only of the lriſh proteſtants but even of the 
-whole Engliſh nation, were fixed upon their con 
duct: and that, after having made ſuch a nodl 
ſtand in defence of their religion and liberty, they 
had no reaſon to doubt but that God wouk 


ſend them a ſpeedy relief. It was not long befor” 
this prophetic” diſcourſe was fulfilled. Gener; 
Kirk, who had abandoned his late maſter, an 
was now engaged in the ſervice of William, be“ 
ing info of their extreme neceſſity, order. 
three ſhips,” loaded with proviſions and men 
to fail up the river at all hazards. The enem 
had erected batteries on both ſides of it, and h. 
throwyn a boom acroſs it, in order to prevent th 5 
garriſon from receiving any relief. But iht c 
Kountjoy, advancing with full fail, broke “ 
enemy's boom; and all the three, after havily 4 
_ -ſuſtained a very ſmart fire from both ſides of thi: 


river, arrived in ſafety at the town, to the inex 


preſſible joy of the inhabitants. King Jams! 
Vn 
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umy was ſo diſcouraged by the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize, that they raiſed the ſiege the very next 
night, and retired with the utmoſt precipitation, 
zfter having loſt above nine thouſand men in the 

Kitk no ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town than 
Mr. Walker was perſuaded to embark with an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to their majeſties; by whom he 
was received. with that honourand reſpect ſo juſtly 
due to his diſtinguiſhed valour. Raein, 
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9% VELTY. is ſo contrary to nature, that 


it is diſtinguiſhed by the ſcandalous name of 
inhumanity. | Tie! SG 
None more impatiently ſuffer injuries than thoſe 
whoare moſt forward in doing them. ; 
There never was found any pretended conſci- 
entious zeal but it was always moſt certainly at- 
tended with a_fierce ſpirit of implacable cruelty. 
Of all the monſtrous paſſions and opinions 
which have crept into the world, there is none ſo 
wonderful, as that thoſe who profeſs the common 


name of Chriſtians ſhould purſue each other with 


rancour and hatred for differences in the way of 
following the. example of their Saviour. It 
kems © natural that all who purſue the ſteps of 
any leader ſhould form themſelves after his man- 
ers, that it is impoſſible to account for effects ſo 
different from what we might expect from * 


err rv. 


who profeſs themſelves followers of the higbeſ 
pattern of meekneſs and charity, but by aſeribine 
ſuch effects to the ambition and corruption of thy; 
whoare fo audacious, with ſouls full of fury, ty 


ſerve at the altars of the God of peace. 
EXAMPLES. 
FR. Bernard, leQturer of Se. Sepulehre's, Lens 


don, in the reign of Charles I. preached a 
ſermon in St. Mary's, Cambridge, in which were 
ſome paſſages againſt introducing Pelagian errors 
and Romilh ſuperſtitions into the church of Eng- 
land. On his refuſing to make a public recanta- 
tion, penned for him, he was fined: by order of 
archbiſhop Laud, in the high commidlion court, 
one thouſand pounds, fuſpended from his miniſ- 
try, condemned in coſts at ſuit; and committed 
to priton. EEC . | 


ONE Workman, lecturer in the liberty of 
Gloceſter, was for the offence of preaching againſt 
images, ſuſpended from his office, by the ſame 
archbifhop, excommunicated, ordered to make 
recantation of his erroneous and Nandalous doc- 
:trine, condemned to coſts of ſuit, and impriſoned, 
The corporation of Gloceſter approving much of 
this man for his diligent performing the duties of 
his function, had, on account of his great family, 
granted him an annuity of twenty pounds per 
annum, under their common ſeal. For this act 
of generofity, Laud ſummoned the mayor, and 
other of the aldermen, before the council table, 
as delinquents. The deed was cancelled, and 

two of the defendants fined ten pounds each, 
though their council alledged, that the grant * 


* 
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let to have been proved illegal, and the whole 
corporation, whoſe act it was, made parties to the 
uit. The unfortunate Mr. Workman, thus de- 
prived of his annuity, having after ſome months 
impriſonment obtained his liberty, taught chil- 
dren in private: Laud forbad him to follow this 
ccupation. He then practiſed phyſic for the 
upport of his family; but the mercileſs Laud 
prohibited this reſource; the diſtreſſed man ſunk 
under his poverty and affliction, and in a ſhort 
time. died. 

PryNNE's Trial of LAup, p. 103, & ſeq, 


ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, a doctor of 
Ivinity, a Scotchman and a zealous puritan, by 
lire of ſome of his friends had written and pub- 
liſhed a book, entitled, . Zion's Plea againſt 
relacy,” It contained ' ſome warm imprudent 
reives againſt the prelates, and the conduct of 
toſe in power. Soon after the publication of the 
york, without an information upon oath, or 
egal proof who was the author, Leighton, as he 
as coming from church, was arreſted by two 
ig commiſſioned purſuivants. They dragged 
um to the houſe of Laud, where he was kept 
ll ſeven in the evening without food. Laud re- 
ming at this time in great pomp and tate, with 
Abet, biſhop of Oxford, Leighton demanded 
dbe heard, The haughty Laud did not deign to 
e him, but ſent him to Newgate, He was 
apped into irons, and confined in an uninha- 
able apartment, where, notwithſtanding the 
rather was cold, and the ſnow and rain beat in, 
ere was no convenient place to make a fire. 
um Tueſday night to Thurſday noon he Was 
Iupplied with food, and in this infernal dwel- 
Fus kept fifteen weeks, without any friend, 
Vor. IJ. I 2 
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170 r. 
not even his wiſe being ſuffered to come near hi 
His own houſe was. in the mean time rifled by th 
officers of the high-commiſſion court, his yi 
and children treated by theſe ruffians with ore: 
| barbarity, himſelf denied a copy of the commit 
ment, and the ſheriffs of London refuſed to ba; 
him at his wife's petition. At the end of fiftee 
weeks he was ſerved with a ſubpoena. Heath, th 
attorney- general, on an aſſurance that he ſhoul, 
come off well, extorted a confeſſion from hi 
that he was the author of the book. An informa 
tion was immediately lodged againſt him in th 
ſtar- chamber, by Heath. He confeſſed the wri 
ting of the book, but with no ſuch intention as th 
information ſuggeſted. He pleaded, that his ai 
was to remonitrate againſt certain grievances 
church and ſtate, under which the people fuffered 
to the end that the parliament might take-thet 
into conſideration, and give ſuch redreſs, as mig 
be for the honour of the king, the quiet of 
people, and the peace of the church. This ; 
fwer not being admitted as ſatisfactory, 
following cruel ſentence was, by this tyranni 
court, pronounced againſt him, though fick u 
abſent, VIZ. IS 205-4 | 
„ That he ſhould pay a fine of ten thoufal 
unds to his majeſty's uſe; and in reſpect th 
the defendant had heretofore entered into the n 
niſtry, and the court of ſtar- chamber did not u 
to inflict any corporal or ignominious punifhme 
upon any perſon ſo long as they continued in- 
ders, the court referred him to the high- comm 
ſion, there to be degraded of his miniſtry ; # 
done, for farther puniſhment, and example 
Sthers, the delinquent to be brought to 
pillory at Weſtminſter (the court fitting) # 
there whipped'; after his whipping, 40 be fe 
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the pillory for ſome convenient tpace ; to have 
one of his ears cut off, his noſe flit, and to be 
branded in the face with S. S. for a ſower of ſe- 
dition; then to be carried to the priſon of the 
Fleet; and at ſome convenient time afterwards to 
be carried to the pillory at Cheapſide upon a 
market-day, to be there likewiſe whipped, then 
ſet in the pillory, have his other ear cut off, and 
then be carried back to the priſon of the Fleet, 
there to remain during life, unleſs his majeſty be 
graciouſly pleaſed to enlarge him *.7 * 
This ſentence was given at the end of Trinity 
term. It was not till Michaelmas-term follow- 
ing, after the degradation, that it was put in exe- 
cution. ye” 
On Friday, November the 16th, part of his 
ſentence was put in execution in this manner: 
In the New Palace-yard at Weſtminſter, in term 
tine, he was ſeverely whipped, then put in the 
pillory, where he had one of his ears cut off, 
one fide of his noſe flit, branded on the cheek - 
with a red hot iron, with the letters S. S. and af- 
terwards carried back to the Fleet, to be kept in 
cloſe cuſtody. On that day ſevennight, his ſores 
upon his back, ears, noſe, and face, not being 
cured, he was ,whipped again at the pillory in 
Cheapſide, and there 8 remainder of his 
ſentence executed upon him, by cutting off the 
other ear, ſlitting the other ſide of the noſe, and 
branding the other cheek. Dr. Leighton, in his 
own account of this horrid execution, adds, that 
the hangman was made half drunk, and en- 
eined to perform his office with feroeity; that 
e ſtood after receiving the puniſhment of the 


# 


+ It is ſaid, that when this ſentence was pronounced, biſhop 
anal wg off his cap and gave God thanks for it. Inbuman 
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laſh, almoſt two hours in the pillory, expoſed to 
froſt and ſnow, and then ſuffered the reſt: that 
being with theſe miſeries diſabled from walking, 
he was denied the benefit of a coach, and carrie 
back to priſon by water, to the farther endanger. 
Ing pig life, 3 1 

The treatment and proſecution of Dr. Leigh. 
ton was notoriquſly illegal and inhuman: The 
judgment paſled againſt him was by an arbitrary 
court, whoſe juriſdiction was unconſtitutional, in 
a manner created by the crown, and cheriſhed as 
a never failing engine of deſpotiſm. The tyran- 
ny it. Sete outwent every example of former 

es: It was the ready miniſter of vengeance to 
all who oppoſed the weak and wicked deſigns of 
a. bigoted or arbitrary monarch (Charles I.); and 
entirely influenced in its conduct by the perſe- 
cuting furious ſpirit of an arrogant uſurping prieſt 
(archbiſhop Laud), who was purſuing with the 
utmoſt violence the plan of an abſolute, inde- 
pendant, ecclefiaſtical government. The ſen- 
tence paſſed againſt the unhappy Leighton was 
direQly contrary to the humane ſpirit of the 
Britiſh laws; and the ſingle inſtance of ſuchex- 
ecrable barbarity would have diſgraced the go- 
'vernment of an abſolute monarch. 
 "RUSHWORTH, v. ii. p. 55, & ſeq. MAcCAvuLar's 
His r. Ex. v. ii. p. 92, & ſeq. 


OYMPIAã, after the death of her ſon Alex- 
ander the Great, having taken king Philip and his 
wife Eurydice priſoners, ſhe confined them in ſo 
ſmall a place, that they could ſcarcely turn them- 
ſelves in it; and cauſed them to be fed with the 
very worſt kind of food through a hole in the. 
door. Perceiving that the people were far from. 
being pleaſed with her conduct, and that * 
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en to commiſerate the condition of the king and 


ueen, ſhe reſolved to have them both diſpatched. 
fr order to this, certain Thracians, armed with 
poignards, entered the place of. their confinement, 
ind with numberleſs wounds left the king dead 
upon the floor. Then a meſſenger preſented Eu- 
rydice with a dagger, a rope, and a cup of poiſon, 
telling her that Olympias left it to her choice by 
which ſhe ſhould die. © I pray the gods,” 
fad he, that Olympias may have the ſame 
preſent made to her.” Then tearing her linen, 
ſhe bound up the bleeding wounds of her huſband, 
after which, with great intrepidity, ſhe ſtrangled 
herſelf with her own garter. After having thus 
murdered the king and queen, Olympias with 
unheard-of cruelty, broiled their innocent babe 
between two copper-plates. But her barbarity 
did not long elude the vengeance it deſerved: 
for having once eſcaped danger by the 5 
of her appearance, ſhe was more concerned 
about forming a court than an army; and there- 
fore taking with her many perſons of quality, 
ſhe, as if infatuated, ſhut herſelf up in the city 
of Pydna, where ſhe was beſieged by Caſſan- 
der, During the ſiege, the court fed on horſe- 
fleſh, the ſoldiers on their dead companions, and 
the elephants on ſaw-duſt. At laſt ſhe ſurren- 
dered the place and her perſon to Caſſander, who 
permitted the relations of thoſe ſhe had murdered 
to glut their revenge on her perſon. After up- 
braiding her with her cruelty, and treating her 
vith great indignity, they put an end to her life, 
by cutting her throat ; after which ſhe was ſuf- 
fered to lie ſome time unburied, in return for 
the in ury ſhe had done to the aſhes of Caſſan- 
&r's brother, which ſhe had cauſed to be taken 
| "AS I 3 out 


„ E. 
ut of the tomb, and thrown into the publig 
ſtreets. . ARRIAN Fosrin, & 


COMMODUS, the Roman emperor, when 
ut twelve years old, gave a ſhocking inſtance of 
his cruelty at Centumcellæ, now called Civiti 
Vecchia, when finding the water in which hg 
bathed ſomewhat too warm, he commanded the 
perſon who attended the bath to be thrown into 
the furnace: nor was he ſatisfied til] thoſe why 
were about him pretended to have put his order in 
Execution. - After his ſucceſſion to the empire, he 
Equalled, if he did not exceed, in cruelty, Cali- 
gula, Domitian, and even Nero himſelf ; playing 
we may fay, with the blood of his ſubjects and 
ellow-creatures, of whom he caufed great nun; 
ers to be racked and'butchered in his preſence; 
merely for his diverfion. Hiftorians relate mary: 
inſtances of his cruelty very odd and monſtrouM; 
He cauſed one to be thrown to wild beaſts fot 
reading the life of Caligula, written by Sueto- 
Hius; Pecauſe that tyrant and he had been bon 
on the ſame day of the month, and in many bal 
qualities reſembled each other. Seeing one dt 
A corpulent man paſs by, he immediately cut hit 
aſynder ; partly to try his ſtrength, in which it 
excelled all men, and partly out of curiolity, 1 
himſelf owned, to ſee his intrails drop out at ond 


He took pleaſure in cutting off the feet, and pu pr 
ting out the eyes of ſuch as he met in his rambit wy 
through the city; wing the former, after he H 0 
thus maimed them, by way of raillery, that t v 


now belonged to the nation of the Monopodi 
and the latter, that they were now become Lu 
cenii; alluding to the words /uſcinia, a nightil 
gale, and Juſcus, one eyed. Some he _ 
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kecauſe they were negligently dreſſed ; others be- 
cauſe they ſeemed trimmed with too much nicetys 
He aſſumed the name and habit of Hexcules, apy 
wearing publickly in a lion's ſæin, with a huge 
club in his hand, and ordering ſeveral perſons, 
though not guilty of any crimes, to be diſguiſed 
like monſters, that by knocking out their brains: 
he might have a better claim ta the title, the great 
deltroyer of monſters. In ſhort, the ſhedding of 
blood ſeemed to be his chief diverſionßn ?- 


ED WV aſcended the throne of England in the 
year 935: This young monarch was ſa remark- 
ably hand ſome, that he acquired the ſurname af 
Panculus, or the fair. At his aeceſſion ta the 
throne he was highly eſteemed; by Odo, archbi- 
ſhop' of Canterbury, who. crowned him with. his 
own hands at Kingſton. The king had married 
a beautiful lady, X giva; or: AÆthelgiva, whoſe 
very name imports: that ſhe was of a noble extrac- 
tion, if not nearly related to the erown. But chis 
match not pleaſing the biſhop, ſome of the inabiy 
lity gave riſe to ſuch a-ſeries of trouble as deprived 
her of her life, and Edwy- of partsof his king» 
dom. After his coronation dinner, the youthful 
king, perhaps to avoid the Qexceſſive drinking then 
too common in ſuch entertainments, withdrew 
to enjoy the converſation: of his beautiful bride, 
who was in company with her mother, in a2 
private apartment. The nobility reſenting Ed- 
wy's abſence, as a great. indecorum, the archbi- 
ſhop commanded him to: be fetched back again. 
When every body elſe refuſed, one Dunſtan, an 
unworthy, favourite: of, the late king, was very 
ready to execute Odo's orders: Ae 44 into the 
queen's apartment, and after reproaching him 
with his fondneſs, dragged him to the company. 

„ 4 Such 


5s, Ct or. v. 
Such anoutrage on majeſty could not fail toe, 
Cite the reſentment of the young monarch ; 230 
the king's friends, who were offended at thy 
"overbearing pride of the abbot, uſed all their in; 
tereſt to have him removed from court. In ſhort, 
after being accuſed, not without juſtice, of em- 
bezzling the public monies in the late reign, he 
was baniſhed the kingdom. Odo, the archbiſbop, 
thinking the honour of the prieſthood wounded 
by the exile of Dunſtan,” was determined ty 
revenge his diſgrace : with this view he or- 

dered a party of ſoldiers to fetch the beauteous 
queen from the palace of her huſband, command. 
ed her face to be feared with a red hot iron, and 
then tranſported her into Ireland. A conſpiracy 
was immediately formed againſt the king. The 
Mercians and Northumbrians were allured into 
the meaſures of the archbiſhop. Edgar, the king's 
younger brother, was ſet up for their monarch, 
who recalled Dunſtan, and put himſelf under his, 
direction. The archbiſhop, to wound him in 4 
part ſtill more tender than the loſs of his crown,, 
| inced a formal divorce between him and his 
wifey and the king's affairs were in ſo bad a 
ſituation, that he was compelled to ſubmit to the 
ſentence. Edgar by this time had made himſelf 
maſter of the kingdom, and obliged his brother 
 Edwy to take ſhelter in the city of Glouceſter, 
Thither the queen was haſtening, having return- 
ed from Ireland with a face almoſt as beautiful as 
ever, the ſcars being healed up, and with a de- 
termined reſolution to ſhare the fate of her huſ- 
band. But ſuch was the cruel diſpoſition of 
Odo, that being informed of her return, he or- 
dered his dependants to ſeize and hamſtring her; 
and is faid to have put her to death at Glouceſter. 


Robbed of the converſation of a wife, whom he 
£7 | tendeily 
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tenderly loved; ſtripped of his kingdon by. an 
unnatural rebellion; and deſerted by his ſubjeas, 
the king gave himſelf up to the firlt tranſports of 
grief, which ſettled in an inveterate melancholy, 
that put an end to his life, RAPIN. 


ALEXANDER JANN AUS, prince and 
high-prieſt of the Jews, being affronted at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, a civil war enſued between 
tim and his ſubject. In the courſe of this war, 
which continued for ſix years, Alexander, having 
taken a city wherein a great number of them 
had ſhut themſelves up, carried eight hundred 
of them to Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to be 
crucified in one day. When they were fixed 
to the croſs, he ordered their wives and children 
to be brought out, and to have their throats 
cut before their faces. During this cruel exe- 
.cution, the high-prieſt regaled his wives and 


concubines .in a pact from which they faw all 


that paſſed ; and this ſight was to hivi ant them 
the principal part of the entertainment. Horrid 
gratification ! Jos. ANTIQ 13. 21 


THE principal deity worſhipped by the Cat 
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thaginians was called Chronus, who,” according, 
to Q Curtius, and many other authors, Was che 
daturn of the Latins; and in ſcripfure' Tiled” 
Moloch. The ſacrifices offered up to this deity; 
vere children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fami- 
les. Diodorus fays they had a brazen ſtatue of 
him, the hands of which were extended in act 
to receive, and bent downwards in ſuch a man- - 
ner as that the child laid thereon immediately. 
iropped into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace, 
in which it was burnt alive. Sometimes grown 
Frlons were the unhappy victims ſacrificed to ap- 
r e 
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peaſe this bloody deity: for upon the ſignal de. 
feat of the Carthaginian army by Agathoclez 
three hundred citizens voluntarily offered u 
themſelves, to render him more propitious t 
their country. The ceremonies obferved upon thi 
occaſion by the Carthaginians, were pretty near 
the ſame as thoſe practiſed by the Canaanites, à 
may be learnt from Plutarch, Selden, and Scal. 
er. To ſuch a pitch of phrenſy, or rather in. 
ernal barbarity, were they . that mother 
who are naturally the moſt ſuſceptible of tendet 
impreffions, made it a merit to view their oy 
offspring thrown inte the devouring flames 
without ſo much as a groan. They even by kiſe 
and embraces huſhed the cries of their childre 
before they were caſt into the flaming ſtatu 
imagining the efficacy of the ſacrifice would han 
been utterly loſt, if any thing that might han 
been interpreted as a mark of the leaft reluQang 
or regret had been ſhewn. They uſed a dnt 
or tabrtt among other inſtruments to drown th 
ſhrieks and cries of the unhappy victims. h 
times of peſtilence, or other public calamitie 
the Carthaginians endeavoured to appeaſe ti 
offended god by vaſt numbers of ſuch oblation 
nor were even the children of the moſt diftit 
guiſhed families ſuffered to eſcape. 
SEID EN. DE DIS SYR. PLUT. DE SUPERS 
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We are not to conclude from the foregoi 
inſtances, that cruelty is a property of human! 
ture. No, it is only an excreſcence of it: 
who would argue from the natural or acqui 
hardneſs and inſenſibility of a few miſcreants, 
the temper and texture of the whole ſpecics! 

Nero or a Caligula, are in reality not the rule 
nature; but the exception of it: and notv"l 
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ſtanding theſe untoward appearances, which ariſe 
from the very nature of liberty and virtue; an 
exact and thorough enquiry into the formation of 
the human mind, would convince every unpreju- 
diced perſon that all thoſe qualities which are truly 
original and inherent, are beneficial and ſalutary z. 
and that ſuch as are of a contrary tendency are 
adyentitious and accidental, The heart of man 
is naturally diffuſive, its kind wiſhes ſpread a- 
broad over the face of the creation, and thou- 
fands chere are who delight in nothing ſo 
much as in doing good: but as the ſame water 
which at one time flows along in gentle ſtreams, . 
gladdening a thouſand fields in its progreſs, may 
at another be congealed in ice; ſo pity,, benevo- 
lence, and even humanity, may be frozen in the 
mind, and by the -prevatling force of ſome con- 
traty qualities, be reſtrained in their operation. 
Theſe examples therefore are not without their 
uſe ; they place before us in the ſtrongeſt.light the 
deplorable condition of man, when the voice af 
reaſon and conſcience is not attended to, or when 
manis left to himſelf unreſtrained, and given over 
tothe impulſe of ungoverned paſſions. Theyſhew - 
us likewiſe the neceffity of correcting thoſe errors 

of education, which may generate in particulars: 
the ſame barbarous ſpirit, and of checking every 
inclination to hardneſs of beart and exceſſive an 
ger, leſt it ſhould ſwell into revenge, andre 
venge ſhould prompt us to cruelty. Children, 
perhaps, ought not to be allowed to ſee even the 
brute creation put to death, or to ſport with the 
miſeries of animals; much leſs ought they. to be 
witneſſes of the dying agonies of, unhappy con- 
victs, for fear it ſhould degenerate into an inſen- = 
bility to human pains; or accuſtom them to be- 
ieee ee with ua ine 588. 
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But what ſeems very aſtoniſhing is, that thoſe 
who have been bleſſed with the knowledge of the 
true God, who is repreſented to us under the en- 
dearing characters, The father of mercies,” and 
* God of all conſolation,” ſhould notwithſtand- 
ing be influenced by ſo diabolical a ſpirit; ſhould 
pretend they are pleaſing the Maker of mankind, 
while they are deſtroying his works in the moſt 
cruel and barbarous manner: not for treaſonable 
practices, nor for atrocious crimes, or being bad 
members of the community, but for differencein 
opinion; for not receiving as true, the moſt ri 
diculous, inconſiſtent, and impious falſehoods: 
and yet ſuch is the ſpirit and practice of Popery, 


as' appears from the following examples : 


IN the county of Thoulouſe, in France, the 
Albigenſes, who had ſeparated from the church of 
Rome, were very numerous: the Pope ſent his 
legate to make inquiſition againſt them; and 
wrote to Philip, the French king, to ſuppreſs 
them by force; and promiſed remiſſion of all 
ſins to whomſoever would take up arms againſt 
them and deſtroy them. Raymond, earl of Thou- 
louſe was excommunicated by the Pope, and his 
country given to whoever could ſeize it. 4 
crufade; or army of croſs-bearers, was raiſed, 
who attacked the heretics (as they were called) 
took their cities, filled all places with ſlaughter 
and blood, and burnt many whom they took 
priſoners. In the year 1209 Biterre was taken 
by them, and all the inhabitants, without fe- 
gard to age or ſex, cruelly put to the fword; 
And the erty itſelf burnt to the ground. And 
though there were ſome good catholicks in 
zit, the abbot Ciſteaux cried out, „ Slay 
them all, fer the Lord knows * 
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his.“ On which the ſoldiers ſlew them all with- 
out mercy. Circaſſone was alſo deſtroyed, and 
the captive heretics put to death by the moſt hor- . 
rible inventions. This was their conſtant prac- 
tice'wherever their arms were ſucceſsful, torment- 
ing, burning, and burying alive all they took cap- 
tive. T hey indeed only hanged Aymeric, a noble- 
man and -governor of .La Vaur, and beheaded 
eighty of leſſer degree: to Girarda, Aymeric's 
iter, they were ſo obliging as only to throw her 
into a pit, and cover her with ſtones : while at 
Pulcra Vallis, after. many indignities and cruel 
treatment, they burnt four hundred, and hanged 
fifty more. At Caſtres de Termis, they put Ray- 
mond, lord of the place into jail, where he died; 
and then burnt in one large — his wife, ſiſter, 
and maiden daughter, with ſome other maiden 
ladies, whom they could not perſuade, by pro- 
miſes or threats, to embrace the Roman faith. 
Bzov. An. 1204. H 22. RAYNALD, An. 1209. 
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IN 1534, Francis I. ordered an inquiſition 
to de made at Paris, Ne the proteſtants ; 


ſome .of whom were diſcovered by informers, 
others apprehended on ſuſpicion, and put to the 
torture, and both forts burned, after a very bar- 
barous manner: for, being tied to a.pulley, they 
were drawn up a great height, then let down into 
the fire, and preſently after ſnatched up again; 
after torturing - them in this manner for ſome 
time, the executioner cut the rope, and they drop- 
ped into the flames, and were conſumed. Thoſe 
ho were thought to be more learned than the reſt 
had their tongues cut out, and were then brought 
to the ſtake and burned. 


IN 


x82 er. 


- IN England, likewiſe, the proteſtants have hl 
a ſhare in the cruelties practiſed by the Romiſ; 
clergy and church. For upon queen Mary, 
eoming to the crown, all the ſanguinary penal 
laws were revived ; and in the ſpace of five year 
and four months, which that: bloody woman 
reigned, there were byrnt and roaſted for their 
religion, five biſhops, twenty-one divines, eight 
gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, one hundred 
huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, twenty-ſix 
wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two boys, 
and two infants ; ſixteen periſhed in gaols, and 
twelve were buried in dunghills. Others affirm, 
that in the two firſt years of the perſecution, in 
1555, eight hundred were put to death. Had 
Mary lived, the ſame barbarous tragedy would 

have been acted in Ireland vx. | 
| | In 


This appears from a very fingular and comical adventure of 
which the account has been copied from the papers of R. 
chard earl of Corke, and is to be found among the manuſcripts 
of Sir James Ware: * Queen Mary, having dealt ſeverely 
with the | proteſtants in England, about the latter end of her 
reign, ſigned a commiſſion to take the ſame courſe with them in 
Ireland; and, to execute the ſame with greater force, ſhe nomj- 


42 1 nated Dr. Cole one of the commiſfioners. This doctor coming 


with the commiſſion to Cheſter, on his journey, the mayor of that 
eity hearing that her majeſty was ſending a commiſſion into Ire- 
land, and he, being a churchman, waited on the doctor; who, in 
difcourſe with the Mayor, taketh out of a cloak - bag a leather- 
bon, ſaying unto him, Here is a commiſſion that ſhall laſnh the 
heretics of Ireland.“ {calling the proteſtants by that title). The 
good woman of the houſe being well affected to the proteſtantr:li 
gion, and alſo had a brother, named John Edmonds, of the fame, 
then a citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor's words: 
but watching her convenient time, when the mayor took his leave, 
and the doctor complimented him down ftairs, ſhe opens the box, 
takes the commiſſion out, and places in lieu thereof a feet of pi 
per, with a pack of cards wrapped up therein, the knave of clubs 
being faced uppermoſt. The doctor coming up to his chamber, 
ſuſpecting nothing of what had been done, put up the box as formet- 
. ly. The next day going to the water-fide, wind and weather 15 
"5H | Vp 
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In the next reign, when the Spaniards invaded 
queen Elizabeth, by the inſtigation of pope Inno 
cent VIII. as king Philip himſelf alledged, with. 
their invincible Armada, what kindof tragedy they 
intended to act amongſt us, we learn from the an- 
ſwers of Don Pedro, one of their principal cap- 
tains, taken by Sir Francis Drake; who being 


% 


aſked, what was the intent of their invading us? 
ſtoutly anſwered the lords who examined him, 
« What, but to ſubdue the nation, and root it 
out.” And what meant you,” ſaid the lords, to 
do with the catholics? © To ſend them, good. 
men,” ſaid he directly, „to heaven, as all you. 
heretics to hell;”” Yea, ſaid the lords: what 
meant you to do with the; whips of cord and wire, 


ving him, he ſails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th of Octo- 
der, 16 58, at Dublin. en coming to the caſtle, the Lord Fitz 
Walter being lord-deputy, ſent for him to come before him ànd 
the pri vy- council: who, coming in, after he had made à ſpeech 
relating upon what account he came over, he preſents the box to the 
lord · deputy, who cauſing it to be opened, that the ſecretary might 
read the commiſſion, there was nothing ſave a pack of cards, with. 
the knave of clubs uppermoſt; which not only ftartled the lord · do- 
puty and council, but the doctor, who aſſured them he had a com- 
miſſion, but knew not how it was gone. Then the lord - deputy 
made anfwer, „Let us have another commiſſion, and we will 
ſhuffle the cards in the mean while.“ The doctor, being troubled 
in his mind, went away, and returned to England; and coming to 
the court, obtained another commiſſion: but, ſtaying for a wind on 
the water · ſide, news came to him that the queen was dead; and 
thus God prefered the proteftants in Ireland. SHES 5 
Queen Elizabeth was ſo delighted with this tory, which was rg- 
lated to her by Lord Fitz-Walter, on his return to England, thatthe 
ſent for Elizabeth Edmonds, and gave ber a penſion: of 40l. a year 
during ber life. See Cox's Hiberma Anglicane, ox HisT. or 
IzzLAND, vol. ii. p. 108. HarL. MISCEL, vol. v. p. 568. 
Ireland, however, did not for ever eſcape: for in the reign of 
King Charles I. Oct. 23, 1641, a dreadful maſſacre began; when, 
an hundred and forty thouſand perſons were deſtroyed, by innu- 
j merable barbarities; and put to death in cool blood, even before 
0 they ſuſpected themſelves to be in danger, by thoſe inhuman popiſh 
5 - butchers of mankind. 
e | of 
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of which you have ſuch great plenty? « T7, 
whip,” ſaid he, “ you heretics to death.” What 
would you have done with their young children 
They,“ faid he, © who were above ſeven year, 
old, ſhould have gone the way their fathers went; 
the reſt ſhould have lived in perpetual bondage, 

branded in the forehead with the letter L for Ly. 

therans.” -- Beſides this, the lords of Spain that 
were in the navy had divided amongſt them all the 
noblemen's houſes in England by name, quar. 
tered the whole kingdom amongſt one another; 
and had determined on ſundry manners of eruel 
deaths, both for the nobility and the reſt of the 
people. The ladies, women, and maidens, were 
deſtined to all villainy : and the rich merchants 
houſes in Lendon were put into a regiſter, by their 
very names, and aſſigned to the companies of the 
ſquadrons of their navy, for their ſpoil]. This 
examination was delivered by the lord treaſurer 
Burleigh to the earl of Leiceſter, when the queen 
was in her camp, guarded by her army. Account. 
or THE SPANISH INVASION, publiſhed 1739. 


THE Pariſian maſſacre was carried on with 
ſueh deteſtable perfidy, and executed with ſuch 
a bloody cruelty, as would furpafs all belief, 
were it not atteſted with the moſt undeniable 
evidence. In the year 157, in the reign of 
Charles IX. many of the principal proteſtants 
were invited to Paris, under a ſalemn oath of 
'fafety, upon occaſion of the marriage of the 
king of Navarre with the French king's ſiſter, 
. viz; the king of Navarre's mother, Coligni, ad- 
miral of France, with other nobles. The queen- 
dowager of Navarre, a zealous proteſtant, was 

33 : poiſoned 
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poiſoned by a pair of gloves, before the marriage 
yas ſolemnized: and on the 24th of Auguft 
1572, being Bartholomew's day, about day-break, 
upon the toll of the bell of the church of St. 
Germain, the butchery began. The admiral was 
haſely murdered in his own houſe; and then 
thrown out of the window to gratify the malice 
of the-duke of Guiſe ; his head was afterwards 
cut off, and ſent to the king and queen-mother ; 
and his body, after a thouſand indignities offered 
to it, hung up by the feet on a gibbet. After 
this, the murderers ravaged the whole city of Pa- 
is; and butchered in three days above ten thou- ' 
and lords, - gentlemen, preſidents, and people of 
all ranks. An horrible ſcene of things, ſays 
Thuznus, when the very ſtreets and paſlages re- 
ſounded with the noiſe of thoſe that met together 
for murder and plunder ; the groans of thoſe who 
were dying, and the ſhrieks of ſuch who were juft 
going to be butchered, were every where heard; 
the bodies of the ſlain thrown out of the win- 
dows; the courts and chambers of the houſes 
flled with them, the dead bodies of others dragged 
through the ſtreets ; - their blood running down 
tie channels in ſuch plenty, that torrents feemed 
to empty themſelves in the neighbouring river: 


and, in a word, an innumerable multitude of 


men, women with child, maidens, and chil- 
ren, were all involved in one common deſtruc- 
non; and the gates and entrances. of the king's 
palace all beſmeared with their blood. 
From the city of Paris the maſſacre ſpread al- 
moſt throughout the whole kingdom. In the 
city of Meaux they threw above two hundrec in- 
jail; and after they had raviſhed and killed 
4% great number of women, and plundered the 
houſce 


houſes of the proteſtants, they executed their fu 
on thoſe they had impriſoned, and. calling then 
out one by one, they were killed, as Thuany 
expreſſes, like ſheep in a market; the bodies d 
ſome were flung into ditches, and of others into 
the river Marne. In Orleans they murders 
above five hundred men, women, and children, 
and enriched themſelves with their fpoil. The 
fame cruelties were practiſed at Angers, Tropez 
Bourges, La Charite, and eſpecially at Lyom 
where they inhumanly deſtroyed above eight hun 
dred proteſtants ; children hanging on their pi 
rents necks; parents embracing their children; 
putting ropes about the necks of ſome, draggin 
them through the itreets, , and | throwing they 
mangled, torn, and half dead, into the river. 
It would be endleſs to mention the butcheri 
committed at Valence, Romaine, Rouen, &c, | 
ſhall, therefore, only add, that according to Th 
anus, above thirty thouſand proteſtants were de 
ſtroyed in this maſſacre, or, as others, with greatet 
probability affirm, above one hundred thouſand, 
Thuanus himſelf calls this a moſt deteſtabl 
villainy; and in abhorrence of St. Bartholo 
mew's-day,. uſed to repeat theſe words of P. du 
tius, SILV.. v. iii. ver. 88. &c. 


. Excidat illa dies ævo, ne poſtera credant 
Secula. Nos certe taceamus, et obruta mult 
Nocte tegi propriæ patiamur crimina gentis. 


In the words of Job, chap. iii, ver. 3, * 
Let that day periſh ; and let it not be joind 
unto the days of the year. Let darkneſs and th 
Madow of death ſtain it, &c.“ And * 

0 thou 
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hough this had been the moſt heroic tranſaction, 
and could have procured immortal. glory to the 
authors of it, medals were ſtruck at Paris in ho- 
nour of it. : SES] ; | 

But how was the news of this butchery received 
xt Rome, that faithful city, that holy mother of 
churches ! how did the vicar of Chrift, the ſuc- 
ellor of Peter, and the father of the Chriſtian 
world, reliſh it? Let Thuanus tell the hor- 
nd truth. When the news, ſays he, came to 
Rome, it was wonderful, to ſee how they exulted 
for joy. On the fixth of September, when the 
ktters of the Pope's legate were read in the 
aſſembly. of the cardinals, by which he aſſured 
the Pope that all was tranſacted by the expreſs 
will and command of the king, it was imme=- 
lately decreed that the Pope ſhould march with 
his cardinals to the church of St. Mark, and, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, give thanks to God, 
for ſo great a blefling conferred on the ſee of 
Rome, and the Chriſtian world. And that on the 
Monday after, ſolemn maſs ſhould be celebrated 
in the church of Minerva, at which the Pope 
Gregory XIII. and cardinals were preſent ; and 
that a Jubilee ſhould be publiſhed throughout the 
whole Chriſtian world, and the cauſe of it de- 
clared to be, to return thanks to God for the ex- 
titpation of the enemies of the truth and church in 
France, In the evening the cannon of St. Angelo 
were fired, to teſtify the public joy; the whole 
city illuminated with bonfires; and no one ſign 
of rejoicing omitted that was uſually made for the 
ar victories obtained in favour of the Roman 
church, A ; "rg 

dee here, benevolent reader, the true portrai- 
ture of the Roman church! See here the genuine 
image of the Roman pontiff! He rejoices and 
ſolemnly 
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ſolemnly thanks God for a maſſacre that all Eu. 
rope heard of with horror and indignation} He 
declares this enormous perfidy and cruelty to be: 
blefling conferred on the Roman ſee, and that the 
hutchery of above one hundred thouſand perſon, 
of both ſexes in cool blood, and the plunder 9 
their houſes, was a benefit to the Chriſtian world: 
and thus ſanctifies a deed as highly meritorious 
which no one that hath any degree of humagiy, 
honour, compaſſion, virtue, or piety, can real 
without horror and trembling. 

Nor hath the ſpirit of French popiſh cruelty 
| abated any thing of its rigour in later ages, In 
October 1685, Lewis XIV. repealed the edid 
of Nantes, made by his predeceſſor Henry IV. 
for allowing the proteſtants the free uſe of their 
religion, and declared by him to be irrevocable; 
and which both Lewis XIII. and XIV, bad 
themſelves ratified. And though Lewis XIV. 
acknowledged: that he owed his crown to his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, yet ungratefully | expelled one 
hundred and fifty thouſand of them out of his 
kingdom, dragooned others into popery, ſent 
many who refuſed to comply, for ſlaves, chained 
them in his galleys, took their children from 
them, and fpared no violence to oppreſs and de- 
ſtroy them. And the late Lewis XV. was under 
the influence of the ſame bloody councils, having 
hanged ſeveral of the proteſtant miniſters, and 
in, dragooned, imprifoned, and otherwiſe cru- 
elly treated many of thoſe excellent people. 
As many of my young readers may probably be 
ignorant of what is meant by dragooning the 
proteſtants; I will conclude this article by in. 
forming them; that it is a favourite and approved 
method of converting ſinners from the error of 
their ways unto God, of bringing them * 
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he pale of the church, and placing them in 4 
te of ſalvation, It is the method made uſe of 
by the church of Rome to inſpire mankind with 
entiments of love and reverence for that God 
who delighteth not in the death of a ſinner“ 
ar the ſon of God “ who came not to deftroy* 
gens lives, but to ſave them.” Who bid “ Pe- 
r put his ſword, and healed the wound he had 
ly made for that religion which knows 
nd acknowledges no other means of ſpreading 
its benign and ſalutary influences than thoſe of 
perſuaſion and rational conviction. |. 7 2 44 
The following method of dragooning the 
French proteſtants, after the revocation of the 
di&t of Nants, under Lewis XIV. is taken from 
French piece, tranſlated 1686. 1 "F- 
« The troopers, ſoldiers, and dragoons went 
to the proteſtants houſes, where they marred 
nd defaced their houſehold ſtuff, broke their 
king-glaſſes, and other utenſils and ornaments, 
tt their wine run about their cellars, and threw - 
about their corn and ſpoiled it. And as to thoſe 
tings which they could not deſtroy in this man- 
, ſuch as furniture of beds, linen, wearing ap- 
arel, plate, &c. they carried them to the mar- 
iet piace, and ſold teem to the Jeſuits, and 
ther Roman catholics. By theſe means the pro- 
ſlants in Montauban alone were, in fSur or five 
5 as, ſtripped of above a million of money. But 

i was not the worſt. 1 
They turned the dining-rooms of gentle- 
nen into ſtables for their horſes, and treated 
e owners of the houſes where they quartered 
ith the higheſt indignity and cruelty, laſhing 
em about from one to another, day and 
wht, without intermiſſion, not ſuffering them to 
& or drink; and hen they — . 
15 < K | ; | 6 
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the fatigue and pains they had undergone, th; 
| Jaid them on a bed, and when they thought 
them ſomewhat recovered, made them riſe, any 
repeated the ſame. tortures. When they ſaw th 
blood and ſweat run down their faces and oths 
parts of their bodies, they ſluiced them wit 
water, and putting over their heads kettle-drumy 
turned upſide down, they made a continu 
din upon them till theſe unhappy creatures J 
their ſenſes. When one party of theſe tor 
mentors were weary, they were relieved by ay 
ther, who practiſed the ſame cruelties with fre 
vigour. | 2 

At Negrepliſſe, a town near Montaubo 
they hung up Iſaac Favin, a proteſtant citizen 
that place, by his arm-pits, and tormented hin 
whole night, by pinching and tearing off his fel 
with pinchers. They made a great fire round 
boy of about twelve years old, who, with hand 
and eyes lifted up to heaven, cried out, I 
God, help me !” And when they found the yout 
reſolved to die rather than renounce his religio 
they ſnatched him from the fire juſt as he was 
the point of being burnt. 
In ſeveral places the ſoldiers applied rs 
Hot irons to the hands and feet of men, a 
breaſts af women, At Nantes they hung 
ſexeral women and maids by their feet, and othe 
by their arm-pits, and thus expoſed them 
public view ſtark naked. They bound mot 
that gave ſuck to poſts, and let their ſucki 
infants lie languiſhing in their fight for ſe 
days and 1 ? hts, crying, mourning, and gap! 
For liſe. y baund before a great 1. 
and being half roa let them go; 2 punk 
* anent worſe than death. Amidſt a thouſand! 
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fung up men and women by the hair; and 
ſome by their feet, on hooks in chimnies, and 
ſmoaked them with wWhiſps of wet hay till they 
wete ſuffocated.” They tied ſome under the 
ums with ropes, and plunged them again and 
zain into wells; they bound others like crimi- 
nals, put them to the torture, and with a funnel 
filled them with wine, till the fumes of it took 
away their reaſon, when they made them fay 
they- conſented to be catholics. They ſtript 
them naked, and after a thouſand indignities, 
fuck them with pins and needles from head to 
foot. They cut and flaſhed them with knives ; 
and ſometimes with red-hot pinchers took hold 
ef them by the noſe, and other parts of the 
body, and dragged them about the rooms till they 
"8 made them promife to be catholics, or till the 
HY cries of theſe miſerable wretches, calling upon 
God for help, forced them to let them go. 
They beat them with ſtaves, and thus bruiſed, 
and with broken bones, dragged them to church, 
where their forced preſence was taken for an 
adjuration. In ſome places they tied fathers 
and huſbands to their bed-poſts, and before 
their eyes raviſned their wives and daughters 
vith impunity. They blew up men and women 
vith bellows till they burſt them. If any to 
eſcape theſe barbarities endeavoured to fave 
themſelves'by flight, they purſued them into the 
felds and woods, where they ſhot at them like 
mid beaſts, and prohibited them from departing 
the kingdom (a cruelty never praCtifed by Ners 
er Diorlefian) upon pain of confiſcation of ef- 
eds, the galleys, the laſh, and perpetual im- 
piſonment ; infomuch that the prifons of the 
fea· port towns were crammed with men, wo- 
men and children, who endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves 
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themſelves b Aight from their dreadful perſecy. 


tion. With « ſcenes of deſolation and hor. 

ror, the popiſh clergy. feaſted their eyes, and 
made them only a matter of laughter and ſport, 

Though my heart akes whilſt I am relating theſe 
barbarities, yet for a perpetual memorial of the 
infernal cruelty. practiſed by theſe monſters, I beg 
the reader's patience to lay before him two other 
inſtances, which, if he hath a heart like mine, 
| he will not be able to read without watering theſe 

ſheets with his tears. 

«© The firſt is of a young woman, who being 
brought before the council, upon refuſing to ab- 
Jure her religion, was ordered to priſon. There 
they ſhaved her head, ſinged off the hair from 
other parts of her body, and having ſtripped her 
ſtark naked, led her through the ſtreets of the city, 
where many a blow was given her, and ſtones 
Aung at her; then they ſet her up to the neck in 
a nb full of water, where, after ſhe had been for 
a while, they took her out, and. put on her a ſhift 
dipt in wine, which, as .it dried and ſtuck to 
her ſore and bruiſed. body, they ſnatched off again, 
and then had another ready dipped in wine to clap 
on her. This they repeated fix times, hereby 

ing her. body exceeding raw and fore. When 
all theſe cruelties could not ſhake her conſtancy, 
they faſtened her by her feet on a kind of gibbet, 
and let her hang in that poſture, with her head 
downward till ſhe. expire. 

„ The other is of a man in whoſe houſe were 
quartered ſome of theſe miſſionary dragoons. One 
day,. having drank plentifully of his wine, and 
broken their glaſſes at every health, they filled 
the floor with the. fragments, and by often walk- 
ing over them, reduced them to very ſmall pie- 

| Cb. 
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des. This done, in the inſolence of their mirth; 
they reſolved” on a dance, and told their pro- 
tffant hoſt that he muſt be one of their com- 
an; but as he would not be of their religion, 
te muſt dance quite barefoot; and thus bare- 
bot they drove him about the room, treading on 
be ſharp points of the broken glaſſes. When 
he was no longer able to ſtand, they laid him on 
2 bed, and, in a ſhort time, ſtripped him ſtark 
naked; and rolled him from one end of the room 
o the other, till every part of his body was full 
the fragments of glaſs. After this they dragged 
tim to his bed, and having ſent fot a ſurpeori, 
bliged him to cut out the pieces of glaſs with his 
nfruments, thereby putting him to the moſt ex- 
uſteand horrible pains that can poſſibly be con- 
rived, | 1 
« Theſe, fellow proteſtants, were the methods 
ſed by the moſt chriſtian King's apoſtolic dra- 
vons to convert his heretical ſubjects to the 
koman catholic faith ! Theſe, and many other 
tf the like nature, were the torments to which 

vis XIV. delivered them over to bring them 
his own church ! and as popery is unchange- 
bly the ſame; theſe are the tortures prepared for 
vu, if ever that religion ſhould be permitted to 
come ſettled amongit you; the conſideration 
I which made” Luther ſay of it, what N 
an that knows any thing of Chriſtianity muſt 
See with him in, „If you, bad no other reaſon 
o go out of the Roman church, this alone 
ſould ſuffice, that you ſee and hear, how con- 
ary to the law of God, they- ſhed innocent 
lod, This ſingle circumſtance ſhall, God 
ling; ever ſeparate me from the papacy. And 
| was now ſubject to it, and could blame no- 
ung in any of their doctrines; yet for this 
Vor. bo K . crime 
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crime of cruelty, I would fly from her commu. 
nion, as from a den of thieves and murderers” 
= SECKEND. HisT. LV rk. lib. ii. p. 116 


| 


| 


Had the proteſtants been the very worſt men. 
bers of ſociety, the moſt deteſtable miſcreants 
upon earth, the treatment they mer with from 
the Roman Catholics can never be defended even 
upon the principles of reaſon and policy. For 
does ſound policy require that the celeſtial Juſtice 
ſhould be transformed into an inferna] fury, and 
employed in torturing malefactors by arts and in- 
ventions which are truly diabolical ? For thoug 
men may forfeit their claims to the benefits 0 
ſociety, and by infringing its laws, may ceaſe t 
be a part of the community ; yet never can they 
forfeit all pretenſions to pity and benevolenc 1 
becauſe they can never ceaſe to be a part of the 
human ſpecies. Beſides, no end whatever c 
Warrant the uſe of abſurd and unnatural means WE. 
and ſuch muſt the puniſhments in queſtion far 


eat name, great authority, or a g'4 bl 
fortune, delivers himſelf at once from a bl 
trouble 


ever be believed, unleſs it can be ſhewn, that * 
they have at leaft as much efficacy to preven 
crimes as they certainly have to extinguiſh hy 
—  ——  — — —  — 
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troubles, from many reſtleſs nights, and, what is 
(ill better, often from many crimes, | 
Many unjuſt grow rich, and pious poor; 
We would not change our virtue for their ſtore; 
For conſtant virtue is a ſolid baſe, 
Riches from man to man uncertain paſs. 


Let no price or promiſes bribe thee to take part 
ith the enemies of thy prince; whoever wins 
hou art loſt. If thy prince proſper, thou art 
moclaimed a rebel, and muſt expect the conſe- 
uence ; if the enemy prevail, thou art reckoned 
ut 2 meritorious traitor : though he may like 
nd love thy treaſon, yet he will hate and deſpiſe 
ee. 

Nothing is a greater argument of a brave ſoul, 
nd impregnable virtue, than for a man to be ſa 
uch maſter of himſelf, that he can either take 
leave thoſe conveniencies of life, with reſpect 
which moſt are either uneaſy without them, or 
temperate with them. 


EXAMPLES. 


EVER man ſhewed a more generous diſin- 
tereſtedneſs with regard to himſelf, nor a 
re ſincere and unſhaken zeal for the public 
od, than the Theban general Epaminondas. 
was of one of the g:cateſt and moſt opulent 
lies in Thebes ; and Polymnus, his father, 
d been ſo liberal in his education, furniſhing 
n with the beſt maſters Greece could produce, 
tonly in philoſophy, rhetoric, and other libe- 
ſciences, but for all ſorts of exerciſes and ac- 
pliſhments .ſuitable to his rank and the 
pes he had conceived of him; as well as in 

r | the 
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the magnificent manner in which he rewarded 
them, that he greatly injured his eſtate, and 
had hardly any other fortune to leave him than 
what he had beſtowed on him in this manner, 
Epaminondas trod ſo cloſely in his father's ſteps, 
and ſhewed ſuch a noble contempt of” riches, 
that when Pelopidas, his intimate friend, and 
who was poſſeſſed at that time of a large for- 
tune, would have made him many conſiderable 
preſents, he could never prevail on him to accept 
of them. As a more ſtriking inſtance of his ge- 
nerous virtue, we are told, that the Perſians, 
knowing of what conſequence it was to bring 
him over to their intereſt, ſpared neither promiſes 
nor bribes to effect it; but were ſo far from ſuc- 
ceeding in it, that they received a very mortifying 
repulſe from him, Nog of Cyzicus, in 
particular, had been ſent to corrupt him, if poſ- 
ſible, by a large ſum of money; and before he 
,ventured to attempt him, had, by the help of fue 
talents gained over a favourite of his, named 
Micythus, to ſound him upon it. Epaminondas 
rejected the offer with a ſcorn and indignation 
worthy of ſo great a patriot ; telling him,“ That 
he would never ſet the wealth of the whole world 
in competition with the - intereſt of his country, 
It is plain,” continued he, ſpeaking to the Per- 
ſian agent, that you do not know me; and! 
am not ſurpriſed; that you ſhould form a Julg 
ment of me from yourſe!f, and therefore am ready 
to forgive you; but I adviſe you at the fame 
time, to make the beſt of your way home, before 
you. get a further opportunity of corrupting an- 
other Theban. As for you, ſaid he to Micy- 
thus, „if you do not immediately return the fie 
talents, I will infallibly deliver you up to thc 
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His behaviour to Jaſon was ſtill more noble 
and fingular. He was lately come to Thebes to 
negociate an alliance with the Thebans. As he 
ki not doubt but Epaminondas's narrow eireum- 
ſtances would eaſily induce him to accept of ſome 
pteſent from him, ſo he tried to gain his friend= 
ſhip by ſuch oonſiderable ones as he thought would 
not meet with a refuſal from ſo indigent a perſon; 
but, to his great ſurpriſe, he found them not only 
rejected with the utmoſt feorn and indignation, 
but himfelf ſeverely 'reproved for offering them. 
« This attempt 'to corrupt me,” ſaid that noble 
patriot, *© I reſent as the greateſt indignity that 
aan be offered me, and ſhall look upon it In no 
other view than as a declaration of war; and, a8 
Iem born a member of this free ſtate, I ſhall be 
ſo far from ſelling the freedom of voting of "my 
fellow-citizens, that 1 will maintain it with afl 
ny might.“ This inſlexibility was ſo much the 
more to be admired, becauſe it was dungerous to 
ekaſperate fo powerful a prince, who wits bold 
and fucceſsful, and at the head of an army hitherto 
victoridus | | 
Not long after this #rrived Theanor, with pre- 
ſents from Arceſtus; and, #pon debating whe- 
ther they ſhould be accepted, Epaminondas de- 
thred againſt it in words to this effect, addreſſed 
to Theanor : ** Jaſon reſented my rejecting the 
vaſt prefenits with which he defigned to corrupt 
me; and I gave him ſuch an anſwer as his at- 
tempt deferved. Your offers are indeed more 
donourable, and confiftent with virtue, and as 
luck we eſteem them: but then they are like 
phylic to a man in health. Should you, or any 
of our allies who imagitred us to be at war, and 
neapable of maintaining it, ſend us a ſupply of 
den, arms, and proviſion, but expect we ſhould 
| K 3 accept 
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accept of it, when they found us enjoying a pro- 
found peace? The caſe is much the fame. Your 
generoſity has made you look upon us as ſinking 
under the poverty of our condition; whereas that 
very poverty, inſtead of being burthenſome to us, 
we look upon as our greateſt happineſs, glory, 
and delight, and as the moſt welcome gueſt that 
can; come within our walls. The philoſophers 
who ſent you here, in that made the nobleſt uſe 
they could of their wealth; and you may aſſure 
them, that we highly commend and thank them 
for it: but tell them, at the ſame time, that we 
make the right uſe of our poverty.” Theanor, 
ſtill deſirous to engage him to accept ſomething 
valuable from him, begged that he would take 
at leaſt ſo much as would reimburſe him the 
charges which Polymnus, his father, had been at 
in the maintenance and funeral obſequies of his 
late præceptor Lyſis. To which he replied, 
„ That Lyſis had abundantly repaid him, in 
the pains he took to make him cheriſh the prac- 
tice of poverty.” This occaſioned ſome friendly 
debate between them, in which Theanor endea- 
youred to make him ſenſible-of the neceſſity of 
acquiring at leaſt an honourable competency; 
which only gave the ather an opportunity of dit- 
playing his talent in praiſe of his favourite notion 
of poverty, which he did with ſuch forcible rea- 
ſoning as left Theanor without reply. The 
truth is, Epaminondas had à double view in 
practiſing and promoting this his darling virtue, 
viz. 1o keep himſelf proof againſt corruption; 
and, by his precepts and example, to reform, 28 
much as in him lay, the luxury and diſſipation 
of the people. As neither bribes nor promiſes 
could gain him from the. intereſt of his country, 


ſo neither threatenings nor dangers could * 
| | him 
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iim betray the honour of it. It was this noble 
our that made him go and fight for it as a 
private centinel, when his ungrateful country= 
nen had been induced by the prevailing faction 
to ſtrip him of all his poſts. 7 i 
2» | PruT, Cor. NeP. In vrr. EAM. 


PTOLEMY Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
having ſent to deſire the friendſhip of the Roman 
people, an embaſſy was diſpatched from Rome 
the following year in return for the civilities of 
Ptolemy. The ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius 
Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius 
his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The diſinte- 
reſted air with which they appeared, ſufficiently 
indicated the greatneſs of their ſouls. Ptole- 
ny gave them a ſplendid entertainment, and 
took that opportunity to preſent each of them 
with a crown of gold, which they received be- 
cauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by 
telining the honour he intended them; but they 
yent the next morning, and placed them on the 
head of the king's ſtatues erected in the public 
parts of the city. The king likewiſe having: 


audience of leave, they received them as they 


before accepted of the crowns; but before they 


vent to the ſenate to give an account of their 
embaſſy, after their arrival at Rome, they depo» 


and made it evident, by ſo noble a conduct, that 


perſons of honour ought, when they ſerve the 
public, to propoſe no other advantage to them- 
ſelyes than the honour of acquitting themſelves 
well of their duty, _ The republic, however, 
vould not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in gene- 
vlity of ſentiments, The ſenate and people came 

KS to 


tendered them very conſiderable preſents at their 


lted all thoſe preſents in the public treaſury, 
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to a reſalution, that the ambaſladors in conſide. 
ration of the ſervices they had rendered the ſtate, 
ſhauld. receive a ſum of money equivalent to that 
they had depoſited in the public treaſury. This 
indeed was an amiable conteſt between generoſity 
and glory; and one is at a laſs to know to which 
of the antagoniſts to aſcribe the victory. Where 
{hall we now find men who devote themſelves in 
ſuch a manner to the public good, without any 
intereſted expectations of a return: and who en- 
ter upon employments in the ſtate without the 
leaſt view of enriching themſelves? 
But let me add too, where ſhall we find Rates 
and princes who know how to eſteem and recom- 
penſe merit in this manner. We may obſerve 
here, ſays Valerius Maximus, three fine models 
ſet before us, in the nable liberality of Ptolemy, 
the diſintereſted ſpirit of the tors, and the 
grateful equity at the Romans. 
| Vari. Max. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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THE deputies of Philip, king of Macedon, 
alttring — ſums of money in that princess 
Name to Phocion, the Athenian, and pony 
hun to accept them, if not for himſelf, at lea 
fos his children, who were in ſuch circumſtances 
that it would be impoſſible for them to ſupport 
the glory af his name: If they reſemble me, 
ſaid Phocion, “ the little ſpot of ground, with 
the produce of which I have hitherto lived, and 
which has raiſed me to the glory you mention, 
will be fufficient to maintain them: if it wil 
not, I do not intend to have them wealthy 
merely to foment and heighten their luxury.“ 
Alexander the great, fon of Philip, having tent 
him an hundred talents, Phocion aſked thoſe 


who brought them, upon what deſign Alexa 0 
= : 1a 
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le» ad (ent him ſo great a ſum, and did not remit 


le, ang to the teſt of the Athenians? It is,“ re- 
lat glied they, ** becauſe Alexander looks upon you 
iis s the moſt juſt and virtuous man.” Says Pho- 
ity Con, Let him ſuffer me ſtill to enjoy that cha- 
ch WW :cr, and be really what I am taken for.” 

Te Fel © © Cor. Nebos. IN Proc. 
in 5 

ly 8 TRABO, king of the Sidonians, having de- 
6 dared in favour of Darias, the Perſian monarch, 


Alexander the Great expelled him the kingdom, 
and permitted Hephæſtion, his beloved friend, 
t give the crown to whomfoever of the Sido- 
nians he ſhould judge worthy of fo exalted a ſta- 
ton. This favourite was quartered at the houſe 
of two btothers, who were young and of the 
moſt conſiderable family in the city; to theſe he 
offered the crown, bat they declined to accept it, 
telling him, that according to the laws of their 
country, no perſon could aſcend the throne, un- 


almiring this greatneſs of foul, which could 
contemn what others ftrive to obtain by fire 
and word, „Continue, ſays he to them, in 
tis way of thinking; you who before were ſen- 
ible that it was much more glorious to refuſe 4 
dadem than to accept it. Soweter, name me 
ſome perfon of the royal family, who may re- 
member, when he is king, that it was you who 
ſet the crown on his head.” The brothers ob- 
ſerving, that ſeveral through exceflive ambition 
 aſpired to this high ſtation, and to obtain it 
pad a ſervile court to Alexander's favourites, 
declared that they did not know any perſon more 
worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymas, 


K 5 Poor, 


les he were of the blood royal. Hephæſtion 


trage, though at a great diſtance, from the 
royal line”; but Who at the ſame time was ſo 
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poor, that he was obliged to get his bread by 
day-labour in a garden without the city. Hj; 
honeſty and integrity had reduced him, as wel 
as many more, to this extreme poverty. Imme. 
diately the two brothers went in fearch of Abdo- 
lonymus with the royal garments, and found hin 
weeding his garden; they then ſaluted him king, 
and one of them addreſſed him thus: „ Von 
muſt now change your tatters for the dreſs I haye 
brought you. Put off the mean and contempti- 
ble habit in which-you have grown old. Aſſume 
the ſentiments of a prince; but when you are 
ſeated on the throne, continue to preſerve the 
virtue which made you worthy of it. And 
when you ſhall have aſcended it, and by that 
means become the ſupreme diſpenſer of life and 
death over all your citizens, be ſure never to 
forget the condition in which, or rather for 
which you was elected.” Abdolonymus looked 
upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to gueſs 
the meaning of it, aſked, if they were not aſhamed 
to ridicule him -in that manner? But as he 
made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their incli- 
nations, they themſelves waſhed him, and threw 
over his ſhoulders a purple robe, richly embroi- 
dered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of 
their being in earneſt, they conducted him to 
the palace. The news of this was immediately 
ſpread over the whole city. Moſt of the inha- 
bitants were overjoyed at it; but ſome mur- 
mured, eſpecially the rich, who, deſpiſing Ab- 
dolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not for- 
bear ſhewing their reſentment upon that account 
in the king's court, Alexander commanded the 
new elected prince to be ſent for; and, at- 
ter ſurveying him attentively a long while, 
ſpoke thus; Thy air and mein do not 222 
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tradict what is related of thy extraction; but I 
ſhould be glad to know with what frame of 
mind thou didſt bear thy poverty.“ Would 
to the gods, replied he, that I may bear this 
crown with equal patience, Theſe hands have 
procured. me all I defired ; and whilſt I poſſeſſed 
nothing, I wanted nothing.“ This anſwer gave 
Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue: 
ſo that he preſented him not only with all the 
rich furniture which had belonged to Strabo, and 
part of the Perſian plunder, but likewiſe annexed 

one of the neighbouring provinces to his domi- 
nions. Q. CURT. lib. iv. c. i. & lib. viii. c. 14. 


CHOREGUsS once ſerved his country as a 
ſtateſman and a general. The public good was 
the only object he kept conſtantly in view; and 
he regarded nothing with indifference that had a- 
tendency to promote it. When he had once 
formed any deſign which might advance the com- 
mon intereſt, the execution of it was certain, 
if he had no obſtacles to ſurmount but the ca- 
villings of perverted reaſon, and the machinations 
of ſedition. The inconveniences of a project 
might induce him to drop it, but he was not to 
be diverted from his purpole by difficulties. Al- 
though he was the favourite of his prince, yet, 
far from ſtooping to gratify his, vanity by ſervile 
adulation, he dared to-ſet truth before him with- 

out a veil, and to confront him with it whereſo- 
ever he turned. This glorious and unſhiaken in- 
tegrity frequently expoſed him to the. danger of: 
loling his poſt ;. but the public intereſt. was al- 
ways, in his opinion to be preferred to his own: 
he deemed it greater honour to ſerve his prince, 
than to continue in his favour ; and was leſs ſo- 


licitous to avoid diſgrace than not to deſerve it. 
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have already,” faid he, „ ventured my life 
in battle for my maſter's honour and my own; 
and ſhould I fear to riſæ my fortune??? 
Happy the monarch on whom indulgent heaven 
Mall beſtow a miniſter like this! Alexanders 
and Cœſars, however rare, are yet leſs ſo than 
diſintereſted miniſters of ſtate, who have no other 
end in view than the good of their country, and 
the glory of their prince. | 


THE domeſtic troubles which happened at 
Rome about the year 294 excited great animoſity 
and diviſions among the people, the ſenate, and 
inferior officers. Herodonius, a very rich and 
powerfub Sabine, and ſtill more bold and ambi- 
tious, taking advantage of the prefent unhappy 
poſture of affairs, endeavoured to make himſelf 
maſter of the city. With a body of exiles and 
faves, to about the number of four thouſand hve 
hundred. he ſeized the capitol in the night. The 
conſut Valerius Publicola with much difficulty 
aſſembled an army, and defeated: the inſurgents, 
but was unfortunately. killed at the head of his 

Another conſul was now to be choſen; 
but-where to find a man-pofleſſed of fuch eminent 
abilities as could filence diſcord, reconcile the 
jarring ſentiments of the people, act with mo- 
deration. ou the one hand, and reſolution on 
the other, and have nothing ſo much at heart 
as the good of the republic, was extremely 
difficult. However, after much deliberation, 
the choice fell on L. Quintus Cincinnatus. 
In conſequence of which, the ſenate diſ- 
patched deputies to invite him to take poſſeſſion 
of his office. He was at that time at work in his 
field, holding the plough himſelf. When be 
ſaw the deputies of the ſenate, he ſtopped his 
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men, much furpriſed at the crowd of people, 
not knowing what they wanted. One of the 
number advanced, and gave him notice to dreſs 
hinſe}f in a more convenient garb; upon which 
he went into his cottage, put on his clothes, and 
eme to thoſe who waited for him. He was 
immediately ſaluted conſul. Tbe purple robe 
was put on him, the lictors with their axes placed 
themfelves before him to execute his orders, and 
he was defired to repair to Rome. That gave 
him eoncern and affliction: he was filent for ſome 
time, and ſhed tears. When he ſpoke, he only 
id, My field then will not be ſown this year.” 


not univerſally practiſed, but it was eſteemed and 
honoured; and not confidered as a diſqualification 
for the higheſt dignities of the ſtate, The con- 
duck of Quintus, during his conſulſhip, fully 
evinced what a noble nature, what conſtancy, 
ad what greatneſs of foul inhabited a poor 
wretched. cottage. "4 2 #24 

Quintus, having entered upon office, informed 
himſelf of all that had paſſed in the invaſion of 
lerodonius. Faking occaſion from thence to 


Hippy times Admirable ſimplicity! e was 


— 


all-an affembly of the people, he aſcended the 


tribunal of harangues, and in a diſcourſe full of 


ſpirit, reſolution, and zeal for the public welfare, 
te. firſt reproached the ſenate for their indolence 
ad puſtHanimity, in giving way to the preten- 
hons- of the tribunes, whoſe whole merit con- 
its, he ſaid, in making ſeditious ſpeeches, fowing 
tiſcord between the two orders of the ſtate, 
and prevailing by their intrigues, to be con- 
unued two or three years in offices, and to act 
n it with tyrannical licence. The people he 
kverely reprimanded for their diſorders and: 
&dcllion, -and- then, with an intrepidity that 
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amazed the ſenate, and ſtruck terror into the 
people; he laid before them the vigorous mea- 
ſures he intended to purſue; from which he 
aſſured them, neither their power, their enyy 
nor their intrigues ſhould ever divert him, His 
meaſures being well concerted, and his reſolution 
invincible, he quickly appeaſed the tumult, ang 
reinſtated judiciary proceedings, which had been 
interrupted for many years. During the re- 
mainder of his conſulſhip, he rendered juſtice to 
all that applied for it; and terminated moſt 
diſputes in an amicable manner. He continued 
the whole day at his tribunal ; was always eaſy 
of acceſs; and whatever the affair to be conteſted 
might be, he acted relative to every one with 
the utmoſt good nature and moderation. By ſo 
wiſe a conduct he rendered the government of 
the nobility ſo agreeable, that the poor, the com- 
mon people, hy perſons of the moſt contemp- 
tible' condition had no longer occaſion either 
to have recourſe to the tribunes againſt the op- 
preſſion of the powerful, or to demand new laws 
for the'eſtabliſhment of equality in trials; ſo much 
were they ſatisfied with that which the conſul's 
equity obſerved to all alike, and his impartiality 
in all affairs, i 

So peaceful a government could not fail of ap- 
plauſe; and the people, in conſequence, expreſſ- 
ed their entire ſatisfaction in it. But what 
charmed them was, that Quintus, upon the ex- 
piration of his term, refuſed to be continued in 
office, with no Jeſs conſtancy than he had pain. 
at firſt in accepting it. The ſenate in parti- 
cular, forgot nothing that might induce him to 
comply with being continued in the conſul- 
Mip; but all their intreaties and ſolicitations 
were to no purpoſe, ** Is it a wonder, ſays he, 
12 . addreſſing 
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WE -idrefling himſelf to the ſenators, © that your 
authority ſhould be deſpiſed by the people? It 
;; yourſelyes that render it contemptible. Be- 
cauſe the people violate your decree *, in con- 
tinuing their magiſtrates, you are for doing the 
fame, that you may not be outdone by them in 
temerity, as if to ſhew moſt levity and licence 
were to have moſt power in the commonwealth. 
As to myſelf, that I may act directly the reverſe 
to the tribunes, I declare, that I will not ſuffer 
myſelf to be re-elected conſul, in contempt of 
your decree,” Then addreſſing himſelf to his 
colleagues, I conjure you, Claudius,” ſaid he, 
« to prevent the ſenate from committing ſo groſs 
1 fault, and ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe their deſign, if 
they perſiſt in it; and as to what concerns your- 
ſelf, I deſire you to be aſſured, that far from. 
taking offence at your oppoſition, as depriving 
me of an increaſe of honour, I ſhall conſider it 
33 a mark of your friendſhip for me, as an exalta- 
tion of my own glory in the proof of my diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and as a ſingular favour that will 
ſpare me the envy and ſhame which the conti- 
nuation of the conſulſhip. might otherwiſe draw 
upon me. 
With the higheſt praiſes and bleſſings, he be- 
came the object of univerſal eſteem, admiration, 
and love, Outatun diveſted himſelf of the purple, 
and made haſte to return to his oxen, plough, and. 
cottage, where he lived as before by the labour of 
his hands. i TT - 5 
Is there any thing wanting to the glory of 
Quintus? Can the greateſt riches, the moſt 
ſuperb palaces, the. moſt ſumptuous equipages, 
(ipute pre-eminence with the poor thatch and 
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The Roman coaſols were choſen annually, |, 
N ruſtic 
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ruſtic furniture of our illuſtrious huſbandman? 
Do they leave behind them, in the minds of thoſ: 
that behold them, the fame ſentiments as the ſim. 
ple relation of what regards Quintus gives the 
reader? Can any one, however prejudiced in fa- 
| vour of vanity and glare, deny him efteem and 
_ admiration ? There is then ſomething truly 
great, noble, and worthy, in the character gf 
this Roman. What an happineſs is it for a ſtate, 
a province, a city, when thoſe who have the ad- 
miniſtration of the government approach, though 
at a diſtance, the ſentiments and conduct we ad- 
mire in Quintus! an inflexible conſtancy for ſup. 
porting good order and diſcipline, tempered with 
a mildnefs and candour proper for gaining the 
affection of the people; a wonderful art and abi- 
lity in diſcerning and managing the paſſions; a 
conduct uniform, and always guided by reafon, 
never by humour and caprice; a lover of tHe pub- 
he good, ſuperior to all paffions and prejudices; 
an uniform _difintexeftedneſs, which never departs 
from itfelf; an indefatigable application to la- 
bour, and the duties of his function; a reſolu- 
tiom proof againſt alt things in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice; and, above all, a tender and 
hvely zeal for the defence of the poor and the 
weak unjuſtly oppreſſed. Quintus, by theſe rare 
and excellent qualities, appeaſed tumult, and put 
x ſtop to licentioufneſs, . his conſulſhip, 
vieh others were not capable of effecting. States 
tual tranquillity were they go- 
moderate, rale per- 
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would enjoy per 
verned by pruden 
ons. 6 | | 

No ſooner” had this great man reſigned his 
office, than domeſtic ah en embroiled the ſtate 
afreſh. © To complete its ruin, foreign enemies 
Likewiſe ſeized the lucky opportunity ot Pry 
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their deſigns. in execution. The Sabines and the 
Equi appeared in arms, and gained ſuch conſi- 
lerable advantages over the Romans as occaſioned 
univerſal terror and alarm. Aid was immediately 
liſpatched : but at a council, wherein the princi- 
al perſons of the ſenate were preſent, it was con- 
cluded, that the commonwealth ſtood in need of a 
üctator“: upon which the conſul Nautius, by 
vitue of his office, nominated Quintus Cincinna- 
tus. The deputies found him holding the plough, 
in the ſame garb as we have deſcribed him before, 
when elected conſul. They ſaluted him dictator, 
tefired him to go to Rome, and told him in 
what condition the army was. Having taken pro- 
per meaſures for the ſecurity of the capital, he 
ordered all who were capable of bearing arms 
to aſſemble before ſun- ſet in the field of Mars; 
which was accordingly done with the utmoſt 
expedition. Then. placing himſelf at the head 


of the troops drawn up, not only for marching, 


The power of a dictator was ſupreme and abſolute. e might 
proclaim war, levy forces, lead them out, or diſband them, with-" 
ut conſulting the ſenate. He could puniſh as he pleaſed, and from 
ps judgment lay no appeal. This power was, however, only 
granted tor ſix months, and upon the occaſion of dangerous wars, 
ſition, or any ſuch emergency as required a ſudden and abſolute» 
command, To make the authority of his charge the more awful, , 
be had always twenty-four bundles of rods, and as many axes, 
turied before him in public. Nor was he only inveſted with the 
Mat authority of both the conſuls, whence the Grecians called 
tim Acura, or double conſul; but during his adminiftration all 
oer magiſtrates ceaſed except the tribunes, and left the whole go- 
rernment in his hands, The firſt perſon who was inveſted with 
this ſoyereign authority was 'Titus Largius Flavius, on account af 
the troubles occaſioned by the expulſion of Tarquinius Superbus, 
Tout the year of Rome 253 or 255. This office had the repute _ 
to be the only ſafeguard of the commonwealth in times of danger, 
for the ſpace of four hundred years; until Sylla and Julius Ceſar, 
having converted it into a tyranny, and rendered the very nams 
«10us, upon the murder of the latter a decree paſſed in the ſenate tos 
'orbiq the uſe of it, upon any account whatſoever, for the future. 
NINNET'S Rome HIS. 
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but for battle, in caſe of neceflity, he ſet out tha 
very night, and in a few hours they perceived 
themſelves not far from the enemy. The digz. 
tor having examined the form and extent of the 
camp of the Aqui as much as the night would 
admit; he made his army extend itſclf aroung 
them. A general engagement enſued, in which 
the Aqui were totally defeated; and in order to 
draw from them a public, confeſſion that their na- 
tion was conquered and ſubjected, he inſiſted that 
they ſhould lay down their arms, and paſs under 
wer nap *, „ 

The dictator abandoned the whole camp of the 
enemy, Which was very rich, only to his own 
troops, As to the army under the conſul Minu- 
cius, which had given way before the enemy, 
and been repulſed back to their camp, he thought 
it an extraordinary favour to remit them the pu- 
niſhment ſo ſn meful a cowardice had deſerved, 
«© You, ſoldiers,” ſaid he, with a feverc tone, 
% who were upon the point of being the enemy's 
& prey yourſelves, you ſhall have no fhare in the 
* enemy's ſpoils.” Then, turning to the conſul, 
& As for you, L. Minucius,” continued he, til 
& you begin to have the ſpirit and ability of 2 
& conſul, you ſhall command theſe legions on!yas 
& lieutenant,” Minucius was accordingly obliged 
to diveſt himſelf of the conſulſhip. 

Quintus returned to Rome, where he received 
the honour of the moſt ſplendid triumph that 
ever adorned any general's ſucceſs : for having, 
in the ſpace of ſixteen days, during which he 
had been inveſted with the dictatorſhip, ſaved 


The yoke was formed of two ſpears fixed in the earth, with 1 
third laid acroſs, and faſtened at the tops of them in the form of a 


gibbet. This was the higheſt infamy that could be inflicted on 


the vanquiſhed, *© | 
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te Roman camp from the moſt evident danger, 
kefeated and cut to pieces the army of the enemy, 
uten and plundered one of their fineſt cities, and 
eft a garriſon in it; and, laſtly, gratefully repaid 
the Tuſculans, who had ſent an army to their 
aüſtance. 85 f W F " 5 ; | 858 

Theſe were ſome among many other advantages 
which this great man rendered his country. Sen- 
{ble of their obligations, and deſiroùs to con- 
vince him of their regard and gratitude, the ſe- 
gate made him an offer of as much of the lands 
he had taken from the enemy as he ſhould think 
proper to accept, with as many ſlaves and cattle 
were neceſſary to ſtock them. He returned, 
them his thanks in terms of great acknowledge- 
ment; but would accept of nothing but a crown 
if gold, of a pound weight, decreed him by the 
my. ' He had no paſſion or deſire beyond the 
f { he cultivated, and- the laborious life he had 
embraced ; more glorious and contented with 
his poverty, than the richeſt with their trea- 
Jures, e | 
We may here obſerve, that the ſhining exam« 
les exhibited by Quintus, his love of poverty, 
Is laborious induſtry in cultivating his field, his 
aber and frugal life, and his zeal for ſerving his 
ountry without reward, were then the manners 
f the public, and conſtituted the character of 
the Roman people. Examples of this kind made 
0 profound an impreſſion upon them, that in 
be latter times, when corruption prevailed, and 
ren under the emperors, the ſame virtues were 
emed in the perſons who practiſed them; 
— is a circumftance not obſerved of any other 
eople. 5 40 
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What force, what power, has virtue“ | 1, 
lends. its luſtre to all that ſurrounds it, and in. 
parts to every thing an irradiation of glory ang 
magnificence: whatever it touches becomes amiz- 
ble, con enn and admirable, notwithſtandin- 
an outſide that ſeems only proper to excite con, 


tempt. ' 


WHEN Breſſe was taken by ſtorm from the 
Venetians, the chevalier Bayard ſaved a houſe 
from plunder, whither he had retired to have 
dangerous wound dreſt which he received in thy 
lege, and ſecured the miſtreſs of the family an 
her two daughters who were hid in it. At hi 
departure the lady, as a mark of her gratitude 
offered him a caſket containing two thoulan 
&ve hundred ducats, which he obſtinately refuſed 
But obſerving, that his refuſal was very dif 
pleaſing to her, and not caring to leave he! 
diflatisfed, he conſented to accept of her p 
ſent, and calling to him the two young ladie 
to take his leave of them, he preſented each 0 
them with a thouſand ducats, to be added to thei 
portion, and left the remaining five hundre 
to be diſtributed among the inhabitants that hy 
been plundered. VIE pu Catev. Bayan, 


BUT that we may have a better notion of th 
nobleneſs and greatneſs of a diſintereſted mind 
let us conlider, not in generals and pringe 
whoſe glory and power may ſeem perhaps u 
heighten the luſtre of this virtue, but in perfol 


* Quidquid attigit, in ſimilitudinem fui adducit, et tinget. ® 
terdum domos totas, quas in travit, dis poſuitque, condecorat qui 
quid tractavit id amabile, conſpicuum mirabile facit. 

i SENECA) epiſt, 66, 
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of 2 lower rank, who have nothing about them 
bit the virtue itſelf to raiſe our admiration. A 
r man, who was door-keeper to a boarding 

houſe in Milan, found a purſe with two hundred 

crowns in it. The man who had loſt it, in- 

formed by a public advertiſement, came to the 

touſe, and giving good proof that the purſe be- 

longed to him, the door-keeper reſtored it to him. 

The owner full of joy and gratitude, offered his 
benefactor twenty crowns, which the other ab- 

ſlutely refuſed. He then came down to ten, 

nd afterwards to five, but finding him ſtill in- 

gxorable, he throws His purſe upon the ground, 

| in an angry tone, I have loſt nothing,” 

fays he, nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to 
ccept of any thing.” The door-keeper then ac- 
epted of five crowns, which he immediately diſ- 

tnbuted among the poor. : 
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SENTIMENT 5s. 


HE man who praiſes drinking, ſtands a ſot 
'_ convicted on his own evidence. | 
It is very common that events ariſe from a 
lebauch which are fatal, and always ſuch as are 
agreeable, With all a man's reaſon and good 
aſc about him, his tongue is apt to utter things 
ut of mere gaiety of heart, which may diſpleafe 
is beſt friends. Who then would truſt himſelf 
the power of wine, if there was no other 
| objection 
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objection againſt it than this, that it raiſes th 
een an depreſſes the judgment. ? 
However this tribe of people may think of 
themſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter 
than any that is to be found amongſt all the crea. 
tures which God has made, as indeed there i; 
no character which appears more deſpicable and 
depraved, in the eyes of all reaſonable perſons, 
than that of a drunkard, 2” 


EXAMPLES. 
EYRUS, according to the manners of the 
> Perſians, was from his infancy accuſtomed to 
ſobriety and temperance ; of which he was him- 
ſelf a moſt illuſtrious example through the whole 
courſe of his life. When Cyrus was twelye 
xxx old, his mother Mandana took him with 
er into Media, to his grandfather Aſtyages, who, 
from the many things he had heard ſaid in favour 
of that young prince, had a great deſire to ſee 
him. In this court young Cyrus found very dif- 
ferent manners from thoſe of his own country: 
pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here uni- 
verſally: all which did not affect Cyrus, who, 
without criticiſing or condemning. what he law, 
was contented to live as he had been brought up, 
and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from 
his infancy. He charmed his-grandfather by his 
ſprightlineſs and wit; and gained every body's 
favour by his noble and engaging behaviour, 
Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to 
return home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, 


in which there was a vaſt plenty and profuſion 


every thing that was nice and delicate, 
All this exquiſite cheer and magnificent prepa- 
| | ration 
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ntion Cyrus looked upon with great indiffe- 
rence, ** Ihe Perſians,” ſays he to the king, 
6 inſtead of going ſuch a round- about way to ap- 
yeale their hunger, have a much ſhorter to the 
ame end; a little bread and a few creſſes with 
them anſwer the purpoſe.” Ayſtages deſiring 
Cyrus to diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought 
it, the latter immediately diſtributed them to 
the king's officers in waiting; to one, becauſe 
he taught him to ride; to another, becauſe he 
waited well upon his grandfather ; and to a third, 
tecauſe he took great care of his mother, Sacras, 
the king's cup- bearer, was the only perſon ta 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the 
poſt of cup-bearer, had that likewiſe of intro- 
tucing thoſe who were to have an audience of 
the king; and as he did not grant that favour 
to Cyrus as often as he defired it, he had the miſ- 
fortune to diſpleaſe the prince, who took this 
vecaltion to ſhew his reſentment. Aſtyages, 
tftiffing ſome concern at the neglect of this 
pficer, for whom he had a particular regard; 
and who deſerved it, as he ſaid, on account of 
the wonderful dexterity with which he ſerved 
him; „ Is that all, Sir?” replied Cyrus; “ if 
at be ſufficient to merit your favour, you ſhall 
ee | will quickly obtain it; for I will take upon 


p, e to ſerve you better than he.“ Immediately 
m yrus is equipped as a cup-bearer ; and advanc- 


ing gravely, with a ferious countenance, a napkin 
on his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicely 
with three of his fingers, he preſented it to the 
ing, with a dexterity and grace that charmed 
oth Aſtyages and his mother Mandana. 
hen he . had done, he flung hjmſelf upon his 
randfather's neck, and kiſſing him, cried out 
yith great joy, „O Sacras, poor Sacras, thou 
991 ax t 
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art undone ; I ſhall have thy place.“ Aſtyagez 
embraced him with great - fondneſs, and (ai, 
* J am mighty well pleaſed, my ſon; nobody 
can ſerve with a better grace: but you hay 
forgot one eſſential ceremony; which is that » 
taſting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was uſed 
to pour ſome of the liquor into his left-hand; 
and to taſte it, before he preſented it to the king. 
c No,” replied Cyrus; „ it was not "through 
forgetfulneſs that I omitted that ceremony,” 
« Why then,” ſays Aſtyages; © for what 
reaſon. did you omit it?“ * Becauſe I appre- 
hended there was poiſon in the liquor.” „ poi. 
ſon, child! how could you think ſo ?” „ Ye 
poiſon *, papa: for not long ago, at an enter- 
tainment you gave to the lords of your court, 
after the gueſts had drank a little of that Jiquor, 
J perceived all their: heads were turned: the 
ſung, made a noiſe, and talked they did not know 
what ; you yourſelf ſeemed to have forgotten that 
you were a king, and they that they were ſubjeds; 
and when you would have danced you could not 
ſtand upon your legs. Why,” ſays Aſtyages; 
«© have you never ſeen the ſame thing happen 
to your father?” „No, never,” ſays Cyrus. 
ce What then; how isit with him when hedrinks!” 
«© Why, when he has drank his thirſt is quenched; 
and that is all.” XENOPH, CYR. lib. i. 


CLITUS was one of Alexander's beſt friends, 
an old officer, who had fought under his father 
Philip, and ſignalized himſelf on many occaſions: 
At the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander 
was fighting bare-headed, and Roſaces had 
his arm raiſed in order to ſtrike him behind, he 

* Tutus in menſa capitur Auguſta cibus veneum in auro bibt- 
tur. SEN. THYEST, W 453r — | 
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covered the king with his ſhield, and cut off the 
barbarian's Hellenice his ſiſter, had nurſed 
Alexander ; and he loved her with as much ten- 
meſs as if dhe had been his owa mother. As 
the king, from theſe ſeveral conſiderations, had a 
ery great reſpect for Clitus, he intruſted him 
zich the government of one of the moſt impor- 
unt provinces of his empire; and ordered him to 
kt out the next day. In the evening, Clitus was 
wited to an entertainment, in which the king, 
after drinking to exceſs, began to celebrate his 
wn exploits ; and was ſo exceſſively laviſh of 
bif-commendation, that he even ſhocked thofe 
jery perſons who knew what he ſpoke was in 
xneral true. Clitus, who by this time, as well 
the reſt of the company, was equally intoxica- 
, began to relate the actions of Philip, and his 
ut in Greece, preferring them to whatever was 
one by Alexander. Though the N was pro- 
loiouſly vexed, he nevertheleſs ſtifled his reſent- 
ment; and it js probable that he would have quite 
luppreſſed his paſſion, had Clitus ſtopped there; 
but the latter growing more and more talk- 
ative, as if determined to exaſperate and inſult 
the king, he was commanded to leave the table. 
He is in the right (ſays Clitus, as he roſe up) 
ot to bear free-born men at his table, who 
in only tell him truth. He will do well to 
pals his life among barbarians and ſlaves, who 
ll pay adoration to his Perſian girdle, and his 
Mite robe.” The king, no longer able to ſup- 
jels his rage, ſnatched a javelin from one of the 


Wards, and would have killed Clitus on the - © 


pot, had not the courtiers withheld his arm, 

Ind Clitus been forced, with great difficulty, 

- of 12 hall. —— he returned into it 
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that moment by another door, ſinging, with ; 
3 


air of infolence, verſes reflecting highly on th 
prince, who, ſeeing the general near him, ſtruc 
him with his javelin dead at his feet, crying Ou 
at the ſame time «© Go. now to Philip, to Pat 
dence db Atals, OC 
As ſoon as the king was capable of refledin 
ſeriouſly on what he had done, his crime di 
played itſelf to him in the blackeſt and mot 
dreadful light: for though Clitus had committe 
a great and inexcuſable fault, yet it muſt H 
confeſſed, that the circumſtances of the bay; 
quet exte nuate ih ſome degree, or throw, in ſom 
meaſure, a veil over Clitus's conduct. When 
king makes a ſubject his companion in a di 
bauch, he ſeems, on ſuch an occaſion, to for 
t his dignity, and to permit his ſubjects 
rget it alfo : he gives a ſanction, as it were 
to the liberties, familiarities, and ſudden flight 
| which wine commonly inſpires. A fault, conf 
mitted under theſe circumftances, is alwa 
fault; but then it ought never to be expute; 
with the blood of the offender. This Alexandt 
had generoſity enough to acknowledge; and, ; 
the ſame time perceived that he had done th 
vile office of an executioner, in puniſhing, Þ 
an horrid murder, the uttering ſome jndilcrei; 
words which ought to be imputed to the fume 
of wine. Upon this, he threw himſelf upon 
his friend's body, forced out the javelin, an 
would have diſpatched himſelf with it, had! 
not been prevented by his guards. He pal 
that night and the next day in tears, ſtretched" 
| che ground, and venting only groans and dee 4 
. G. Cunr. Prur. 38 ALEX. JU 
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A certain author * compares anger when 
ted with power, to thunder; and, indeed, 
kit havock does it then make ! but how dread- 
[muſt it be when joined with drunkenneſs ! We 


i la 


ences of his education f. But what can be 
Janer, and more unworthy a king, than drink- 
to exceſs 1 What can be more fatal or bloody 


n the tranſports of anger? 
LL 92 3 5 i; 


DURING Alexander's ſtay in Perſepolis t, 
entertained his friends at a banquet, at which 
pueſts'drank, as uſual, to exceſs.” Among the 
men who were admitted to it maſked, was 
as, the courtezan, a native of Attica, and 
that time miſtreſs to Ptolemy, who after- 
üs was king of Ægypt. About the end of 
dest, during which ſhe had ſtudiouſly endea- 
led to pleaſe the king, in the moſt artful and 
lezte manner, ſhe ſaid, with a gay tone of 
fe, © That it would be matter of inexpreſſi- 


Fulmen eft, ubi cum poteſtate habitat iracundia, Pub, 


© Non minus error eorem nocet moribus, ſi quidem Leonides 
mhdri pædagogus, ut à Baby lonio Diogene traditur quibuſdam - 
tis imbait 5 quæ robuſtum quoque, et jam maximum 
n ab illa inſtitutione puerili ſunt proſecuta. QuINTII. 
Perſepolis was at that time one of the fineſt cities in the 
the ancient refidence of the Perſian monarchs, and the: 
Wof their empire. Alexander had before poſſeſſed himſelf, 

er d ſorce or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly. 
Uties: but all this was a. trifle-compared to the treaſures he 
here; which, beſides the clothes and furniture of ineſtim- 

nue, afnounted to an hundred and twenty thouſand talents, 

bout gighteen millions of our money. 
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ble joy to her were ſhe permitted (maſked a; fl. 
was, and in order to end the entertainment 0 
bly) to burn the magnificent palace of Xeixs 
ho had burned Athens; and to ſet it on f 
with her own hand, in order that it might þ 
ſaid in all parts of the world, that the wome 
who followed Alexander, in his expedition 

Aſia, had taken much better vengeance on th 
Perſians, for the many calamities they h; 
brought on the Grecians, than all the general 
who had fought for them, both by ſea and land, 
All the gueſts applauded the diſcourſe; whe 
immediately the king roſe from table, (his he: 
being crowned with flowers) and, taking a torc 
in his hand, he advanced forward to execut 
this mighty exploit. The whole company follo 
him, breaking out into loud exclamations; an 
afterwards, finging and dancing, they ſurroun 
the palace. All the reſt of the Macedonians, ; 
this noiſe, ran in crowds with lighted taper 
and ſet fire to every part of it. However, Ale 
ander was ſorry, not long after, for what he 

done: and thereupon gave orders for extinguil 
ing the flames, but it was too late. 


ALEXANDER, having invited ſeveral of 
friends and general officers to ſupper, propoſed 
crown as a reward for him who ſhould drink mol 
He who conquered on this occaſion was Prom 
chus, who ſwallowed fourteen meaſures 
wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pints. Aft 
receiving the prize, which was a crown worti 
talent, 7. e. about a thouſand crowns, he {urv 
ed his victory but three days. Of the reſt 
the gueſts, forty died of their intemperate drin 
ing. ; | * 


WHE 
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WHEN this ſame prince was at Babylon, af- 
er having ſpent a whole night in carouſing, a 
kcond was propoſed to him. He met accord- 
holy, and there were twenty gueſts at table. 
lie drank to the health of every perſon in com- 
any; and then pledged them ſeverally. After 
this, calling for Hercules's cup, which held an 
mcredible . it was filled, when he 
ured it all down, drinking to a Macedonian 
of the company, Proteas by name; and after- 
wards. pledged him again, in the ſame furious 
ind extravagant bumper. He had no ſooner 
ſwallowed it, than he fell upon the floor. 
& Here then,“ cries Seneca, (deſcribing the fatal 
fects of drunkenneſs) this hero, unconquered 
by all the t6ils of prodigious marches, expoſed to 
tie dangers of ſieges and combats, to the moſt 
olent extremes of heat and cold; here he lies 
ſubdued by his intemperance, and ſtruck to the 
wrth by the fatal cup of Hercules.” In this con- 


dition he was ſeized with a fever, which in a few 


Gays, terminated in death. He was thirty-two- 
years and eight months old, of which he had reign- 
ed twelye. No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, 
ſuſpected then that Alexander had been poiſoned; 
the true poiſon which brought him to this end 
ras wine, which has killed many thouſands 
belides Alexander. It was, ſays Seneca, Intem- 
frrantia bibendi et ille Herculaneus ac fatalis 
dypbus condidit. Epiſt. 83. | 


' ANACHONIS, the philoſopher, being aſked 
by what means a man might beſt guard againſt 
the vice of drunkennefs ? He made anſwer, By 


bearing conſtantly in his view the loathſome, in- 
decent behaviour of ſuch as are intoxicated in 
his manner,” Upon this principle, I ſuppoſe 
bo ; 3 | Was 
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222 EDUCATION. 
was founded the cuſtom of the Lacedemonians, o 
expoling their drunken flaves to their childre 
who, by that means, conceived an early averſion 
to a vice which anke men en lo monkray 
agd, irrational, 237 n 10. . 


DfioONvslUs 2 younger, eyrant of Syr yra 
cuſe, was ſo addicted to this enervating folly, 2 
he would ſometimes be drunk for a week or ten 
days together. By this means he ruined his con 
{titution, impaired his faculties, and became ſo 
cruel, ridiculous, and contemptible, that for 

their own preſervation and happineſs, his ſub- 
* were ee, to dethrone him.. 


THE fon of Cyrillis, ina drunken fit fed 
that holy man his father, and then moſt inhu- 
manly put to death his mother, who was at that 
time big with child. He treated his ſiſters with 

great n — forcibly deflowered one of 
them FRENcH ACAD, 


E DU 0 N. 
| SENTIMENTS. 


A N. induſtrious and / virtuous education of 
children is a better inheritance for them 
than a great eſtate. To what purpoſe is it, fad 

Crates, to heap up great. riches, - and have no 
concern oak manner of- heirs wh Jane: them 
W 7 e 
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one foundation of knowledge and virtue is 
end in our childhood, and without an early care 
ona attention we are almoſt Joſt in our very cra- 
Miles; for the principles we imbibe in our youth, 

e carry commonly to our yon: It is educa- 
ton that makes the man. o ſpeak all in a few 
words, children are but blank paper, ready in- 
liferently for any impreſſion, good or bad; for 

take all upon credit, and it is much in the 
wwer of the firſt comer to write ſaint or devil 
won it, which of the two he pleaſes; fo that 
me ſtep out of the way of the inſtitution is 
mough' to poiſon the peace and reputation of a 
whole life. There is, however, in ſome tempers, 
fuch a natural barrenneſs, that, like the ſands of 
Arabia, they are never to be cultivated or im- 
woved : and ſome will never learn any thing, 
becauſe they underſtand every thing too ſoon. 
Give me, ſays Quintillian, (among his excellent 
mes for inſtructing youth) a child that is ſen- 
ible of praiſe, and touched with glory, and that 
will cry at the ſhame of being outdone, and Iwill 
keep him to his buſineſs by emulation; reproof 
vill aſflict, and honour will encourage him, and 
| ſhall not fear to cure him of his idlenefs. 

The magiſterial ſeverity of ſome pedagogues 
ſightens more learning out of children, than ever 
they can whip into them. Leſſons and precepts 
ought to be gilt and ſweetened, as we do pills 
and potions, ſo as- to take off the guſt of the 
remedy z for it holds good, both in virtue and in 
health, that we love to be inſtructed, as well as 
Myhcked, with pleaſure. But none can be emi- - 
ent without application and genius. 
To become an able man in any profeſſion, 
three things are neceſſary, nature, ftludy, and 
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It is obſerved, that education is generally the 
worſe in proportion to the wealth of the parent, 
Many are apt to think, that to dance, fence, 
ſpeak French, and to know how to behave amon 
great perſons, comprehends the whole duty of a 
gentleman ; which opinion is enough to deſtroy 
all the ſeeds of knowledge, honour, wiſdom, and 
virtue among us. To be prudent, honeſt, and 
good, are infinitely higher accompliſhments, 
than the being nice, florid, learned, or all that 
which the world calls great ſcholars and fine 
gentlemen, 4 

Ageſilaus being aſked what he thought moſt 
proper for boys to learn? anſwered, what they 
ought to do when they come to be men. 

t is not in the power of every man to provide 
fer his children with regard to the good things 
of this world, in the manner he could wiſh, 

or they perhaps deſerve. His. own circum- 
s may be too. narrow to make theirs 
eaſy; his own intereſt, merit, or abilities too 
ſmall to recommend them to powerful favour 
and protection. But it is in every man's power 
to form their minds to the practice of virtue, 
and inſti] into them, as early as poſſible the 
principles of religion and morality. And as 
piety ſtrengthens the bonds of filial, as well as 
of every other duty, thoſe children will always 
be the moſt obedient, tender and affectionate, 
who act from conſcientious and religious prin- 
ciples. ® PP ns > 

Parents there are every day found amongſt us, 
who ſhew their power only by the abuſe of it, who 
treat their children as ſlaves, who, yielding. to 
every impulſe of paſſion and reſentnient, al- 
ways rebuke with aſperity, and chaſtiſe with % 
gour: but ſurely ſuch ſavages are a me 0 


uman 
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the i zuman nature. Youth hath a thouſand pleas to 
ts nge in its favour, which the deafeſt ear muſt 
ce, Iten to. 1 here are few faults indeed in children 
ng Inch are not pardonable; and half their errors 
f a WW $4414" only be attributed to inexperience and in- 
07 ll ifiertency. 0 8 lan, 
nl A more dangerous, and certainly a much more 
nd fequent error in parents, is an unręſtrained and 
hy aceſſeve fondneſs, The various paſſions and af- 
at I kctions of human nature begin very early to 
ne dert and diſplay themſelves ; and if they are not 

roperly reſtrained and directed, will of neceſſity 
| hiv a fatal and unconquerable influence over 
de whole tenor of our lives. If we give up the 


reins to appetite at an age when reaſon is too 
weak to guide them, and ſuffer the will to rule 
with deſpotic ſway, uncontrouled by judgment, 
and unawed by parental authority, every vice: 
will gain ſtrength by habit, and every propenſity. 
to evil will take ſuch deep root in the foul, as 
rever to be extirpated. If the child be never 
corrected, it is moſt probable that the man will 
never be virtuous ; and if the child be always 
plied with, the man will be always un- 
37 * LW 5 3 

If — want to know the cauſes of all the abſurd 
methods in the education of youth, they may be 
traced to one ſource. The low prices at firſt 
eſtabliſhed, and. ſtill continued, to the maſters of 
ſchools for the inſtruction of each boy, when to 
all. other maſters and artiſts whatſoever, the prices 
have increaſed in proportion to the increaſe of 
wealth. To them only the ſtipend is the ſame as 
in the days of Henry VIII. n 
This neceſſarily obliges each maſter to make 


* 


ud in number, What is deficient in weight; and 
he is compelled, even to obtain a competency, to 
L 5 take 
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"take more boys under his care than it is poſſi} 


for him to give a proper attention to. 
Larger wages ate given to the men who break 
and train their horſes and dogs, than to thoſe un. 
der whoſe direction their children are to be 
formed either to good or to evil, to happineſs ot 
miſery, for the reſt of their days. BY 
„ Pity it is,” ſays the great Mr. Aſcham, 
„that commonly more care is had, yea, and 
that among very wiſe men, to find out rather x 
cunning man for their horſe, than a cunning man 
for their children. They ſay nay in word, but 
they do ſo in deed: for to one they will pladly 
give a ſtipend of two hundred crowns by the 
year, and are loth to offer to the other two hun- 
dred ſhillings. God! that ſitteth in heaven, 
Jaugheth their choice to ſcorn, and rewardeth 
their liberality as it ſhould, For he ſuffereth 
them to have tame and well-ordered horſes, but 
wild and_unfortunate children; and therefore in 
the end they find more pleaſure in their horſe than 
comfort in their child. 5 


IM EX AMF LES. 

JN a family where I lately ſpent ſome days wi 
a viſit, I obſerved a very remarkable inſtance 
of the untoward management of two children 
Young maſter. is a boy of ſtrong, ungovernadle 
233 of no mean capacity, and an open, li- 
*beral. temper; add to this the diſadvantage that 
he is brought up to the proſpect of a great eftate, 
The girl is of ſutpriſipg natural parts, but pettiſh 


4 


ſullen, and haughty, though not without a con: 
derade f Nee e 


y their parents. Th 


are_excelively indulged 
hs | father 
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ather, who jumped into the eſtate by means of 
his relation. to a wealthy citizen, is a ſtrange, 
pnorant,, unpoliſhed creature; and having had 
10 education himſelf, , has little notion of the 
importance of one, and is neither anxious about 
heirs, nor meddles in it; but leaves them to the 
chances of life, and the ordinary tract of training 
w children. The mother, a woman of great 
oodneſs, but who never had any of the im- 
xrovements of education, is, you may very well 
telieve, but little verſed in the arts of forming 
young minds; yet ſhe thinks herſelf qualified by: 


ö fer natural ſagacity, of which, indeed, ſhe. has. 
Bl: confiderable ſhare, for directing and managing 


er own children. But though. ſhe were better 
halified than ſhg is, her immederate fondneſs 
yould baffle the niceſt. management. Her fon is 
ter favourite, in whom ſhe ſees. no fault; or, 


| them and if any of the family, or friends, com- 
q plain of them to her, ſhe is ready to put the fair- 


complaints to ſome unreaſonable partiality or pre- 
judice againſt her darling bay. The young gen- 
leman, finding himſelf ſo ſecure of mama's fa- 
yur, takes all advantages, and ftretches his pre- 
togative to the utmoſt. I he ſervants of the fa- 
nily he diſciplines with all the force his fiſts and 
ket are maſters of; and uſes ſtrangers who come 
ift the family with the moſt indecent fami- 

larities : Tome he calls names, others he ſalutes 


4 mh a flap, ot pulls off their wigs,. or treads on 
; their toes, with: many ſuch iniſtances of rough 


irtely, He: is indulged, and. (if I may uſe the 
&preſion) trained in the love of money. It is 
nage the reward of doing his tafk, and the end 
Mall his Iabours. _ pockets are generally 


{they are too glaring to be hid, ſhe winks at 


it colouring on them, and is ready to aſeribe the 


fulk; 
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full; at leaſt money is never denied him, whey 
he either coaxes or cries for it: and indeed] have 
ſeen him do both with great dexterity, He i; 
allowed to play as much as he pleaſes, at cards, 
draughts, or any other game: and it is always 
for money. I have been diverted to ſee how 
the chances of the game have rouſed all his little 
paſſions. If he won, he triumphed over his ad 
verſary with immenſe eagerneſs and joy; if he 
loſt, he cried, ſtormed, and bullied, like a pett 
tyrant, and parted with his money with infinite 
regret. If the mother was provoked, at any 
time, to take notice of his irregularities, ſhe ic 

it with fo little judgment, and ſo much heat 
that it had little or no influence. : Perhaps f 
frowned, and fired, and made a thundering noiſ 
for a while; but this was ſoon over, and maſter! 
tears, or ſullen filence, ſoon brought on a perfe 
reconciliation. She ſhewed no care, and ſtead 
indignation, ſuch as would have been fufficien 
to produce a laſting effect; nor were her re 
bukes ſeconded with any ſubſtantial marks o 
diſpleaſure, ſo as to e a deep impreſſion o 
Juch a perverſe child. 31 
The young lady's temper is a little ſofter; bu 

not leſs imperious: ſhe is brought up with 
high opinion of the dignity of her rank, an 
contempt of the vulgar; therefore the little thin 
imagines herſelf already a very conf:derable pe 
ſonage, takes ſtate upon her in all companies 
ſwells with rage at every little imaginary affront 
and never. thinks ſhe is treated with reſped 
enough; the ſervants muſt pay her uncommo 
» homage; ſhe muſt be helped at table beſo 
ſtrangers of an ordinary rank. Her pretty fe: 
tures muſt not be diſcompoſed by croſſing her 
in ſhort,” humoured ſhe muſt be in all things 
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ind when her ladyſhip is dreſſed in all her finery, 
he is admired, careſſed, and exalted into a little 
queet. Fhis makes her vain and inſolent to a 
leorce of extravagance. She and her brother 
have pretty nearly the ſame taſk ſet them. They 
rad, write, dance, and play together; but will 
aux read, or write, or do juſt as much as their 
little honours think proper. They go to learn 
3; to ſome terrible taſæ; are reſtleſs and impa- 
tent till it is over; and mind their tutor almoſt 
13 much as the maid that puts them to bed: for 
his authority, not being duly ſupported by their 
puents, has no weight. In fine, they are fo 
nuch humoured, ſo little reſtrained, and kept 
inder proper government, that he muſt have more 
tan the patience of a man who can bear with 
their inſolence; and almoſt the capacity of an 
angel to ſhape and improve them into any tolerable 
figure: though with the genius and temper they 
have, they might be taught any thing, or mould- 
« into any form, were they under the influence 
of proper diſcipline and authority. Upon the 
whole, I could not help thinking them an in- 
tance of the indiſcreet conduct of parents in the 
management of their children, whom, by an 
il judged fondneſs, they expoſe to the contempt 
and deriſion of mankind, and perhaps to irre- 
trievable calamities. a 2 


Nis: | 3} fp ye | f 

EUGENIO is juſt out of his. minority, and in 
the twenty-ſecond year of his age; he practiſes 
ine man with all that virtue and decency that 
makes his father's acquaintance covet his com- 
pam; and indeed they may learn by his diſcourſe 
de art of good reaſoning, as well as the pre- 
tepts öf religion from his example. He is an 
entertaining companion to the gay young gen- 
0 | - tlemen 


- 


tlemen his equals; and yet divines and philoſo- 
phers take a pleaſure to have Eugenio amongſt 
them. He is careſſed by his ſuperiors in honour 
and years ; and though he is releaſed from the 
diſcipline of parental education, yet he treats the 
lady his mother with all the affeCtionate duty that 
could be defired or demanded of him ten years 
ago: his father is content to ſee his own youth 
outſhone by his ſon, and confeſſes that Eugenio 
already promiſes greater things than Agathus did 
at thirty. . 
If you aſk whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, 
1 grant there was ſome foundation for them in 
his very nature, there was ſomething of a com- 
plexional virtue miugled with his frame; but it 
is much more owing to the wiſe conduct of his 
parents irom his very infancy, and the bleſſing of 
Divine Grace attending their labours, their 
. and their hopes. „ 
e was trained up from the very cradle to all 
the duties of infant virtue, by the allurements of 
love and reward, ſuited to his age; and never was. 
driven to practiſe any thing by a frown or a haſty 
woft, where it was poſſible for kinder affections 
to work the ſame effect by indulgence and 
delay. C | | 
As faſt as his reaſoning powers began to appear 
and exert themſelves, they were conducted in an 
eaſy track of thought, to find out and obſerve the 
reafonableneſs of every part of his duty, and the 
lovely character of a child obedient to reaſon 
and to his parents will; while every departure 
from duty was ſhewn to be ſo contrary, to rea- 
fon, as laid an early foundation for conſcience. 
to work upon: conſcience began here to aſſume 
its office, and to manifeſt its authority in dic- 
tates, and reproofs, and reflections of mind, 
«ra + | peaceful, 
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aceful or painful, ac:crling to his behavi 


o ur 
When' his parents obſzrveJ this inward: monitor 
to awake in his ſoul, they could better truſt him 


out of their fight. hz ORs MEE 
When he became capable of conceiving of an 
Almighty and inviſible Being, who made this 
world and every creature in it, he was taught to 
pay all due regard to this God his Maker; and 


from the authority and love of his father on 


childhood permitted) of the power, government, 
and goodneſs of the univerſal and ſupreme father 
of all in heaven. FF 

He was informed why puniſhment was due to 
mn offence againſt God or bis parents, that his 
fear might become an uſeful paſſion to awaken 
and guard his virtue ; but he was inſtructed, at 


a fault, and returned, to his duty with neu dili- 
gence, there was forgiveneſs to be obtained both 
of God and man. | 1 IRS 
When at any time a friend interceded for him 
to his father, after he had been guilty of a fat, 
he was hereby directed into the doctrine of Jeſus, 
the mediator between God and man; and thus 
be knew him as an interceſſor, before he could 
well underſtand the notion of his facrifice and 
atonement. $6: | | 


In his younger years he paſſed but twice under 


nacy and perſiſting in a falſehood ;, then he: was 


MOLE, 
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earth, he was led to form right ideas (as far as 
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the ſame time, that where he heartily repented of 


the correction of che rod; once for a fit of obſti- 


given up to ſevere chaſtiſement, and. it diſpelled 
and cured the ſullen humour for ever; and once 
for the contempt, of his mother's authority, he 
endured the ſcourge again, ang. he wanted,it no 
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He was enticed ſometimès tö the love of 1:4; 
ters, by making his lefſon 4 reward'pf ſome do. 
meſtic fury; and a permiſſion to purſue {vn 

j e 4 | TIS 


parts of arning was the appointed recom: 


others. | 
There was nothing required of his memory but 
what was firſt (as far as poſſible) let into his un- 
derſtanding; and by proper images and repre. 
ſentations, ſuited to his years, he was taught to 
form ſome conception of the things deſcribed, be. 
fore he was bid to learn the words by heart, 
Thus he was freed from the danger of treaſuring 
up the cant and jargon of mere names, inſtead of 
the riches of ſolid knowledge. 
Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions oc- 
eurred in his courſe of learning, his preceptor 
poſtponed them till he had gone through that ſub- 
ject in a more ſuperficial way; for this purpoſe he 
| paſſed twice through all the ſciences; and to 
make the doctrines of Chriſtianity eaſy to him in 
his childhood, he had two or three Catechiſms 
eMipoſed by his tutor, each of them ſuited to his 
more early or more improved capacity, till at 
twelve years old he was thought fit to learn that 
public form, which is more univerſally taught 
and approved. 5 
As he was inured to reaſoning from his child- 


hood, ſo he was inſtructed to prove every thing, 


according to the nature of the ſubject, by natural 
or moral arguments, as far as years would admit: 
and thus he drew much of his early knowledge 
from reaſon or from revelation by the force of his 
judgment, and not merely from his teachers, by 
the ſtrength of his memory. 1 

His parents were perſuaded indeed that they 
ought to teach him the principles of virtue * 


EDU CAT 10 N. 2 
te was a child, and the moſt important truths of 


ts xligion both natural and revealed, before he was 
„ele of deriving them from the fund of his 
ie reaſon, or of framing a religion for himſelf 
ee, Hr Os Framung: 2 region 14 

1 wtof ſo large a book as the Bible. They thought 


femſelves under the obligation of that divine 
mmand, $* Train up a child in the way that he 
hould go, and when he is old he will not depart 
fom it. And therefore from a child they made 
km acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, and per- 
ſhaded him to believe that they were given by the 
nſpiration of God, before it was poſſible for him 
ptake in the arguments from reaſon, hiftory, tra- 
uon, &c. which muſt be joined together to con- 
im the ſacred canon, and prove the ſeveral books 
o the Bible to be divine. Thus, like Timothy, 
he continued in the things which he had learn- 
ed, and had been aſſured of knowing of whom: 
te had learned them.” Yet as his years advanced, 
they thought it requiſite to ſhow him the ſolid and 


of men. * ; * 

After he arrived at fifteen, he was ſuffered to 
mit nothing into his full aſſent, till his mind 
law the rational evidence of the propoſition it- 
ſelf; or at leaſt till he felt the power of thoſe 
relons which obliged him to aſſent, upon moral 
tidence and teſtimony, where the evidences of 


ae or of reaſon were not to be expected. He 
ew that he was not to hope for mathematical 
vos that there is a pope at Rome, that the 


„rs have dominion over Judea, that St. Paul 
viote an Epiſtle to the Romans, that Chriſt was 
rucifed without the gates of Jeruſalem, and 
, hat in three days time he roſe from the dead; 

ad yet that there is juſt and reaſonable evidence 


ntional foundations of his faith, that his hope- 
night be built upon the authority of God and not. 
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234 EDUCATION. 
to enforce and ſupport the belief of all theſe fac, 
Where truths were too ſublime. for preſent com. 
prehenſion, he would never admit them as a part 
of his faith till he-ſaw the full evidence of a ſpeak. 
ing God and a divine revelation. | 
Ats tutar never impoſed any thing on him with 
a magiſterial air, but by way of advice recom- 
mended to him ſuch ſtudies and ſuch methods of 
improvement, as his experience had long ap- 
proved; he gave frequent hints of the danger of 
ſome opinions, and the fatal conſequences o 
ſome modiſh and miſtaken principles. He let 
him know generally what ſentiments he himſelf 
embraced among the divided opinions of the age 
and what clear and comprehenſive knowledge 
what ſatisfaction of judgment, ſerenity of mini 
and peace of conſcience were to be found in the 
principles which. he had choſen ; but he exhorted 
his pupil ſtill to chooſe wiſely for himſelf, and 
led him onward in the ſciences, and, in common 
and ſacred affairs, to frame his own ſentiments by 
juſt rules of reaſoning: though Eugenio did not 
ſuperſtitiouſly confine his belief to the opinion 
of his inſtructor, yet he could not but love th 
man that indulged him ſuch a liberty of thought 
and gave him fuch an admirable clue, by whic 
he let himſelf into the ſecrets of knowledge, hu 
man and divine: thus, under the happy and in 
ſenſible influences of To prudent a ſuperviſor, 6 
traced the paths of learning, and enjoyed tn 
unſpeakable pleaſure of being his own teacher 
and of framing his opinions himſelf. By thi: 
means he began early to uſe his reaſon wit 
freedom, and to judge for himſelf, without 
ſervile ſubmiſſion to the authority of others; and 
yet to pay a juſt and ſolemn deference to perſon! 
of age and experience, and particularly — 
6 5 RED — Whe 
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xo were the proper and appointed guides of his 
auth, and who led him on fo gently in the paths 
of knowledge: VEG BB, 1, 111008 1% FORT ER 
He was not kept a ſtranger to the errors and 
flies of mankind, nor was he let looſe amongſt 
dem, either in books or in company,; without a 
nard and a guide. His preceptor let him know 
he groſs miſtakes and iniquities of men, ancient 
nd modern, but inlaid him with proper principles 
of truth and virtue, and furniſhed him with fuch 
ves of judgment, as led him more eaſily to diſ- 
inguiſh between good and bad; and thus he was 
keuced againſt the infection and the poiſon, both 
[the living and the dedeeeeeae. 
He had early cautions given him to avoid the 
ntering tribe of mortals, and was inſtructed to 
ilinguiſh a jeſt from an argument, ſo that a loud 
kugh at his religion never puts him nor his faith 
wt of countenance. He is ever ready to render a 
taſon of his Chriſtian hope, and to defend his 
iced ; but he ſcorns to enter the liſts with ſuch 
putant that has no artillery but ſquib and 
, no arguments beſides grimace and ridicule, 
\M bus he ſupports the character of a Chriſtian 
t ich honour : he confines his faith to his Bible, 
ad his practice to all the rules of piety ; and yet 
Winks as freely as that vain herd of Atheiſts and 
Wilts, who acrogate the name of Free-thinkers to 
hd emſelves. T4 
„ou will enquire, perhaps, how he came to 
ein ſo manly a conduct in life at fo early an 
nie, and how every thing of the boy was worn 
it lo ſoon.: Truly, beſides other influences, 
i much owing to the happy management 
d raſte, (the name of the lady his mother) 
nahe was frequent in the nurſery, and inſpir- 
ſentiments into his childhood becoming 
| . riper 
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* 
riger years. When there was company in the 
| ON whom. the could. ufe 279 a free- 
gom, ſhe brought her ſon. in among them, not 
Marin them with ee and tattle 
and. impertinence, but to hear their diſcourſe, 
and fometimes.te-anſwer a little queſtion or two 
they might aſk him. When he was grown up 
to a youth, he was often admitted into the room 
with his father's acquaintance, and was indulg- 
ed the liberty to aſk and enquire on ſubjects 
that ſeemed to be above his years: he was en- 
couraged to ſpeak a ſentence or two of his own 
thoughts, and thus to learn and practiſe a. mo- 
deſt aſſurance. But when the company was 
gone, he was approved and praiſed if he behaved 
well, or received kind hints of admonition 
that he might know when he had been too ſilent, 
and when too forward to ſpeak. Thus, by en- 
Joying the advantage of ſociety above the level 
of his own age and underſtanding, be was always 
aſpiring to imitation z and the exceſſes and de- 
fects af his conduct were daily noticed and 
eured. 1 5 1 
His curioſity was gratified abroad with new 
ſights and ſcenes as often as his parents could do 
it with convenience, that he might not ſtare 
and wonder at every ſtrange object or occur- 
rence; but he was made patient of reſtraint 
and difappointment, when he ſeemed. to N 
an exceſſive deſire of any needleſs diverſion. 
he fought any criminal pleaſures, or diverſions 
attended with great danger and inconvenience, 
the purſuit of them was abſolutely forbidden; 
but it was done in ſo kind a manner, as made 
- the guilt or peril of them appear in the ſtronge! 
light, and thereby they were rendered hateful o 
B EY formidable 
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formidable, rather than the objects of wiſh or de- 


i When Eugenio firſt began to go abroad in the 
le world, his companions were recommended to him 
„y the prudence of his parents; or if he choſe 
"OB them himſelf, it was ſtill within th#ttach of his 
PW tutor's obſervation, or the notice of Hs father's 
n eye; nor was he ſuffered to run looſe into promiſ- 
"WY cuous company, till it appeared that his mind was 
WF furniſhed with ſteady principles of virtue, till he 
— 


had knowledge enough to defend thoſe principles, 


BY and to repel the aſſaults that might be made upon 
# his faith and manners. 
5 


Vet it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to 
his own, conduct for whole days together, leſt 
he ſhould meet with temptations too hard for his 
virtue, till he had gained reſolution enough to 
ſay no boldly, and to maintain an obſtinate re- 
fulal of pernicious pleaſures. He was told be- 
forchand how the profane and the lewd would uſe 
all the arts of addreſs, and how ſubtilely they 


ful and tempting importunities. This ſet him 
ever upon his guard; and though he carried his 


o frectneſs of temper always about with him, yet 
"i he learned to conceal it whereſoever it was nei- 
# ther proper nor ſafe to appear. By a little con- 


verſe in the world, he found that it was neceſſary 
5 to be poſitive, bold, and unmoveable in rejecting 

every propoſal which might endanger his character 
or his morals: eſpecially as he ſoon became ſen- 
ible that a ſoft and cold denial gave courage to 
new attacks, and left him liable to be teafed with 
treſh ſolicitations. He laid down this therefore 
for a conſtant rule, that where his reaſon had 


ful, or utterly inexpedient, he would give ſo firm 


would practiſe upon his good humour with power- 


determined any practice to be either plainly-ſin- 


a denial, 
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a:denial, upon the principles of virtue and reli. 
gion, as ſhould for ever diſcourage any farther 

olicitations. This gave him the character of a 
man of reſolute virtue, even among the rakes of 
the time, nor was he ever eſteemed the leſs on 
this account. At firſt indeed he thought it x 
happy victory which he had gotten over him- 
ſelf, when he could defy the ſhame of the world, 
and refolve to be a Chriſtian in the face of vice 
and infidelity : he found the ſhorteſt way to con- 
quer this fooliſh ſhame was to renounce it at 
once: then it was eaſy to practiſe ſingularity 
amidſt a profane multitude. And when he began 
to get courage enough to profeſs reſolute picty 


without a bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch company as 


this, Agathus and Eraſte then permitted their fon 
to travel abroad, and to ſee more of the world, 
under the protection of their daily prayers. His 
firſt tour wasthrough the neighbouring counties of 
England; he afterwards enlarged the circuit of his 
travels, till he had v:ſited foreign nations, and 
learned the value of his own. © e 

In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger years 
were tempered with ſo much liberty, and ma- 
naged with ſuch prudence and tenderneſs, and 
theſe bonds of diſcipline were ſo gradually looſ- 
ened as faſt as he grew wiſe enough to govern 
himſelf, that Eugenio always carried about with 
him an inward conviction of the great love and 
wiſdom of his parents and his tutor. The hu- 
mours of the child now and then felt ſome reluc- 


tance againſt the pious diſcipline of his parents; 
but now he is arrived at man's eſtate, there ies 


nothing that he looks back upon n 


ſatisfaction than the ſteps of their conduct, and 
the inſtances of his own ſubmiſſion, He often 
r ecoünts 
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counts theſe things with pleaſure, as ſome of 
the chief favours, of heaven;. whereby he was 


puarded through all the dangers and follies or 


outh and childhood, and effectuall y kept, through 
de Face operating by theſe happy means, 
from a thouſand ſorrows, and perhaps from ever- 
lting run. jt e 
Though he has been releaſed ſome years from 
the ſtrictneſs of paternal government, yet he {till 


makes his parents his choſen friends : and 8 | 


they ceaſe to practiſe authority upon him, and 
dſolute command, yet he pays the utmoſt defe- 
ence to their counſels, and to the firſt notice of 
their inclinations, You ſhall never find him 
riſing and debating againſt their deſire; and pro- 
penſities in little common things of life, which 


ae indifferent in themſelves ; he thinks it carries 


in it too much contempt of thoſe whom God and 
nature require him to honour. Whenſoever 
te enters into any important action of life, he 
ales a filial pleaſure to ſeek advice from his wor- 
thy parents; and it is uneaſy to him to attempt 
ny thing of moment without it. He does not 
Indeed univerſally practiſe all their ſentiments, 
but he gains their conſent to follow his own rea- 
lon aud choice. 88 5 
dome of the wild young gentlemen of the a 

nay happen to laugh at him for being ſo much a 
bo ſtill, and for owing ſuch ſubjection to the 
old fo 

ü 


folks, (as they call them :) with a ſcornful* 


mile they bid him Break off his leading-ſtrings, 
ad caſt away his yokes of bondage.” But for the 
noſt part he obſerves, that the ſame perſons ſhake 
af all yokes at once, and at once break the bonds 
af nature, duty, and religion: they pay but little 
rgard to their ſuperior in heaven, any more than 
o thoſe on earth, and have forgotten God and their 


| ara ats _ 


1 © honourable and uſeful in the world. 


"Is tues are the buſineſs and the honour of her ſex 
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parents together. Nor will I ever be move. 
(ſays he) with the reproaches of thoſe who make 
a jeſt of chings ſacred. as well as civil, and treat 
their mother and their Maker with the ſame con 


- PHRONISSA, when her daughters were littl 
children, uſed to ſpend ſome hours daily in the 
nurſery, and taught the young creatures to recite 
many a pretty paſſage out of the B:ble, befor 
they were capable of mging is themſelves ; yet at 
Ax years old they read the Scriptures with eaſe 
and then they rejoiced to find the fame ſtories ir 
Geneſis and in the Goſpels which their mothe 
Had taught them before. As their years advan 
ced, they were admitted into the beſt converſa 
tion, and had ſuch books put into their hands a; 
ns gc acquaint them with the rules of prudenct 
piety in an eaſy and familiar way: the reading 
the lives of eminent perſons who were examples o 
this kind, was one of the daily methods ſhe uſed 
at once to inſtruct and entertain them. By ſucl 
means, and others which ſhe wiſely adapted tc 
their advancing age, they had all the knowledgt 
beſtowed upon them that could be ſuppoſed prop: 
for women, and that might render their characte 


Long has Phroniſſa known that domeſtic vir 


Nature and hiſtory agree to aſſure her, that th 
conduct of the houſehold is committed to thi 
women, and the precepts and examples of Scrip 
ture confirm it. She educated her daughter 
therefore in conſtant acquaintance with all family 
affairs, and they knew betimes what belonged ti 
the proviſions of the table, and the furniture oo 


every room. Though ber circumſtances wer 
„ conſiderab! 
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wnfiderable in the · world, yet, by her own ex- 


ple, ſhe made her children know, that a fre- 


went viſit to the kitchen was not beneath their 
hte, nor the common menial affairs too mean 
or their notice, that they might be able hereafter 
v manage their own houſe, and not be directed, 


poſed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by their own 


wants. . 6 

They were initiated early in the ſcience of the 
eedle, and were bred up ſkilful in all' the plain 
wd flowery arts of it; but it was never made a 
aſk nor a toil to them, nor did they waſte their 
hours in thoſe nice and tedious works, which coſt 
ur female anceſtors ſeven years of their life, and 
ches without number. Jo render this exer- 
tie pleaſant, one of them always entertained the 
tmpany with ſome uſefu] author while the reſt 
ere at work; every one had freedom and en- 
turagement to ſtart what queſtion ſhe pleaſed, 


nd to make any remarks on the preſent ſubject, . 


lat reading, working, and converſation, might 
W up the hour with variety and delight. Thus, 
mile their hands were making * garments for 
Itemſelves or for the poor, their minds were en- 
thed with treaſures of human and divine know- 
doe, | 
At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were in- 
Incted in the gayer accompliſhments of their 
e: but they were taught to eſteem the ſong and 
te dance ſome of their meaneſt talents, becauſe 
ley are often forgotten in advanced years, and 
d but little to the virtue, the honour, or the 
pineſs of life. | | | 
Phroniffa herſelf was ſprightly and active, and 
& abhorred a ſlothful and lazy humour; there- 
Ie ſhe conſtantly found out ſome inviting and 
eeable employment for her daughters, that 
of I. | -- they 
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thods to the love of devout retirement. Whenſo 


they had no need to run to thoſe poor and trivia 


comported with the faſhion in all their orna 


nature, though ſhe indulged her daughters to fol 
Jow it in ſome innocent inſtances, becauſe l; 
loved not to be remarkably ſingular in things 


nent, but they never appeared the fuſt, nor tf 


282 EDUCATION, 


they might hate idleneſs as a miſchievous vic 
and be trained up to an active and uſeful life, Ye, 
the rg agus inſinuated the ſuperior delights o 
the cloſet, and tempted them by all inviting me 


ever ſhe ſeemed to diſtinguiſh them by any pecy 
liar favors, it was generally upon ſome new indi 
cation of early piety, or ſome young practice of 
felf-denying virtue. X 
They were taught to- receive viſits in form 
agreeable to the age; and though they knew th 
modes of dreſs ſufficient to ſecure them from an 
thing awkward or unfaſhionable, yet their mind 
were ſo well furniſhed with richer variety, tha 


topics, to exclude filence and dulneſs from th 
drawing- room. TEE 

-. Here, I muſt publiſh it to their honour, to pro 
voke the ſex to imitation, that though the 


ments, ſo far as the faſhion was modeſt, and coul 
approve itſelf to reaſon or religion, yet Phroni 
would not ſuffer their younger judgments ſo f 
to be impoſed on by cuſtom, as that the mod 
ſhould be entirely the meaſure of all decency t 
them. She knew there is ſuch a thing as natu 
ral harmony and agreeableneſs; in the beautie 
of colour and figure her delicacy of taſte w: 
exquiſite; and where the mode run counter t 


indifference, yet, ſhe took care always to teac 
them to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected extr: 
vagance from natural decencies, both in furnitur 
and in dreſs : their rank in the world was em 


highe 


——— 
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left in any new-fangled forms of attire, By 
er wiſe example and inſtructions ſhe had ſo 


1 
\ 


nore gaudy, and even more modiſh than their 
wn, without envy or wiſhes. They could bear 
b find a trimming ſet on a little awry, or the plait 
if a garment ill-diſpoſed, without making the 
whole houſe and the day uneaſy, and the ſun and 
javens ſmile upon them in vain. 

Phroniſſa taught them the happy art of ma- 
mging a viſit with ſome uſeful improvement 
of the hour, and without offence. If a word. 
'f ſcandal occurred in company, it was ſoon di- 
ited or ſuppreſſed. The children were charged 
v ſpeak well of their 313 as far as truth 
wuld admit, and to be ſilent as to any thing 
elles: but when the poor or the deformed were 
jentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the lamey- or 
he blind, thoſe objects were handled with the 
ltmoft tenderneſs: nothing could diſpleaſe Phro- 
a more than to hear a jeſt thrown upon natu- 
| infirmities: ſhe thought there was ſome- 
bing ſacred in miſery, and it was not to be 
ched with a rude hand. All reproach and 
atire of this kind was for ever baniſhed where 
de came; and if ever raillery was indulged, 
rice and wilful folly were the conſtant ſubſects 
Fit. | . 

rerſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always 
Mtinguiſhed in her reſpect, and trained up her 


e named her own parents, it was with high ve- 


r children to give due honour to all their ſu- 
kr1or relatives. BE : | | | 
Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh 


formed their minds, as to be able to fee garments 


mily to pay the ſame civilities. Whenloever - 


ration and love, and thereby ſhe naturally led 


the prieſthood in all forms, and to teach every 


roy 
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boy to ſcoff at a miniſter, Phroniſſa paid double 
honours to them who laboured in the word and 
doctrine, Where their perſonal behaviour upheld 
the dignity of their office; for ſhe was perſuaded 
St. Paul was a better director than the gay gentle- 
men of the mode. Beſides, ſhe wiſely conſidered 
that a contempt of their perſons would neceſſarily 
bring with it a contempt of all their miniſtrations; 
and then ſhe might carry her daughters to the 
church as much as ſhe pleaſed, but preaching and 
praying, and all ſacred things would grow deſ- 
picable and uſeleſs, when they had firſt Icarned to 
make a jeſt of the preacher. | 

But are theſe young ladies always confined at 
home? Are they never ſuffered to ſee the world! 
Yes, and ſometimes without the guard of a mo- 
ther too; though Phroniſſa is ſo well beloved by 
her children, that they would very ſeldom choole 
to go without her. Their ſouls were inlaid be- 
times with the principles of virtue and prudence; 
theſe are their conſtant guard; nor do they ever 


' wiſh to make a viſit where their mother has reaſon MI, | 
to ſuſpect their ſafety. n: 
They have freedom given them in all the com- j 

mon affairs of life to chooſe for themſelves, but Ws; 
they take pleaſure, for the moſt part, in referring pur 
the choice back again to their ſeniors. Phroniſſa End 


has managed the reſtraint of their younger years en; 
with ſo much reaſon and love, that they have that 
ſeemed all their lives to know nothing but liberty; Wh ; 
an admonit ion of their parents meets with cheer-Mnz; 
ful compliance, and is never debated. A willMhiri: 
or deſire has the ſame power over them now, 2 
a command had in their infancy and childhood; umi. 
for the command was ever dreſſed in the ſofteſti 

language of authority, and this made every ach de 
of obedience a delight, till it became an habitual , 


vleaſi Ure. | : ] 
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: In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuc 
| WH Giſcretion, tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid a 
foundation to make them happy and uſeful in the 
filing age: their parents with pleaſure view the 
" Wl zrowing profpect, and return daily thanks to Al- 
nighty God, whoſe bleſſing has attended their 
' WH watchful cares, and has thus far anſwered their 
» WT nolt fervent devotions. 

| * 

t . 
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19 SENTIMENTS. 
QUITY is the band of human ſociety, a 


l Lud of tacit agreement and impreſſion of 
; Wh nature, without which there is not any thing we 
o that can deſerve commendation. 
ny: Equity judges with lenity, laws with extremity. 
ln all moral caſes, the reaſon of the law is the law. 
-W Equity conſiſts in an exact and ſcrupulous 
card to the rights of others, with a deliberate 
2 urpoſe to preſerve them on all occaſions ſacred. 
nd inviolate. And from this fair and equitable 


 WMwper, performing every neceſſary act of juſtice 
ut relates to their perſons or properties; being 
act to their merits, and juſt to their infirmities, 


peking all the allowance in their favour which 
lit;r circumſtances require, and a good-natured 
nd equitable conſtruction of particular caſes will 
umit of; being true to our friendſhips, to our 
Fomiſes and contracts: juſt in our traffic, juſt in 
ur demands, and juſt by obſerving a due modera- 
uon and proportion even in our reſentments 
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EXAMPLES. 


M Popilius Lznas, the Roman conſul, being 
* ſent againit the Stelliates, a people in Li- 
guria, bordering on the river Tanarus, killed 
and took ſo many of them priſoners, that fing- 
ing the forces of their nation reduced to ten 
thouſand men, they ſubmitted to the conſul 
without ſettling any terms. Upon which Popi- 
lius took away their arms, diſmantled their ci- 
ties, reduced them all to ſlavery, and ſold them 
and their goods to the beſt bidder. But ſuch 
was the equity of the Roman ſenate, that they 
reſented this ſevere and cruel proceeding, and 
paſſed a decree, commanding Popilius to reſtore 
the money he had received for the ſale of the 
Stelliates, to ſet them at liberty, return to them 
their effects, and even to purchaſe new arms for 
them: and concluded their decree with words 
which poſterity ought never to forget, . Victor 
is glorious, when it is confined to the ſubduing of 
an untractable enemy; but it becomes ſhameful 
when it is made uſe of to oppreſs the unfortu- 
nate.“ Liv. lib. xliii. c. 8. 


CAIUS LUCIUS, nephew to C. Marius, 
the Roman conſul, having made an attempt to 
commit the moſt infamous of all debaucheries 
upon a young ſoldier, Trebonius, for that was 
the young man's name, fired with indignation, 
left him dead on the ſpot. As Lucius was a mili- 
tary tribune, his death made a great noiſe. But 
the conſul, though much affected with the death 
of his nephew, not only acquitted 'T rebonuus, 


whom ſome vile flatterers warmly accuſed, but 
25 rewarded 
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ryarded him for his courage, putting with his 
wa hand one of thoſe crowns on his head, which 

nerals only beſtowed on ſoldiers who had ſigna- 

Ized themſelves by ſome valiant action. The 

whole army reſounded with applauſe; and the 

news being carried to Rome, gave the people fo 

nuch pleaſure, that Marius was choſen conſul 

the next year, and honored with the. command 
of the army in Tranſalpine Gaul. 
PLUT.1N MARIO. 


BRUTUS, upon the accuſation of the inha- 
bitants of Sardis, publicly condemned, and 
branded with infamy, Lucius Pella, who had 
been formerly cenſor, and often employed by 
brutus himſelf in offices of truſt, for having em- 
bezzled the public money. This ſentence of- 
knded his friend Caſſius, who, but a few days 
before, had abſolved in public two of his own 
friends, and continued them in their offices, 
though accuſed of the ſame crime ; contenting 
limſelf only with reprimanding them in private. 
He did not conceal his ſentiments on this head 
tom Brutus, whom he accuſed in a friendly 
manner of too much rigour and ſeverity, when 
gentleneſs and favour were more neceſſary, and 
would prove of greater ſervice to their cauſe. 
In anſwer to this, Brutus put him in mind of 
the Ides of March, the day on which they killed 
Cæſar, who himſelf neither vexed nor opprefled 
mankind, but was the ſupport of thoſe who did. 
tle defired him to conſider, that if juſtice could 
be neglected, under any colour of pretence, it 
had been better to ſuffer the injuſtice of Cæſar's 
friends, than to give impunity to their own: 
For then,” ſaid he, ** we could have been ac- 
cuſed of cowardice only; whereas now, if we 
4 | connive 


connive at the injuſtice of others, we make our-M th 
ſelves liable to the ſame accuſation, and ſhare th 
with them in the guilt,” From this we may per-M in 
ceive, as Plutarch obſerves, what was the rule of WM be 


all Brutus's actions. PLUT. Ix Bxur, WW th 
0 0 
TRAJAN, the Roman emperor, would never 1 
ſuffer any one to be condemned upon ſuſpicions, 
however ſtrong and well- grounded; ſaying, it 
was better a thouſand criminals ſhould eſcape 
unpuniſhed, than one innocent perſon be con-Wl M 
demned. When he appointed Subarranus captain he 
of his guards, to preſent him, according to cuſ- Le 


tom, with a drawn ſword, the badge of his office, 
he uſed theſe memorable words: Pro me; ſi merear, 
in me, <* Employ this ſword for me; but turn it, 
if I deſerve it, againſt me.“ Dio. p. 778. 


He allowed none of his freedmen any ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, telling them, that he, and 
not they, was inveſted with the ſovereign power; 
and therefore warning them not to aſſume any 
authority inconſiſtent with their rank. Some per- 
fons having a ſuit with one of them, Eurythmus, 
and ſeeming to fear an imperial freedom, Trajan 
aſſured them that the cauſe ſhould be heard, dif- 
cuſſed, and decided, according to the ſtricteſt laws 
of juſtice ; adding, <* For neither is he Polycle- 
tus, nor | Nero.” Polycletus was that crue! princes 
freedman, infamous for his rapine and injut- 
r | | 
The ſame excellent prince, having aſſumed the 
faſces, in the preſence of the people, bound him- 
ſelf by a ſolemn oath to obſerve the laws, declar- io n 
ing, . That what was forbidden to private citi- WW bott 
zens was equally forbidden to princes, who, 26 I nt: 


they are not above the laws, are no leis * exec 
: ; 9 ; 5 al 8 
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than the meaneſt of the populace to conform to 
them. Hence to the public vows, which were 
in the beginning of each year offered for the 
health and proſperity of the emperor, he added 
theſe conditions: he obſerves the laws ; if he 
governs the republic as he ought ; if he procures the 


happineſs of the people.” | 
| PLIN. PANEG. p. 134. 


- MYSIAS, the brother of Antigonus, king of 
Macedon, defired him to hear a cauſe, in which 
he was a party, in his chamber; No, my 
dear brother,” anſwered Antigonus: * I will 
hear it in the open court of juſtice; becauſe I 
muit do juſtice. ; 

| PLuT. In APOPHETHEGM. REG. 


WHEN Phocion was defired to do what was 
wrong in his opinion, for the ſervice of the Ma- 
cedonians, ** Antipater,”” ſaid he, cannot have 
me for his friend and flatterer.“ 


THE Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the 
good as we.l as the evil, the merits of the of- 
tender as well as the demerits into the ſcalts of 
jultice : nor was it juſt in their opinion, that 
one ſingle crime ſhould obliterate all the good 
actions a man had done ducing his life; becauſe 
it might rather be conſidered as an effect of hu- 


man tzailty, than of a confirmed malignity of 


mind. Upon this principle it was that Darius, 
haying condemned a judge to death for ſome 


preyarication in his office, and afterwards, calling. 


to mind the important ſervices he had rendered 
doth the ſtate and the royal family, revoked the 
lentence, at the very moment of its going to be: 
excuted ; and acknowledged, that he had pro- 
ks .. M 5 nounced 
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nounced it with more precipitation than wiſdom, 
But one important and eſſential rule which the 
obſerved in their judgments was, in the firft 
place, never to condemn any perſon without 
bringing his accuſer to his face, and without 
giving him time, and all other means neceſſary He 
for defending himſelf againſt the articles laid I. 
to his charge; and in the ſecond place, if the WM i: 
perſon accuſed was found innocent, to inflict the Mir 
very ſame puniſhment upon the accuſer as the Ml i: 
other was to have ſuffered, had he been found MW in 
guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the ¶ it 


ah juſt rigour that ought to be exerciſed on ſuch occa- Ml thi 


ſions. One of the king's favorites, ambitious of Wit, 
getting a place poſſeſſed by one of his beſt officers, MW x 
endeavoured to make the king ſuſpect the fidelity 
of that officer; and, to that end, ſent information 
to court full of calumnies againſt him, perſuading 
himſelf that the king, from the great credit he 
had with his majeſty, would believe the ting 
upon his bare word, without further examina- 
tion. Such is the general character of calumni-— 
ators.— They are afraid of evidence and light, 
and make it their buſineſs to ſhut out the inno- 
cent from all receffes to their prince, and there- 
by put it out of their power to vindicate them- 
ſelves. The officer was impriſoned : but he deſired 
of the king, before he was condemned, that his 
cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers ordered 
to produce their evidence againſt him. The king 
did ſo : and as there was no proof but the letters 
which his enemy had written againſt him, he 
Was cleared, and his innocence fully juſtified by 
the three commiſſioners that ſat upon his trial. 
All the king's indignation fell upon the perfidious 
accuſer, who had thus attempted to abuſe the 


prince, 


favour and confidence of his royal maſter. This 
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prince, who was very wiſe, and knew that one of 
the true ſigns of a prudent government was to 
have the ſubjects ſtand more in awe of the law 
than of informers, would have thought an oppo- 
fte conduct a direct violation of one of the moſt 
common rules of natural equity * and humanity. 
It would have been opening a door to envy, 
hatred, and revenge; it would have been expoſ- 
ing the honeſt ſimplicity of good and faithful ſub- 
ects to the cruel malice of deteſtable informers, 
and arming theſe with the ſword of public autho- 
rity; in a word, it would have been diveſting the 
throne of the moſt noble privilege belonging to 
it, namely, of being a ſanctuary for innocence, 
:gainſt violence and calumny. _ 5 

HEROD. lib. vii. c. 194. 


FAITH PUBLIC, not to be violated, 


SENTIMENTS. 


E* ERY wife man, eſpecially in authority 
and command, ought to regard juſtice, pro- 
bity and the faith of * as the moſt 
precious treaſure he can poſſeſs; and as an aſſured 
reſource, and an infallible ſupport in all the events 
that can happen. 15 * 
If we took as much pains to be what we ought, 
i we do to deceive others, by diſguifing ourſelves, 
ve might appear as we are, without being at the 
trouble of any diſguiſe, EE. 


® Princeps, qui s non calügat 1b Sur TOR. 
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EXAMPLES. 


DYING the war between the Athenians 

and Lacedemonians, Braſides, general of the 
latter, laid ſiege to the on of Amphipolis; but, 
before he proceeded to hoſtilities, was reſolved to 
try what moderation and juſtice would produce, 
He ſolicited them to ſurrender without force, and 
to form an alliance with his nation ; and to in- 
duce them to it, declared, that he had taken an 
oath, in preſence of the magiſtrates, to leave all 


+ thoſe in the enjoyment of their liberties who 


would conclude an alliance with him; and that 
he ought to be conſidered as the moft abandoned 
of men ſhould he employ oaths to enſnare their 
fidelity. For a fraud,” ſaid he, © cloaked with 
a ſpecious pretence, reflects greater diſhonour on 
perſons in high ſtatign than open violence ; be- 


Kauſe the latter is the effect of the power which 


fortune has put into our hands, and the former is 


founded wholly on perfidy, which 1s the bane of 


ſociety. Now, I,“ continues he, * ſhould do a 
great diſſervice to my country, beſides diſtonour- 
ang it eternally, if, by procuring it ſome flight 
advantages, I ſhould ruin the reputation it enjoys, 
of being juſt and faithful to its promiſes ; which 
renders it much more powerful than all its forces 
united together, becauſe it acquires for it the 
efteem and confidence of other ſtates.” Upon 
ſuch noble and equitable principles as theſe Bra- 
ſides always formed his conduct; believing, that 
the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is juſtice, mo- 
deration, and integrity; and by this conduct 
he Sought over a great number of the enemies 
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HOW widely different were the conduct 
and politics of Philip of Macedon. We fee in 


this prince a boundleſs ambition conducted by 


an artful, inſinuating, ſubtle genius; but we do 
not find him poſſeſſed of the qualities which form 
the truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor 


honour ; every thing that could contribute to the 
zegrandizing of his power was, in his ſenſe, juſt 


and lawful. He gave his word with a firm reſo- 
lution to break it ; and made promiſes which he 
would have been very ſorry to keep. He thought 
himſelf ſkilful in proportion as he was perfi- 
dious; and made his glory conſiſt in deceivin 
all with whom he treated. He did not bluſh to 
fay, ** That children were amuſed with play- 
things, and men with oaths.” ELIAN, lib. vii. 
c. 2. DRMos r. OLYNTH. II. p. 22. 

How ſhameful was it for a prince to be thus 
diſtinguiſhed by being more artful, a greater diſ- 
ſembler, more profound in malice, and more a 


knave, than any other perſon of his age; and to 
leave ſo infamous a character of himſelf to all 


poſterity! What idea ſhould we form to our- 
ſelves in the commerce of the world, of a man 
who valued himſelf for tricking others, and. 
ranked infincerity and fraud among the virtues ? 
duch a character in private life is deteſted as the 
bane and ruin of ſociety. How then can it be- 
come an object of eſteem and admiration in 
princes and miniſters of ftate, perſons who 
ate bound by ſtronger ties than the reſt of men 
(becauſe of the eminence of their ſtations, and 
the importance of the employmenes they fill) 
to revere ſincerity, juſtice, and, above all, the 


ſanctity of treaties and oaths ; to bind which 


they invoke the name and majeſty of a God, the 
uexorable avenger of perfidy and impiety? A 
| | bare 
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Is PUBLIC FAITH. 


bare promiſe, among private perſons, ought to be 
ſacred and inviolable, if they have the leaſt ſenſe of 
honour; but how much more ought it to be amon 
princes * We are bound to ſpeak truth to our 
neighbour ; for the uſe and application of ſpeech 
implies a tacit promiſe of truth, ſpeech having 
been given us for no other purpoſe. It is not à 
compact between one private man with another; 
it is a common compact of mankind in general; 
and a kind of right of nations, or rather a law of 
nature. Now, whoever tells an untruth violates 
this law and common compact. How greatly 
is the enormity of violating the ſanctity of an 
oath increaſed, when we call upon the name 
of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſtom always 
in treaties? Were fincerity and truth baniſhed 
from every other part of the earth,” ſaid John I. 
king of France, upon being ſolicited to violate a 
treaty, ** they ought to be found in the hearts 
and mouths of kings.” | 

The circumſtance which prompts politicans to 
act perfidiouſly is, their being perſuaded, that it 
is the only means to make a negoeiation ſucceed, 
But, though this were the caſe, can it ever be 
lawful to purchaſe ſuch ſucceſs at the expence 

of probity, honour, and religion? © If your 
father-in-law, Ferdinand the catholic,” ſaid 
Lewis XII. to Philip archduke of Auſtria, “ has 
acted perhdiouſly, I am determined not to imitate 
him; and I am much better pleaſed with hav- 
ing loſt a kingdom (Naples) which I am able 
to recover, than I ſhould have been had I loſt my 
honour, which can never be recovered.” 

But thoſe politicians who have neither honour 
nor religion, deceive themſelves, even in this 
particular. I ſhall not have recourſe to the 
Chriſtian world for princes and miniſters, whoſe 

notions 


* 
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notions of policy were very different from theſe, 
How many great men may we find in the hiſtory 
of Greece, in particular, who were perfectly ſuc- 
ceſsful in the adminiſtration of public affairs, in 
treaties of peace and war; in a word, in the moſt 
important negotiations, without once making 
uſe of artifice and deceit? An Ariſtides, a 
Cimon, a Phocion, and many more: ſome of 
whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters relating 
to truth, as to believe they were not allowed to 
tell a falſehood, even laughing and in ſport. 
Cyrus, the moſt famous conqueror of the Eaſt, 
thought —_— was more unworthy of a prince, 
nor more capable of drawing upon him the con- 
tempt and hatred of his ſubjects, than lying and 
teceit, It therefore ought to be looked upon as a 
truth, that no ſucceſs, how ſhining ſoever, can, 
or ought to cover the ſhame and ignominy which 
viſe from breach of faith and perjury. 1 

ROLL. AN. HIS r. vol. vii. 


FIDELITY in SERVANTS. 


" SENTIMENTS. 
[ OVE is the life and ſoul of every relative 


duty, the powerful, enlivening principle, 
which * can inſpire us with vigour and ac- 
tivity in the execution of it. Without this, even 
uligence is ungrateful, and ſubmiſſion itſelf has 
the air of diſobedience. | | 
Mutual truſt and confidence are the great bonds 
of ſociety, without which it cannot poſſibly ſub- 
i, When we have bound ourſclves, therefore, 


by 
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by contract; when we have agreed, in return for 
the benefits and advantages of daily ſupport and 
protection, to promote the intereſt and welfare of 
thoſe who thus ſupport and protect us, the obli- 
gation is doubtleſs of double force, and the ne- 
glect of it totally unpardonable. A good ſervant 
will therefore not only be obedtent, honeſt, and 
diligent ; but will place himſelf in the circum- 
ſtances and ſituation of his maſter, and do as he 
would then with to be done by. He will be ſtrictly 
juſt and faithful, with regard to every thing 
committed to his care; endeavouring to promote 
in others that fidelity which he doth himſelf 
practiſe. He will be too active and diligent in 
the diſcharge of his duty, to ſtand in need of any 
admonitions to the performance, or any reproaches 
for the omiffion of it. He will inſenſibly con- 
tract a regard and eſteem for thoſe whom he 
ſerves, which will naturally grow up into the 
tendereſt regard and affection; fo that his la- 
bour will be the labour of love, and his ſer— 
vice perfect freedom. In a word, ſhould his 
maſter be in danger, the good ſervant will teſtify 
his regard and friendſhip, even at the hazard 
of his life, bits 4 


T HE Romans beſieged Grumentum, in Lu- 


cania; and when the city was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, two ſaves eſcaped into the 
camp of the beſiegers. Soon after the place was 
taken by ſtorm, and plundered. The two flaves, 
at this time, ran to the houſe of their miſtreſs, 
whom they feized with a kind of violence, and 
carried off, threatening her both with their: words 
and geſtures; and when they were aikd, = 
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ſhe was ? they anſwered, She was their miſtreſs, 
and a moſt cruel miſtreſs ; upon whom they were 
going to take revenge for all the barbarous. treat- 
ment they had ſuffered from her. In this man- 


ner they made her quit the city, and conveyed her 


to a ſafe retreat, where they concealed her with 
great care. Then, when the fury of the ſol- 
diery was over, and every thing quiet in the 
city, they brought her into it again, and obeyed 
her as before. She gave them their liberty, which 
was the greateſt reward in her power to beſtow ; 
but certainly extremely ſhort of the favour ſhe had 
received, SEN. DE BENIT. iii. 23» 


ABOUT the year of Rome 638, ſix veſtal 
virgins were accuſed of incontinence; and the 
illuſtrious orator M. Antonius, among many 
others was ſuſpected of having criminal converſa- 
tion with them. He was actually quæſtor, and 
having Aſia for his province, was upon the point 
of ſetting out for Brunduſium, when he was in 
formed of the accuſation againſt him; and, as 
there was a law to exempt thoſe. from proſecu- 
tion who were abſent in the ſervice of their coun- 
try, he might have eaſily evaded a trial. But, 
conſcious of his own innocence, he poſtponed his 
journey, and returned from Brunduſium to Rome, 
to clear himſelf, even from the ſuſpicion of the 
charge brought againſt him. In the courſe of the 
tial, one circumſtance rendered the defence 
of the accuſed very precarious and uncertain. 
The proſecutors demanded that a flave, who 
they pretended had carried a torch before him 
in the night when he went to the criminal ren- 
dezvous, ſhould be delivered up to them, in 
order to his being put to the queſtion. - This 
lave- was very young. Antonius was therefore 

| | | in 
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in extreme apprehenſions, both for the weakneſs 
of his years, and the violence of the pains he was 
going to ſuffer. But the ſlave himſelf exhorted 
his maſter to deliver him up without fear ; aſſuring 
him, that his fidelity was proof againſt the moi 
cruel inflictions. He kept his word; and the 
_ which was very rigorous amoneſt the 
omans, whips, racks, and red-hot irons, could 
not overcome his conſtancy, nor make him 
ſpeak in a manner prejudicial to the accuſcd, 
This example proves that virtue, and conſe— 
quently true nobility, is of all ranks and con- 
ditions. Antonius was acquitted ; and ſet out for 
his province with honour and tranquillity. 
Var. Maxim. lib. iii. c.). 


NO ſooner was Marius returned to Rome and 
his former greatneſs *, than he filled not only the 
City, but all Italy with the effects of his fury and 
revenge. The highways and cities were full of his 
guards, who followed thoſe that fled like hounds, 

y the ſcent; and very few eſcaped. The unfor- 
tunate found neither faithful friends nor relations; 
and almoſt all of them were betrayed by thoſe 
to whoſe houſes they ' had fled for ſecurity. 
This ought to make the fidelity of Cornutus's 
ſervants the more admirable, who after having 
concealed him in a ſafe place, took a dead body 
which they tied up by the neck 'to a beam, to 
make it be believed that it was their maſter, who 
had hanged himſelf; and ſhewed him in that ſitua- 
tion with a gold ring on his finger, to the ſol- 
diers who ſought him. They afterwards acted 
the whole ceremony of a funeral, without any 
body's ſuſpecting the truth; and, daring that time, 
Cornutus eſcaped into Gaul. Prur. ApPIAVN. 


* Sce the head Ambition, 
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THE CHARACTER OF 


A GOOD SERVANT. 


THE Good Servant will obey his maſter in all 
lings; will readily and implicitly ſubmit to his 
commands, without murmuring or reluctance 
will execute them with zeal, cheerfulneſs, and 
aacrity 3 will be ſtrictly honeſt, juſt, and faith- 
ſul, with regard to every thing committed to his 
care; endeavouring to promote in others that 
fidelity which he doth himſelf practiſe ; and to 
liſuade them from that fraud of corruption, which 
he doth himſelf abhor: he will be too active 
and ks, ge 9 in the diſcharge of his duty, to ſtand 
in need of any admonitions to the performance, 
or any reproaches for the omiſſion of it; he 
wil inſenſibly contract an eſteem and regard for 
thoſe whom he ſerves, which will naturally grow 
ip into the tendereſt regard and affection for 
tiem ; ſo that his labour will become the labour 
of love, and his ſervice perfect freedom: he will 
conſider himſelf bound by the laws of God, as 
vell as by the laws of men, to the punctual 
vcharge of that relation which he hath entered 
fo; not merely as a civil, but as a moral and 
ieligious obligation: he will not therefore con- 
tent himſelf with eye-ſervice, but at all times 
te diligent and aſſiduous, as conſcious that he 
lath not only an earthly, but an heavenly maſ- 
der, who knoweth every word and every action 
who ſeth in ſecret, and will one day either puniſh 
reward him apenly. | 
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The CHARACTER of 
A GOOD MASTER. 


THE Good Maſter is one who gives unto his 
ſervant that which is juſt and equal ; one, who 
from a conſcientious regard to his duty, and in 
obedience to the divine will, is reſolved to dif. 
charge and fulfil them in this, as well as every 
other particular ; one, who conſiders his ſervant 
not, as many do, as a being of an inferior rank 
and ſpecies, ſent into the world merely to be ſub- 
ſervient to his commands, and born only to per- 
form them, and whom, therefore, he hath a right 
to treat as he thinks moſt proper and convenient; 
but as a creature of the ſame rank and dignity 
with himſelf, made after the ſame divine image; 
as one, who though not ſo conſiderable, is yet 
perhaps an equally uſeful member of ſociety, to 

whom Providence hath appointed an humbler 
ſtation in this life; one, whom he hath entered 
into ſolemn contract and agreement with, for the 
reciprocal preſervation of their mutual peace and 
happineſs : as ſuch therefore he pays with the 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs and punctuality whatever is 
due to him for his labour and ſervitude. But 
moreover, whilſt he is engaged in this labour and 
ſervice, the good maſter thinks it his indiſpenſa- 
ble duty to ſupport and protect him: he will not 
ſuffer any other to exerciſe that power and au- 
thority over him, which he only hath a' right to, 
much leſs to inſult or oppreſs him. The good 
maſter will, now and then indulge his ſervant in 
ſome remiſſneſs and relaxation: he will ilacken 3 
little the reins of government, looſen the 


bonds of ſervitude, and make him as eaſy and 
| contented 
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contented as his condition will permit: if he of- 
fends from ignorance, he will rather endeavour 
to remove than reſent it; if from inadvertency, 
he will pardon it: if, even from the worſt of 
cauſes, he will ſometimes, nay, even frequently, 
forgive him, Beſides, the good and pious maſter 
will think himſelf bound, as occaſions may re- 
quire, to guide, inſtruct, and admoniſh his ſer- 
yant ; in 2 he will ſhew that he is fit to rule 
over others, by the command which he hath of 
lis own paſſions, and keep the nobleſt ſuperiority 
yer his ſervants, the ſuperiority of virtue. 


HA + EF © R:F: 
SENTIMENTS. 


— — Nothing miſbecomes . 
Theman that would be thoughtafriend, likeflatt'ry; 
Fatt'ry, the meaneſt kind of baſe diſſembling, 
ind only uſed to catch the groſſeſt fools. 


Wlezſe not thyſelf the flattering crowd to hear; 
o fulſome ſtuff, to pleaſe thy itching ear. 
burvey thy ſoul ; not what thou doſt appear, 
but what art thou, 


HE heart has no avenue ſo open as that of 


its guards aſleep. 


ling it above credibility. | 
He that reviles me (it may be) calls me fool; 


ake me one. 


e opinions of others. ; 
The 


Hattery, which, like ſome enchantment, lays 


Nothing ſinks a great character ſo much as 


ut he that flatters me, if I take not heed, will 


datisfaction can no where be placed but in a 
lt ſenſe of our own integrity, without regard to 
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ITbe only coin that is moſt current among man. 
kind is flattery : the only benefit of which, i; WM * 

that, by hearing what we are not, we may learn Wi ® 


what we ought to be. re 
| be 
EXAMPLES. * 


WW HEN Ptolemy Euergetes firſt ſet out on his Wl "* 

expedition into Syria, his queen Berenice, WM" 
who tenderly loved him, being apprehenſive of the Ml © 
dangers to which he might be expoſed in the war, 
made a vow to conſecrate her hair, which was 
her chief ornament, in caſe he ſhould return ſafe, 
The prince returned not only ſafe, but crowned dle. 


with glory and ſucceſs ; whereupon Berenice, to WM? 
diſcharge her vow, immediately cut off her hair, 1 
ceſt 


and dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had built in honour of his lis 
beloved Arſinol, under the name of the Zephy- lar : 
rian Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium, in 


Cyprus. But this conſecrated hair being loſt ſoon V 
after, or perhaps contemptuouſly flung away by 4 


the prieſts, Ptolemy was much offended at this 
accident, and threatened to puniſh the prieſts for 
their neglect. Hereupon Conon of Samos, a 
flattering courtier, and great mathematician, to te 
appeaſe the king's wrath, and gain his favour, 
gave out that the queen's locks had been conveyed 
up to heaven ; and pointed out ſeven ſtars, which, 
till that time, had not belonged to any conitella-W 
tion, declaring, that they were the queen's hair. 
Several other aſtronomers, either to make theit Th 
court, as well as Conon, to the king, or out of 
fear of drawing upon themſelves his, diſpleaſure 
affirmed the ſame thing; and hence coma Ber” n 
nices, or the hair of Berenice, became one 0 
the conſtellations, and-is ſo to this day. n 
_ HyGini PozTic, ASTRONO! 
MOROC 


— — 


MOROC, the youngeſt ſiſter of Cambyſes, 


king of Perſia, was a princeſs of uncommon 
teauty, on which account her brother abſolutely 
reſolved to marry her. To that end he called to- 
ther all the judges of the Perſian nation, to 
hom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to 
know.of them whether there was any law that 
would allow a brother to marry a liter. The 
judges, fearing the king's violent temper ſhould 
they oppoſe his deſign, gave this crafty anfwer : 
« That they had no law, indeed, which permitted 
z brother to marry a ſiſter ; but they had a law 
which allowed the king of Perſia to do what he 
pleaſed.” Which ſerving his purpoſe as well as 
z direct approbation, he ſolemnly married his 
iter; and thereby gave the firſt example of in- 
cſt, which was afterwards practiſed by moſt of 
his ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them carried ſo 
far as to marry their own daughters, how repug= 
gant ſoever it be to modeſty and good order. 
Moroc, however, paid dear for this breach of 
decency ; for being accidentally put in mind of 
her brother Smerdis, whom her huſband had 
cruelly put to death, ſhe could not refrain her 
tears. There needed no more than this to excite 
the rage of this brutal prince, who immediately 
rave her, notwithſtanding her being with child, 
luch a blow with his foot on the belly, that ſhe 
ned ſoon after. 
HEROp. lib. iii. c. 31, 32. 


The ſame prince having ſhot the ſon of Prax- 
pes through the heart, in his father's preſence, 
ked him, in an inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he 
ad not a ſteady hand. The wretched. father, 
bo ought not to have had either voice or life 
main ing, after a ſtroke like this, was ſo mean- 

ſpirited 
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ſpirited as to reply, Apollo himſelf could not 
have ſhot better.“ Seneca, who copied this 
ſtory from Herodotus, after having ſhewn his de- 
teſtation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, 
condemns ſtill more the cowardice and monſtrous 
flattery of the father. Serleratius telum illud lan- 
datum eft, quam miſſum. SEN. DE IRA. lib, iii. 
c. 14. See the article Freedom, &c. 


PRUSIAS, king of Bythynia, being come to 


Rome to make the ſenate and Roman people his 
compliments of congratulation upon the good ſuc- 
ceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, diſhonoured the 
royal dignity by abject flattery. At his reception 
by the deputies appointed by the ſenate for that 
purpoſe, he appeared with hjs head ſhaved, and 
with 'the cap, habit, ſhoes and ſtockings of a 
flave made free; and, ſaluting the deputies, 
6 You ſee,” ſaid he, one of your freedmen 
ready to fulfil whatever you ſhall chooſe to com- 
mand, and to conform entirely to all your cuſ- 
toms.” When he entered the ſenate he ſtopped 
at the door, facing the ſenators, who ſat, and 
proſtrating himſelf,” kiſled the threſhold : After- 
wards, addreffing himſelf to the aſſembly, I 
ſalute you, gods, preſervers,” cried he; and 
went on with a diſcourſe ſuitable to that prelude, 
Polybius ſays that he was aſhamed to repeat it, 
and well he might; for that bafe deportment, 
at leaſt, diſhonoured the ſenate as much, who ſut- 
fered, as the prince who acted it. 

| | PoLyBIus, leget. 97: 


PARYSATIS, the mother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemnon, who ſtrove in all things to pleaſe the 
king her ſon, perceiving that he had conceived a 
violent paſſion for one of his own daughters, 


called 
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her, and make her his lawful wife; and laugh- 
which taught the contrary: ** For,“ ſays ſhe, 


ubecoming, virtuous and vicious??? 
„ BR at, PLUT. 18 + ha 
SOexceedingly groſs and ful ſome was theadula- 
on and flattery paid to Dionyſius, tyrant of Sy- 
neuſe, by his mean and deſpicable courtiers, that 
they are reported to have licked up his ſpittle, de- 
hring it was ſweeter than nectar and ambroſia. 
„ — PURCHASs. PILG. p. 354+ 
ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, king of Syria, 
hs a prince eſtimable for many excellent quali- 
ts. As a proof of his wiſdom, he deteſted flat- 
ry, One day, having loft himſelf a hunting, 
nd being alone, he nes > up to the cottage of a 
vr family, who received him in the No oe 


e conduct and character of the king, they ſaid, 


„t he was in every thing elſe a good prince, 
„c that his too _ paſſion for hunting made 
- Wi neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and repoſe 


v much confidence in his courtiers, whoſe 
tons did not always correſpond with the good- 
is of his intentions; Antiochus made no an- 

at that time. The next day, upon the ar- 
Mm of his train at the cottage, he was known. 
repeated, to his attendants what had paſſed the 
ning before; and told them by way of re- 

oL. I, N proach, 


alled Atofſa, Was ſo far from appealing his un- 
yful deſire, that ſhe herſelf adviſed him to mar- 


dat the maxims and laws of the Grecians, 
urying her Alattery to a monſtrous exceſs, are 


ut ou yourſelf ſet by the gods over the Perſians, 
s the only law and rule of what is becoming and 


7 they could, without knowing him. At ſup- 
er, having himſelf turned the converſation upon 
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preach, „ Since I have taken you into my ſe 
A "vice, I have not heard a truth concerning my 


elf till yeſterda ß, hank hs 
Pur. IN APOPHTHEGM, p. 185. 


As Canute the Great, king of England, w; 
walking on the ſea- ſhore at Southampton, accom 
panied by his courtiers, who offered him the groſ 
ſeit flattery, comparing him to the greateſt he 
roes of antiquity, and aſſerting that his powe 
was Wore than human, he ordered a chair to 
placed on the beach, while the tide was comin 
in. Sitting down with a majeſtic air, he th 
addre ſſed "he to the ſea: „ Thou ſea, th 
art a patt of my dominions, and the land where 
on I ſit is mine; no one ever broke my co 
mands with impunity; I therefore charge thee 
come no farther upon my land, and not to pre 
ſume to wet either my feet or my robe, who a 
thy ſovereign.” But the ſea, rolling on as be 
fore, and without any reſpect, not only wett 
ſkirts of his robe, but likewiſe ſplaſhed h 
thighs. On which he roſe up ſuddenly, and ac 
drefling himſelf to his attendants, upbraided the 
with their ridiculous flattery ; and very judiciou 
— on the narrow and limited power 
greateſt monarchs on earth. HUN TIN GPO! 

N A. D. 1035 


— ry=> eee — wig a 


lib. vi. FLORILEG. 


Of all the qualities which marked the char 
ter of James I. king of England, there was no 
more contemptible than a pedantic diſpoſitio 
which he had obtained from a narrow, thou 
laborious education. Some ſchool learning he ha 
the fruits of that unwearied application which 
often united to mean parts; of that learning 
was ridiculouſly vain. His vanity was mu 

8 : | TY keighte 
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beightened by the flattery he had met with from 
Je minions of his Engliſh court. He was eager 
or an opportunity of diſplayingit to the whole na- 
ton. I'he opportunity was offered him by a pe- 
ition from the Puritans, for a reformation of 
ſundry articles of the eſtabliſhed church. James 
ve them hopes of an impagtial debate, though 
je mortally hated all the fgfermers, for the re- 
fraints they had laid upon him in his Scotch go- 


yernment &. | 1 ä 

In this debate James was to preſide as judge; 
d an aſſembly of church- men and miniſters 
met at Hampton-Court for this purpoſe. From 
Judge he turned principal dif] putant, ſileneing all 
poſition by his authority and loquacity, and 
tloſed his manyAouments with theſe power ful 
nes. That preſbytery agreed as well with 
nonarchy as God with the devil; that he would 
bot have Tom and Dick and Will meet to cen- 
fire him and{bis council. If this be all your 
arty hath to"ſay, I will make them conform 
themſelves, or elſe I will harrie them out of 
he land, or elſe do worſe——only hang them, 
hat's all.” vw -- 3 
Great was the exultation and adulation of 
turch-men and courtfers on this occaſion. Chan- 
lor Egerton cried out, He had often heard 
hat royalty and prieſthood were united, but ne- 
ter ſaw it vetified till now.” Archbiſhop Whit- 
ft carried his flattery ftill farther. © He verily 
kleved. the king ſpoke by the ſpirit of God??? 


* 


MacauLay's His. oF ENG. vol. i. p. 5, 6. 


Jy ere were no ſmall reaſons for James's zeal for the Engliſh 
hchy, many of the prelates complimented him with unlimited 
peer, while the diſſenters hampered him with the doctrine of law 


beor ſc ience, 8 


| 
1141. 
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NIE L. E, biſhop of Lincoln, and Andrews 
biſhop of Wincheſter, being at dinner with kind 
_— in public, James in this ſituation had the 
mprudence to propoſe aloud this queſtion My 
Whether he might not take his ſubjects moneMh 
without conſent of parliament?”** The ſycophanM 
. Niele replied, ie you ſhould not, fo 
you are the breath UH our noſtrils !” 
Andres declined apſwering the queſtion, ſay 


DREWS, By 


THE following is a charactir drawn of kin 
James by Williams, whence it appears that thi 
ſervile tools“ whom James had raiſed to th 

Higheſt preferments in the ſtate, beſtowed th 
ſame tribute of abſurd flattery to his memory, i 
they had fed him with during life. beg 

e dare preſume to ſay, you never read io! 
your lives of two kings more fully parallel among ! 

_ themſelves, and diſtinguiſhed from all other kinꝗ 
than king James and king Solomon. K ing So 
mon is ſaid to be unige nil matre ſua, tl 
only ſon of his mother, ſo was king James; Sc 
Jomon was of a complexion white and ruddy, 1 
was king James; Solomon was leMned above a2: 

the princes in the Eaſt, ſo was king James abo 
all the princes in theg univerſal world; Solomq 
was a writer in proſè and verſe, ſo in a verypu | | 

| ha el 


HOP OF WINCHESTER, T 


Among the forwardeſt of this worthleſs tribe was Cecil, 
terwards earl of Saliſbury, who told bim on his coming ts 

©. erewn, That he would find his Engliſh ſubjects like 12 
whom he might lay any burthen, and would need neither bit ! 
bridle, but their aſſes ears,” „ ; 
{ 
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ad exquiſite manner was our ſweet ſovereign 


eng James; Solomon was the greateſt patron we 
fer read of to church and ehurch-men, and yet 


ban king James. — And as for his words and elo- 
quence, you know it well enough. — It was rare 
rd excellent in the higheſt degree. —Profltten 
ue principem deceret eloguemtia ; as Tacitus ſaid 
v Auguſtus in a flowing and princely kind of 
tocution. - Thoſe ſpeeches of his in the parlia- 
nent, ſtar- chamber, council-table, and other 
public audiences of the ſtate (of which, as of 
Tally's orations; Ea /emper optima que maxima : 
The longeſt ſtill was held the beſt) do prove him 
o be the moſt powerful ſpeaker whoever _— 
* acts of this kingdom.“ yd 
" _RusHwoRTH, vol: i. P» 160. 


| A8 a eeimen of the pure and exquiſite manner 


beg leave to lay before the reader a e quotations 
ſom his ſpeeches and letters. 
In a ſpeech to the parliament, anno pe he 
nforms his ſubjects, “ that the 1g 
hand of the Lord, who can 1 and de- 
y, make ona aunmike ; ſo kings can je" life 
ad death, judge al and be - judged by nahe 
They can exalt Ae doc things, and a high things, 
pacing the ſubjects like men at cheſs, a pawn.to 
kke a biſhop or a knight. And, as it is blaſphe- 
7 to diſpute what God may do, ſo it is ſedition 
ubjects to diſpute what kings may do in the 
8 t of their power.” 
 MACAULAY' $ HisT. or ENG. v. i. p- 61. 


| WEN the ſame paste had voted him a 
bf ſum than was demanded, he thought proper 
2 ] N 3 8 0 
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accepting it, for the following judici- 
aus reaſons”: *©* Nine ſcore thouſand pounds, he 
could not accept, betauſe nine was the numbei 
of the poets, who were always beggars ; eleven 
was the number of the apoſtles when Judas was 
away, and therefore mie kk beſt by affected by his 
majeſſſz but there was a mean number, which 
might accord to both, and that was ten, a ſacred 
number, for ſo many were God's commandments, 
which tend to virtue and edification.” 
Wixwoop's MEMORIALS, vol. iii. p. 199, 


TO illuſtrate his princely elegance in his lite- 


rary correſ ondence, take the following example Do 
from a letter to the duke of Buckingham.—*« 1 
thou be with me by four in the afternoon, it will r 
be good time; and prepare thee to be a guard to P 
me from keeping my heart unbroken with but 
neſs, before niy going to the progreſs. And thu N 
God ſend meets and joyful meeting with m Ch 
 feveet Stenny, This evening. Sweet- heart, when | ber 
Thou feſt keep thee from importunities of people ſpe; 
who trouble thy mind, that at meeting 1 mf 
ſee thy wh te teeth ſhine upon me.” 4 
2 MSS. in the BRIT ISR Musku n, n. 6987 wn 
rr the age of the queen as ſomewhat more the: 
extraordinary,”and in an age and place where oh 
fattery was the moſt current coin, undoubtedl,WM ub. 
infected the whole court. * 
Queen Axx to King James, ©» WW 
„ 1 am glad that our brother's * horſe doe Pte: 
pleaſe you, and that my dog Stennie 4 does well W#5# 
King of Denmark. ED 
I Duke of Buckingham, - 


1 = 
* 
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for I did command him that he ſhould make your 
ears hang like a ſow's lug, and when he comes 


home I will treat him better than any other dog.“ 


Queen ANN to Viſcount VILLIERS *. 

+ You do well in tugging the ſow's 1 ear, and 
[thank you for it, and would have you doo, ſtill, 
upon condition you continue a watchful dog to 
him, and be always true to'him.” ol 

MSS. BRIrisk MusEum, fol. 6986. 

A fine evurtly ſtile truly! "mM 


— — ne - 


The following paſſages from the biſhop of 
Downe's ſermon, and a letter from general Digby 
to the marquis of Ormond, ſhews the impious 
nonſenſe as well as flattery that was preached and 
propagated after the death of king Charles I. 

« The perſon now murdered, ſays the biſhop; 
was not the Lord of Glory, but a glorious lord, 
Chriſt's own vicar, his lieutenant and vicegerent 


peaking of his Holineſs of Rome. Albeit he 
was an inferior to Chriſt, as man is to God, yet 
was his privilege of inviolability far more clear 
than was Chriſt's ; for Chriſt was not a temporal 
prince, his kingdom was not of this world, and 
therefore, when he vouchfafed to come into#this 
world, and to become the ſon of man, he did 
ſubje&t himſelf to the law; but our gracious, ſo 

veretgn was well known to be a temporal priſte, 
a free monarch, to whom they did all owe and 


* Duke of Buc 
+ King Tg 


N 4 


C here on earth.” One would imagine he was 


bad ſworn allegiance. The parliament is the 
great council, and hath acted all and more 
againſt their lord and ſovereign, than the other 


8 


N 


hs. 


for ſo honourable a miniſtration ; for he was fully 
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of. Even the crucifying our bleſſed Saviour, if 


neſs to the gods, who, having decreed to re- 


ſuch a miniſter EB eee . 
„ Con. NBP. IN TIMOL. c. iv. Nice 
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did againſt Chriſt. The proceedings againſt our 
ſovereign were more illegal, and in many thing; 


: * 23 


“ From the creation of the world,” ſays gene- 
ral Digby, to the accurſed day of this damna- 
ble murder, nothing parallel to it was ever heard 


more cruel.” ö FR 


we conſider him only in human nature, did no- 2 
thing equal this, S ooo | My 1 
» STATE LETTERS, CARTE, vol. iii. p. %. 

| 4 Iurd, 


TIMOLEON having expelled the tyrants, 
and reſtored Syracuſe to its-ancient liberty, his WM - — 
wiſdom, valour, and glory, was very much ex. {]WOf w. 
tolled in his preſence ; but ſuch was his modeſty, 
moderation, and uncommon averſion for all flat- 
tery, that he made no other. anſwer, but that he 


T is 
thought himſelf obliged to expreſs his thankful- 


tha 
(Ong UE 
{tore peace and liberty to Sicily, had vouchſafed Mhrtun 
to make choice of him, in preference to all others, Go 
te fel 


Wc pre 
If 7 


haffion 


perſuaded that all human events are guided and 
diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees of divine providence, 
What a treaſure, what an happineſs for a ſtate, is 
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FREEDOM with great . dangerous: 
8 E. N T 1 M ENT Ss. 


ri uo pog 95 tn Tixo; dfn, 6 ayeperns; Hows, 


4 ſon, thy freedom will abridge thy * = 


957 de quogue viro, et cui dicos, ſæpe caveto. 


- — Haw a a care 
of whom you talk: and what, and when, and 
where. . * 


II. is obſerved in the courſe of worldly things, 
that misfortunes are oftener made by men's 

bogues than by their virtues; and more men's 

brtunes overthrown thereby than bytheir vices. 


te ſelf-conceited, or the ſtupid, who are either 
vo proud to take it, or too heavy to underſtand 


paſfionate, inconſtant, or vicious, give not your 
vice: it is in vain; for ſuch will do only what 
ball pleaſe themſelves. 
You are ſo far from obliging a man by rela- 
ing to him the ill things which have been ſaid of 
im, that you are quickly paid for your indiſ- 
retion by becoming the firſt object of his averſion 
nd reſentment. 
Never aſſent merely to pleaſe, for that betrays 
ſeryile mind; nor contradict to vex, for that. 
zues an ill Og * ill * a 


Good counſel is caſt away upon the arrogant, 


If you be conſulted concerning 2 perſon either 
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DIoONYSIUS the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, 
without the qualifications, had a ſtrong paſ- 
| hon for the character of a great poet. Having 
read one day ſome of his verſes to Philoxenus, and 
Having preſſed him to give his opinion of them, 
he anſwered with entire freedom, and told hin 
plainly his real ſentiments. Nionyſius, who was 
not accuſtomed to Tuch langyage, was extremely 
offended ; and, aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, 
gave orders 30 carry him to the mines, the com- 
mon ail being ſo called. 


RoLLIxN's AN. HisT. vol. vi. p. 110, P' 

. CAMBYSES, king of Perſia, having obliged ber 
Praxaſpes, one of his principal officers, to declare all 
do him what his ſubjects ſaid of him, © They er 
admire {ſaid Praxaſpes) a great many excellent 
ualities they ſee in your majeſty 3 but they ate tho 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed at your immoderate love of def 
wine. I underſtand you,” replied the king; iin 
ce that is, they pretend that wine deprives me off thi 
my reaſon. You. ſhall be judge of that immedi- I fat 
ately,” Upon which he began to drink exceſſive- are 
Jy, pouring it down in larger quantities than evef the 
he had done at any time before. Then ordering feſt 
Praxaſpes's fon, who was his chief cup-bearer t 


to ſtand upright. at the end of the room, with bot 
his left hand upon his head, he took his bow 
and leveled it at him; and, deglaring he aimed a he 
his Heart, let fly, and actually ſhot him in thꝗ he 
Heart, He then ordered his body to be opened I tere 
and {hewing the father the heart of his ſon, * va 
3 tu; 


| vVFEEED OM D-X 2 
the arrew had pierced, aſked him, in an inſulti 
ſcoffing manner, if he had not a ſteady hand? 

Wh | HEeRoD. lib. Lil. c. 35. 


ALEXANDER the Great, having determined 
to carry on war with India, the richeſt country in 
the world, not only in gold, but in pearls and 
recious ſtones, with which the inhabitants 
adorned themſelves with more luxury, indeed, 
than gracefulneſs, Alexander was informed, that 
the ſwords of the ſoldiers were of gold and ivory, 
and the king, now the greateſt monarch in the 
world, being determined not to yield to any per- 
ſon whatſoever, in any circumſtance, cauſed the 
ſwords of his ſoldiers to be ſet off with ſilver 
plates, put golden bridles to the horſes, had the 
coats of mail heightened with gold and ſilver; 
and prepared to march for this enterpriſe at the 
head of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
all equipped with the magnificence above de- 
ſeribed. 1 " fe ns 
All things being ready for their ſetting out, he 
thought this a proper opportunity to reyeal the 
deſign he had ſo long meditated, viz. to have di- 
vine honours paid him. To ſooth and cheriſh 
this ridiculous pretenſion, there were not wanting 
flatterers, thoſe common peſts of courts, who 
are more dangerous to princes than the arms of 
their enemies. With this view he appointed a 
teſtival, and made an incredibly pompous banquet; 
to which he invited the greateſt lords ef his court, 
both Macedonians and Greeks, and moſt of the 
higheſt quality among the Perſians. With theſe 
he fat down at table for ſome time; after which 
he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his flat- 
terers, began to ſpeak; andexpatiated very much 
vn the praiſes of the king, as had before been 
| „„ O'S agreed 


Alexander as worthy of all the bonours that can 


rss. 


agrees upon. He made a long detail of the high 
obligations they had to him; all which, he oh. 
ſerved, they might acknowledge and repay at a 
very eaſy expence, merely with two grains of in- 
cenfe, which they ſhould offer him as to a God, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, ſince they believed him 
ſuch. To this purpoſe he cited the example of 
the Perſians; and added, that in caſe the reſt 
ſhould. not care to pay this juſtice to Alexander's 
merit, he himſelf was reſolved to ſhew them the 
way, and te worſhip him in caſe he ſhould return 
into the hall. But that all of them muſt do their 
duty; eſpecially.” thoſe who profeſſed wiſdom, 
and ought to ſerve the reſt as an example of the 
veneration due to fo great a monarch, It ap- 
peared plainly that this ſpeech was directed to 
Calliſthenes. He was xelated' to Ariſtotle, who 
had preſented him to Alexander, his pupil, that 
he might attend upon that monarch in the war of 
Perſia. He was conſidered, upon account of his 


. wiſdom and gtavity, as the fitteſt perſon to 


ive him ſuch wholeſome counſels as were moſt 
ikely to preſerve him from thoſe exceſſes into 
which his youth and fiery temper might hurry 
him. This philoſopher ſeeing that every one on 
this occaſion continued in deep ſilence, and that 
the eyes of the whole aſſembly were fixed upon 
him, addreſſed himſelf to Cleon in the following 
words: Had the king been preſent when thou 
madeſt thy ſpeech, none among us would have at- 
tempted to anſwer thee; for he himſelf would 
have interrupted thee ; and not have ſuffered thee 
to prompt him to aſſume the cuſtoms of Barbari- 
ans, in caſting an . on his perſon and glory, 
by ſo ſervile an adulation. But ſince he is ab- 
ent, I will anſwer thee in his name. I conſider 
be 


be paid a mortal; but there is a difference be- 
tween the worſhip of the gods and that of men. 
The former includes temples, altars, prayers and 
ſacrifices; the latter is confined to commendations 
only, and awful reſpece. dow. Lib 
We ſalute the latter, and look upon it' as 
lorious to pay them ſubmiſſion, obedience, and 
klelity ; but we adore the former. We inſtitute 
ſeſtivals to their honour, and ſing hymns and ſpi- 
ritual ſongs to their glory. We muſt not there- 
fore confound things, either by bringing down 
the gods to the condition of mortals, of by raiſing” 
a mortal to the ſtate of a god. Alexander would 
de juſtly offended ſhould we pay to another per- 
ſon the homage due to his ſacred perſon only; 
ought we not to dread the indignation of the gods. 
s much, ſhould we beſtow upon mortals the 
honour due to them alone? I am ſenſible that 
our monarch is vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt ; he is 
the greateſt of kings, and the moſt glorious of 
all conquerors ; but then he is a man, not a god. 
—The Greeks did not worſhip Hercules till after 
his death; and then not till the oracle had ex- 
preſsly commanded it. The Perſians are cited as 
an example for our imitation ; but how long is it 
that the vanquiſhed have given law to the victor? 
Can we forget, that Alexander croſſed the Helleſ- 
pont,” not to ſubje& Greece to Aſia, but Aſia to 
Greece? oO WE 
The deep filence which all the company ob- 
ſerved whilſt Calliſthenes ſpoke was an indication, 
in ſome meaſure, of their thoughts. The king, 
who ſtood behind the tapeſtry all the time, heard 
rhatever had paſſed, He therefore ordered Cleon 
o be told, that, without inſiſting any farther, 
ge would only require the Perſians to fall pro- 
rate, according to their uſual cuſtom; a * 8 
pf ; ; ter 
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Alexander's memory than 


as entirely obliterates the glory of all his othe 
Kiens. r 
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after which he came in, pretending he had been 14 


buſied im ſome affair of importance. Immediately I all 


the Perſians fell proſtrate to adore him. Polyſper- ter 


chon, who ftood near him, obſerving that one of I me: 


them bowed ſo low, that his chin touched the WM Th 


round, bid him in a rallying tone of voice to Cat 
firike harder, The king, offended at this joke, tien 
threw Polyſperchon into priſon. As for Calliſt- for 
henes, the king determined to get rid of him, Dai 
and therefore laid to his charge a crime of which ther 
— by nowayguilty. Accordingly, he was thrown Wl feat 
Into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the moſt Wſ'bro: 
grievous torments were inflicted on him, in order ¶ ting 


to extort a confeſſion of guilt. But he inſiſted Mito « 


upon his innocence to the laſt, and expired in the ¶ moſt 
midft of his torture. 
| Nothing has reflected a greater diſhonour on belli: 
ti unjuſt and cruel WM now. 
death of Calliſthenes; and by this dreadful exam- para- 
ple he deprived all virtuous' men of the opportu-M vhic 
nity of exhorting him to thoſe things which were form 
for his true intereſt, From that inſtant no one ſhine 
ſpoke with freedom in the council; even thoſe Wdigio 
who had the greateſt love for the public good, andi it co 
a perſonal affection for Alexander, thought them-MM But: 
felves not obliged to undeceive him. Afﬀter this, 
nothing was liſtened to but flattery, which gained 
ſuch an aſcendancy over that prince, as entirely Me 
depraved him, and Juſtly puniſhed him, for hay 

ing ſacrificed to the wild ambition of having ado 
ration paid hin, the moſt virtuous man about hi 
3 * The murder of this philoſopher,” ſays 


eneca was a crime of ſo heinous a nature 


sxxxc. Nar, Quzsr, lib. vi. e. 23 
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DARIUS having raiſed a prodigious army, 
all-richly clothed, himfelf and whole court glit- 
tering with gold and precious ſtones, ſet out to 
meet Alexander the Great, near the city of Iſſus. 
There was at that time in the army of Darius one 
Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great expe- 
niende in war, who perſonally hated Alexander 
for having cauſed him to be baniſhed from Athens. 
Darius, turning to this Athenian, aſked, whe- 
ther he believed him powerful enough to de- 
feat his enemy? Caridemus, who had been 
brought up in the boſom of liberty, and forget- 
ting that he was in a country of ſlavery, where 
to oppoſe the inclination of a prince is of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence, replied as follows: 
£ Pofibf⸗ „Sir, ygu may be diſpleaſed with my 
telling you the truth: but in cafe I do it not 
now, it will be too late hereafter. This mighty 
parade of war, this prodigious number of men, 
which has drained all the Eaſt, might indeed be 
formidable to your neighbours. Gold and purple 
ſhine in every part of your army, which is fo pro- 
digiouſly ſplendid, that thoſe who have not feen 
it could never form an idea of its magnificence. 
But the foldiers who compoſe the enemy's army, 
terrible to behold, and briſtling in every part 
witharms, do not amufe themſelves with ſuch 
We how. Their only care is to diſcipline in a 
reeular manner their battalions, and to cover 


Their phalanx is a body of infantry, which en- 
gages without flinching, and keeps fa cloſe in 
their ranks, that the ſoldiers and their arms, 
form àa kind of impenetrable work. In a word, 


ve to the command of their leaders, that 1 — 
| | lea 


themſelves cloſe with their bucklers and pikes. 


eyery ſingle man among them, the officers as well 
as ſoldiers, are ſo well trained up, and ſo atten- 


: , At 


| ſoldiers.” D 12 
ble temper ; but good fortune will corrupt the 


; own power, and te eſteem a man who loves them 


telling them the genuine truth. Darius, not 


avenger is at hand, the very man in oppoſition to 


leaſt ſignal they make every motion and evolution wi 
of the art of war. But that you may be perſuaded 50 
theſe fe ee are r een hither from n 
therbopes of gaining gold and ſilver, know that ch 
ri Mels ſubſiſted hitherto by Ine 
the ſole aid and precepts. of poverty. Are they ur 
hungry, they ſatisfy their appetites withf any goc 
kind of food. Are they weary, they repoſe theme. 00 
ſelves on the bare ground, and in the day-time ble 
are always on their feet. Do you imagine that u 
the Theſſalian cavalry, and that of Arcanania d 
and Ætolia, who are. all armed cap-a-pee, are his 
to be repulſed by ſtones hurled from ſlings, and Har 
with ſticks burned at the end? Such troops as pom 
are like themſelves will be able to check their {Wii 
career; and ſuccours ty: 12a. ig from their It 
country to oppoſe their bravery and experience. u { 


| i therefore thither all the® uſeleſs gold and 
ver. which 1 ſee here, and purchaſe formidable 
us was naturally of a mild, tracta- 


moſt happy diſpoſition. Few monarchs are reſo- 
lute and courageous enough to withſtand their 


ſo well, as to contradict and diſpleaſe them, in 


having ſtrength of mind ſufficient for this, gave 
orders for dragging to execution a man who had 
fled to him for protection, was at that time his 
gueſt, and who gave him the beſt counſel that? 
could have been propoſed to him: however, as 
this cruel treatment could not ſilence Caridemus, 
he cried- aloud with his uſual freedom, My 


* -Erat Dario mite et tractabile ingenium niſi etiam naturath 
plerumque fortuna corrumperet, Q. Curr, FO] ) 


*® 


whom 


—— gc rr 


FREEDOM. __ 
whom I gave you counſel, and he will puniſh . 
vou for deſpiſing it. As for you, Darius, in 
whom ſovereign power has wrought ſo ſudden a 
change, you will teach poſterity, that when once 
men abandon themſelves to the deluſions of for- 
tune, ſhe eraſes from their minds all the ſeeds of 
goodneſs implanted in them by nature.” Darius 
ſoon repented his having put to death ſo valua- 
ble a perſon, and experienced, but too late, the 
truth of all he had told him. x} M4 * 

Notwithſtanding it is foreign to the deſign of 
this collection, yet as the appearance made by 
Darius and his army was ſo extremely grand and 
pompous, an exact deſcription of it may not be 
liagreeable to ſome of my young readers. 

It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Perſians never 
to ſet out upon a march till after ſun- riſe, at 
which time the trumpet was ſounded for that pur- 
pole from the king's tent.. Over this tent was 
yas exhibited to the view of the whole army the 
mage of the ſun ſet in cryſtal, The order they 
bſerved in their march was this: firſt, they car- 
ſed filver altars, on which there lay fire, called by 
tem ſacred and eternal ; and theſe were followed 
the magi, ſinging hymns, after the manner 
their country. They were accompanied by 
ee hundred and ſixty- five youths, {agreeable 
b.the number of days in a year) clothed in 
wple robes ; after them came a chariot, conſe- - 
ated to their god, drawn by white horſes, and 
lowed by a courſer of a -prodigious ſize, to 
dom they gave the name of the ſun's horſe ; and 
e equeries were dreſſed in white, each having a 
widen rod in his hand. Ten chariots, adorned 
ith ſculptures in gold and ſilver, followed after. 
en marched a ody of horſe, compoſed of 
eve nations, whoſe manners and cuſtoms were 

e | Varian, 
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22 FREEDOM. 
- _ wvarious,' and all armed in a different manner. 
Went advanced thoſe whom the Perſians called WM (; 
the immortals, amounting toten thouſand, who WM ii 
ſurpaſſed the reſt of the Barbarians in the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of their apparel. They all wore |. Mo 


den collars, were clothed in robes of gold tiſſue, 
with furtouts (having fleeves to them) quite 

| covered with precious ſtones. Thirty paces from 
them followed thoſe called the king's couſins 
or relations, to the number of fifteen thouſand, 

in "habits very much reſembling thoſe of wo. 
men, and more remarkable for the vain pomp 
of their dreſs, than the glitter of their arms, 

I hoſe called the doryphori came after; the 
carried the king's cloak, and walked before his 
chariot, in which he ſeemed to fit as on a high 
throne. This chariot a; + — ſides 
with images of the in gold and ſilver; and 
fronr the middle of ebe which was coverec 
with jewels, roſe two ſtatues, a cubit in height 

A the one repreſenting war, the other peace, having 
 _ . a golden eagle between them, with wings ex 
tended, as ready to take its flight. But nothing 

could equal the magnificence of the king. H 
was clothed in a veſt of purple, ſtriped wit! 
FRlver, and over it a long robe glittering a 
over with gold and precious ſtones, that re 
preſented two falcons: ruſhing from the cloud 

and pecking at one another. Around his wa 

he wore a golden girdle, after the manner 
women, whence his ſcymitar hung, the ſcabba 

of which flamed all over with gems. On bi 

head he wore a tiara or mitre, round which wi 

a fillet of blue, mixed with white. On eac 

» fide of him walked two hundred of his neat 

5 relations, followed by ten thouſand ſlaves 2 
pikemen, whoſe pikes were adorned with {ilv 
j a | „ 


2 
3 
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and tipped with gold; and, laſtly, thirty thou - 14 
ſand infantr 75 who com pod the rear guard? 4 

Wl theſe were followed by e. king's horſes (four 14 
= hundred in number) all which were led. About 1 
one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces 1104 
from them, came Syſigambis, Darius's mother; _ | 
{ated on a chariot, and his conſort on another, - ka 
with the ſeveral female attendants of both queens Wk 
nding on © horſeback. Afterwards came fifteen 14 
age chariots, in which were the king's chil- = 4 
len, and thoſe who had the care of their edu- mw 
cation, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this 1 

iy in great eſteem with thoſe nations. Then bY 
Wy narched.the concubines, to the number of three 10 
hundred and ſixty, in the equipage of queens, ns 
pllowed by ſix hundred mules, and three hun- 1 | 
fred camels, which carried the king's treaſure, | hay 
and were guarded by a great body of archers; TN 
After theſe came the wives of the crown-officers, . Ki 
and of the greateſt Jords of the court; then the _ | 
utlers and ſervants of the army, ſeated alſo in 1 
chariots. In the rear were a body of light · armed | 

| eee with their commanders, who cloſed the 1 
ole. | * i! ntl 
Would not any one believe that this was the 7 488.7 
de ſcpption of a tournament rather than the march 5 
ru army ?- Can it be imagined that princes poſ- 4. 
0 lic of the leaſt rea would Wave been ſo ſtupid 1 
I incorporate with their forces ſo cumberſome = 
in women, princeſſes, concubines; and 1 
omeſtics of both ſexes. But Darius, at the head Wa. 
f {1x hundred thouſand men, and ſurrounded with - 1 


is mighty pomp, prepared for himſelf only, 
eh ncied he was great, and roſe in the idea he had 
e * himſelf: yet mould we reduce him to 


N es proportion. — his perſonal worth, ** 
| ould he appear! 
b CCvnr. RolL. ANT, Hist. lib. vii. p. 145. 
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PLATO: was deſcended from an ancient and 
illuſtrious family, poſſeſſed of ac conſiderable 
© eſtate, and univerſally admired as the profoundeſt 
ſcholar of his age: but neither his birth, fortune, 
wiſdom, nor learning, could protect him from 
the reſentments of Dionyſius, tyrant from Syra- 
” cule, for being a little too free with him. Diony- 
ſius, being charmed with the character of Plato the 
Divine, for ſo he was generally ſtiled, expreſſed 
Aa great inclination to have ſome converſation with 
him. The philoſopher, then about forty years 
of age, paid the tyrant a viſit. The liberty how- 
ever which he took in diſcourſing on the ſubject 
of tyranny, and the arguments he uſed to per- 
ſuade the king to diveit himſelf of his deſpotic 
power, had like to have eoſt him dear; his death, 
in all probability, would have proved the conſe- 
quence, had not his friends Dion and Ariſtomenes 
pleaded hard in his behalf. Though the tyrant, 
indeed, through their interceſſion, ſpared his life, 
E he ſhewed his reſentment ſo far, that he de- 
ivered him up to one Polides, a Lacedemonia 
. ambaſſador, at that time reſident at Dionyſius 
court, with expreſs orders for his being fold a 
a flave. This ambaſſador ſoon after tranſported 
him to gina, and there executed the ty rant 
commiſſion. Very happy it was for poor Plato 
that eng Anni, a nag of Cyrene, hap- 
pened bat time to be in e iſland. This per- 
ſon paid down the ſum demanded for che philo- 
ſopher; and took the firſt opportunity of ſend- 
ing him back to Athens, and reſtoring him to hi 
r WES 
Dionyſius being informed that Plato was once 
more at Athens in a ſtaWfof freedom, contrar 
to his expectation, was under ſome apprehen 
ſion that Plato would ſtudy ſame way or other tc 
| | x krevenge 
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tevenge the inſult and indignity offered him. He 
wrote therefore a of complaiſant letter to him, 
wherein he, in effect, though not in direct terms, 
deſired he would excuſe the treatment he had met 
with, and inſinuated it was with pleaſure he heard 
of his reſiding again among his friends. Plato 
ſent a very cold anſwer to the 1 Which Was 
o this effect, viz. That he need not give himſelf 
any great concern about what had paſſed; for his 
thoughts were ſo much taken up with the charms 
of ph:loſophy, that he had no time to ſpare in the 
eratification of any private reſentment. 10 
: A MARTIN's LIVES, &c. 
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SENTIMENTS. 
WITHOUT friendſhip life has no charm. 
The only things which can render friend- 
ſhip ſure and laſting are, virtue, purity of man- 
ners, an elevated Toul, and a perfect integrity of 
heart, 5 „ „ en. 
It is highly proper that we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
the friend from the companion. A conformity 
of taſte for pleaſure, and for any thing beſides 
virtue, may conſtitute a club; but cannot make 
a ſociety of friends. That table companion, 
who, while he holds his glaſs, ſeems to glow with 
ſuch cordial friendſhip, if truſted with a ſecret on 
which even your honour depends, will thence 
take occaſion to be merry at your expence, and 
Jou will. ſoon, by his means, be-rallied, abuſed, 
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and drank with you, and joined in the ſame di. 


«difference of ſex of the two friends... 


parts, if he be gay or ſerious, clowniſh or polite; 
_ talkative or reſerved; witty or ſtupid ; we ſee al 
moſt all this in his eyes, in his attitude, in h 


E NDS HIP. 5 
and affronted : deliver. up yiaur intereſt to him, eal 
he will ſacrifice it to his own. After this you It. 
complain that you have been betrayed by a friend; chi 
when it was only by a man who frequently eat | 


verſtons. 
dee ſhould we confound the relation with 


the friend, We are connected with the firſt by 

neceſſary ties, which reach not the heart; while Into 
the other is united to us by the ſtronger chain of MM ure 

a voluntary engagement, the effect of a perfect F 
ſympathy, It is a free and deliberate choice bill 
which conciliates friends; but relations are de-WM 1nd 
rived from nature. * 1 
Gratitude itſelf is not friendſhip. We are af-Wto c! 
fected with the generoſity of our benefactor ; ve Hand 
take a pleaſure in letting him ſeethat we are ſen- N not 
ſible of our obligations; and we ardently deſire to ſtien 
have the power of proving this by real ſervices {dural 
t, at the ſame time, jt is poſſible that we may vhic 

be far from liking either his temper, his character dio! 
ayhiscondut.”” .. | but v 
Friendſhip is a diſintereſted affection, founded point 
only on eſteem, ani of all the paſſions moſt nearlyMcuſe 
reſembles love; nor is there h leaſt difference 


jf we ſuppoſe this laſt indepefident of the ſex o dip v 


the perſon beloved. If Platonic love is not 2 
mere chimera, it is nothing elſe but friendſhip 
which is nerther-increaſed nor diminiſhed by the 


The firſt rule in the choice Þ end, is not 
to love him before you know him: almoſt at fi acter 
ſight we may know if a man be of quick or floy 2 

rende 
ey ri 
wie, f 
geſtures, and in his diſcourſe; but we — b an ne 
wy | „ real 


x 
1 
* 
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eaſily d ſcover whether he has virtue and probity. 
t requires more time to be certain with regard to 
this point; and' till we are as well aſſured of it, 
25 it is poſſible for us to be, we ought not prodi- 


gally to beſtow upon nige from equiyocal ap- 


pearances, the precious title of friend. Are we 
at laſt convinced that he deſerves it, then there 
muſt be no reſerve ; we ought to enter with him 
into an "intercourſe of ſentiments, of taſtes, plea- 
ſures, and intereſts. oy 83 * „ | 

Friendſhip is a kind of marriage, which eſta- 
tliſhes between two friends a mutual intimacy 
and perfect correſpondence. fs 


The next rule, Mhich is not leſs important, is 
to chooſe him only from the ſociety of the good 
and virtuous,; The moſt long-lived plants are 
not thoſe, that grow the faſteſt; thus it is with 
fiendſhip: that is commonly the moſt firm and 
durable which grows up but ſlowly ; while that 
which is haſtily contracted is more liable to be 
liſolved. Lovers of virtue ſhould have. none 
but virtuous men for their friends; and on this 
pint the proof ought principally to turn: be- 
cauſe where there is no virtue there is no ſecu- 
ity that our Honour, confidence and friend- 
ſhip will not. of betrayed and abuſed. In gene- 
ul, they ſuffer moſt from pretended frien« 

who leaſt deſerve to ſuffer, It is very rare for 
the honeſt heart to prove diſtruſtful and more 
are ſtill for him not to be deceived, who is a 
ranger to ſuſpicion. There are men of a cha- 
acer ſo open and generous that there is no one 
ut would be a gainer. by making them their 


* 
Lf 


10 riſk more than others: for ſo many advantages 
pile from aſpiring after their eſteem, that they 
zn never be certain that it is not courted with a 

PH. . | view 
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Iriends z but when theſe contract a friendſhip 
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view to intereſt ; and a ſelf-interefted friend is 
never a true one. It is to theſe upright and fin. 
tere hearts that I eſpecially direct my counſels on 
- .. Friendſhip, for what matters it if deceivers are 


2 deren ieee 4 f 
| The neceſſary appendages of friendſhip are con- 
6. fidence and benevolence. Phe purſe and the heart 


ought to be open to a friend ; and in no caſe can 
we ſhut them, except in ſuch as will juſtify 
our having no longer any regard for him. And, 


$7% 


indeed, we run no hazard in n to a well 


choſen friend, either our ſecret or our ſtrong box, . 

for we are certain that he will uſe them both with en 

Miſcretion. ES. SN: for 

Confidence *produces two effects; the one is 

ſuch a perfect reliance on the prudence, the pro- 

bity, the conſtaney, and affection of the perſon En 

| beloved as prevents every injurious ſuſpieion: bei 
= the other effect, which is indeed a natural con- 


ſequence of ſuch a reliance, is that openneſs and 
unreſerve with which two friends diſcloſe thei 
oft intimate, ſentiments, their thoughts, thei 
projects, and, in a word, every thing in whic 
either the one or the other may appear con 
cerned; and this frequently extends even tc 
trifles; becauſe, between friends, tyifles themſelves 
| me intereſting. _ . 
Nothing gught to be concealed but the ſecret 
of another Hiend. I 
As to thehenevolence which friendſhip inſpires FF * 

it alſo produces two effects; indulgence and goo 
offices. 7 | | 
Such faults only as are inconſiſtent with thai 
ſincerity of friendſhip, ought to be unpardonable 
overlook in your friend all the faults in which hi 
heart is not concerned, all thoſe which do nc 
prove that his affection for you is exting viſhes 
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To break with a friend, to betray or inſult 
ir; are the only faults which friendſhip cannot 
ardon. > HIS 14 8947 | EW * $848 Lad cd 
" Though friendſhip hath nothingin it of a ſelf- 
in nature, yet it is pleaſed with kindneſs and 
good offices; theſe are to friends what careſſes are 
o lovers; not reaſons for beginning to love, but 
motives to love more affectionately: like a breath 
of wind, which, though it produces not the flame, 

sit ore ade. 
There are ſo many ways of obliging a friend, 
that in what ſituation ſoever we find him, ſome 
me of theſe is always practicable: ſeize, thete- 
fore, every opportunity that offers, and, if. it be 
poſſible, wait not till he himſelf tells you in 
hat inſtances it is in your power to ſerve him. 
Endeavour to know his wants, and provide for 
them before he himſelf has perceived them; and 
thus he will always be ready to foreſee and pre- 
rent yours. Have a regard however to the de- 
cacy of your friend, for you may perhaps diſo- 
lige through a deſire to oblige too much; cover, 
erefore, your ſervices with appearances that may 
xm to diſpenſe with his gratitude. However this, 
e, it is much better to offend by too much aſſi- 
uity and bounty, than to confine yourſelf through 
rice, or want of affection, to barren proteſta- 
lons of friendſhip. But would you give your 
nend a proof of friendſhip as ſtrong as it is rare, 
incere with him in all your diſcourſe: let the 
ice you give him, the remonſtrances you make 
m, be the faithful expreſſions of your thoughts 
d ſentiments. Dare to ſhew him truth en- 
rely naked; or if through condeſcenſion you 
orn her with ſome clothing, let it be ſuch. as 
il ſet off her beauties without diſguiſing them, 
You, | F 9 The 
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view to intereſt; and a ſelf - intereſted friend is 
never a true one. It is to theſe upright and ſin- hir 
dere hearts that I eſpecjally direct my counſels on D 
. Friendſhip, for what matters it if deceivers arc 
2- © 1 T2 9 * & 5 
- The neceſſary append of friendſhip are con- M20 
fidence and ot e e purſe Mae heart 
ought to be open to a friend; and in no caſe can 
we ſhut them, except in ſuch as will juſtifyWo 
our having no longer any regard for him. And, Nn 
indeed, we run no hazard in truſting to a well 
Choſen friend, either our ſecret or our Whos box, tha 
for we are certain that he will uſe them both with{Wo 
Miſcretion. » © ON | | 
Confidence produces two effects; the one is 
ſuch a perfect reliance on the prudence, the pro- un 
bity, the conſtaney, and affection of the perſon Ln 
beloved as prevents every injurious ſuſpieion: 
the other effect, which is indeed a natural con- 
ſequence of ſuch a reliance, is that openneſs and 
unreſerve with which two fritnds diſcloſe their 
moſt intimate, ſentiments, their thoughts, their 
projects, and, in a word, every thing in which 
either the one or the other may appear con- 
cerned; and this frequently. extends even to 
trifles; becauſe, between friends, tiiſles themſelves 
become intereſting. - W 
Nothing gught to be concealed but the ſecrets 
of another friend 1 . 
As to the hene volence which friendſhip inſpires, 
it alſo produces two effects; indulgence and good 
offices. ; i | 
Such faults only as are inconſiſtent with the 
ſincerity of friendſhip, ought to be unpardonable: 
overlook in your friend 1 faults in which his 
heart is not concerned, all thoſe which do no 
prove that his affection for you is extingoilhec 
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To break with a friend, to betray or inſult 
E kim, are the only faults which friendſhip cannot 
| ardon. 7 825 | 1 MITE 
"Y Though friendſhip hath nothingin it of a ſelf- 
ih nature, yet it is pleaſed with kindneſs and 
pod offices; theſe are to friends what careſſes are 
Mio lovers; not reaſons for beginning to love, but 
n notives to love more affectionately: like a breath 
af wind, which, though it produces not the flame, 
| Jenders it more ardent. - W ito Fett 
There are ſo many ways of obliging a friend, 
„that in what ſituation ſoever we find him, ſome 
hae of theſe is always practicable: ſeize, thete- 
fore, every opportunity that offers, and, if it be 
Mpofible, wait not till he himſelf tells you in 
- vhat inſtances it is in your power to ſerve him. 
u ndeavour to know his wants, and provide for 
dem before he himſelf has perceived them; and 
-aus he will always be ready to foreſee and pre- 
gent yours. Have a regard however to the de- 
leacy of your friend, for you may perhaps difo- 
lige through a deſire to oblige too much; cover, 
terefore, your ſervices with appearances that may 
kem to diſpenſe with his gratitude. However this 
le, it is much better to. offend by too much aſſi- 
uity and bounty, than to confine yourſelf through 
warice, or want of affection, to barren proteſta- 
tons of friendſhip. But would you give your 
end a proof of friendſhip as ſtrong as it is rare, 
te fincere with him. in all your diſcourſe: let the 
rice you give him, the remonſtrances you make 
Im, be the faithful expreſſions of your thoughts 
ind ſentiments. Dare to ſhew him truth en- 
rely naked; or if through condeſcenſion you 
Worn her with ſome clothing, let it be ſuch as 
jill ſet off her beauties without diſguiſing them, 
en » TOY Lhe. 
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The difficulty is not ſo great to die for a friend 
as to find a friend worth dying for. 


EX AMP L Es. 


Cs GRACCHUS, who was the idol of th 
. Roman people, having carried his regard for the 


-plebeians ſo far as to draw on himſelf the reſent 
ment of the nobility, an open rupture enſued 
The conſul Opinius, who eſpouſed the cauſe o 
the latter, ſeized a poſt which commanded thi 
city. - Gracchus, and Fulvius his friend, with: 
confuſed multitude, took poſſeſſion of Mount 
Aventine; ſo that the two extremities of Rome 
to the eaſt and weſt, were like two camps. Over 
tures of peace were made; but not being accepted 
a battle enſued, in which the conſul meeting wit 
a more vigorous oppoſition than he expected 
_ -proclaimed an amneſty for all thoſe who ſhoulc 
lay down their arms, and, at the ſame time, ſe 
a price on the heads of Gracchus and Fulvius 
promiſing to pive their weight in gold to any ont 
who ſhould bring them to him. This procla 
mation had the deſired effect; the populace ſip 
away one by one, and, deſerting their lea 
ders, returned ſilently to their own houſes. Ful 
vius, by the vigilance of the conſular party, w: 
taken and beheaded. As for Gracchus, he woul 
have taken refuge in the temple of Diana; bu 
Licinius Craſſus, his brother-in-law, and Pom 
ponius, a Roman knight, who attended him, ad 


viſed him to make his eſcape from thence. H 


followed their advice, and paſting through th 
centre of the city, got to the bridge Sublicius 
where his enemies, who purſued him cloſe, woul 
have overtaken and ſeized him, if his two friend 
with as much intrepidity and reſolution. as He 
ratill 


PRE EN DE MTF IM 
dMratius Cocles had formerly exerted in the ſame 
place, had not oppoſed their fury: but they ſaw 
the danger he was in, and determined to fave his 
life, even at the expence of their own. They 
tefended the bridge againſt all the conſular 
troops, till Gracchus was out of their reach; 
but, at length, being overpowered by num- 
hers, and covered with wounds, they both ex- 
jired on the bridge which they had G valiantly 
tefended. In the mean while Gracchus fled to 
2 ſacred wood, dedicated to the furies, and there 
adered a generous ſlave, by name Euphorus, or 
25 others call him, Philoſtratus, who had attend- 
a him, to put an end to his life. The faithful 
lare, refolving not to outlive his maſter, ſtabbed 
limſelf with the ſame dagger which he had 
plunged into the breaſt of Gracchus, and expired 
yih him. Others tell us, that Gracchus, be- 
hg overtaken by his purſuers, Euphorus, em- 
racing his maſter, covered him with his own 
body, ſo that the enemies could not hurt him 
ithout firſt killing the faithful flave, who, after 
reeiving many wounds, breathed his laſt over 
bracchns, whom the rabble diſpatched. 


AFTER the ſecond battle of Philippi, between 
nthony and Octavianus, two of the Roman 


Immvirs, ' and Brutus, which proved fatal to 
* de latter, and indeed to the liberty of Rome, one 
a 


Lucilius Lucinus, an intimate friend of Brutus, 
Merving a body of, Thracian' horſe taking no 
I"tice of any other in their purſuit, but making 
rectly towards Brutus, reſolved to ſtop them, 
Ind fave the life of his general at the hazard of 
ls own, Accordingly, without - acquainting 
vutus with his deſign, he halted till the Thra- 
ans came up and Wo him; then he _ 
| | 2 e 
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ed out, I am Brutus, and begging quarter, MW. 
deſired they would ory him to Anthony, pre- 
tending that he feared Octavianus. The Thra.WM?* 
cians, overjoyed with their prey, and thinking 
themſelves happy, immediately detached ſome o th 
their ewn body to acquaint Anthony with their 
good fortune; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the purſuit, returned to the field of battle 
with their priſoner. The report being ſpread in 
an inſtant all over the army, that Brutus way 
taken, and that the Thracians were bringing 
him alive to Anthony, both ſoldiers and officers 
flocked together from all parts to fee him. Some 
pitied his misfortunes, others accuſed him of: 
meanneſs unbecoming his former glory, for ſuf 
fering himſelf, out of too much love of life, tc 
be a prey to barbarians. As for Anthony, he 
was not a little concerned at this adventure 
being quite at a loſs in what manner he ſhoulgiF*** 
receive, and how he ſhould treat his illuſtriou 
captive; but he was ſoon delivered from his un 
ealineſs; for as the Thracians drew near, h 
knew the priſoner, who had paſſed himſelf upoi 
the Thracians for Brutus, and now addreſſing th 
triumvir with a generous confidence: Be aſſured 
Anthony,” ſaid he, that no enemy either has of 
ever Wal take Marcus Brutus alive: . forbid it, jo 
gods, that fortune ſhould ever prevail ſo muc 
'above virtue! But let him be diſcovered dead « 
alive, he will certainly be found in ſuch a ſtate; 

is worthy of him. As for me, I have delive 
ed myſelf up to ſave him, and am now read 
to ſuffer whatever torments you think proper t 
inflict. upon me, without demanding or expecting 
any quarter.“ ED ; 
Anthony, wonderfully taken with the fidelity 
virtue, ws generoſity, of Lueilius, turned to ti 

T hracians, now ſenſible of, and enraged 1 
| ; | 1 ia 
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lifappointment, and addreſſed. them thus; “ I 
perceive, my fellow-ſoldiers, that you are con- 
cerned and full of reſentment for having been 
thus impoſed upon by Lucilius : but, be aſſured, 
that you have met with a booty better than that 


you have fought for; you have been in ſearch of 


m enemy, and you have brought me a friend, 
| was truly at a loſs how I ſhould have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive; 
but of this I am ſure, that it is better to have 
ſuch a man as Lucilius our friend than our 
memy.” Having thus ſpoken, be embraced Lu- 
lius, and commended him to the care of one of 
his friends, | PLuT. Id BRUTo0. 


NEVER, perhaps, was there a more fincere 
nd elegant friendſhip than that which fubſiſted 
etween Scipio and Lælius. The former was 
ne of the greateſt. generals and beſt of men that 
Rome ever produced; the other for his probity 
nd prudence was diſtinguiſhed by the ſurnanie 
the JY7/e. They were almoſt of the ſame age, 

dhad the ſame inclination, benevolence of mind, 
alte for learning of all kinds, principles of go- 
mMmment, and zeal for the public good. If Sci- 
io took place in point of military glory (though 
zlius did not want merit even of that kind) his 
end had, perhaps, the ſuperiority in reſpect of 
loquence: but let us hear Lælius himſelf upon 
intereſting a ſubject. As for me,” ſays Læli- 

, * of all the gifts of nature' or fortune, there 
e none, I think, comparable to the happineſs of 
wing Scipio for my friend. I found in our 
nendſhip a perfect conformity of ſentiments in 


pect to public affairs, an inexhauſtible fund 


counſels and ſupports in private life, with 
tranquillity and delight not to be expreſſed. I 
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ads FRIENDSHIP. 
never gave Scipio the leaſt offence to my know- 
ledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape him that did 
not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, and one 
table at our common expence, the frugality of 
which was equally the taſte of both: for war, in 
travelling, in the country, we were always toge- 
ther. I do not mention our ſtudies, and the at- 
tention of us both always to learn ſomething; this 
wastheemploymentof all ourleiſure hours, remoy- 
ed from the ſight and commerce of the world.” 
Is there any thing comparable to a friendſhip 
like that which Lælius has juſt deſcribed ? ** What 
* a conſolation is it to have a ſecond-ſelf, to whom 
we have nothing ſecret, and into whoſe heart we 
may pour out our own with perfect effuſion, 
Could we taſte proſperity ſo ſenſibly, if we had nc 
one to ſhare in our joy with us? And what a re 
lief is it in adverſity to have a friend till more 
affected with it than ourſelves.” = 
What highly exalts the value of the friendſhip 
we ſpeak of, was its not being founded at all upo 
intereſt, but ſolely upon efteem for each other 
virtues. ** What occaſion,” ſays Lzlius, <* could 
Scipio have of me? Undoubtedly none, nor | 
of him. But my attachment to him was the ef 
tet of my high eſteem and admiration of his vir 
tues; and his to me from the favourable idea he 
had of my character and manners. This friend- 
ſhip encreaſed afterwards on both ſides, by habit 
and commerce. - We both indeed derived great 
advantages from it, but theſe were not our vie 
when we began to love each other.” 
„ DE AmiciT. 22. 30 


* Quid dulcius, quam habere ou audeas fic loqui, et tecum! 
Quis 2 tantus fructus in proſperus rebus, nifi haberes qu! illi 
que & tu ipſe, gauderet? Adverſus vero ferre difficile eſſet fine ec 
qui illas etiam graviùs quam tu, ferret, 


Nothing 
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Nothing upon earth can be ſo deſirable as ſuch 
friendſhip as we have now deſcribed ; but in 
nin do we ſeek for it among the ignorant, the 
nin, the ſelfiſh, or men of looſe and profligate 
ninciples; for we ſhall ſoon be aſhamed of loving 
man whom we cannot eſteem, Pure friendſhip 
z ſomething, which none can truly taſte, but 
thoſe of warm paſſions and a refined genius: ſuch. 
my ſay with Ovid, nos duo turba ſumus, we two 
ne a multitude. | 
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WHEN Damon was ſentenced by Dionyſius 
of Syracuſe to die on a certain day, he begged 
germiſſion, in the interim, to retire to his own./ 
untry, to ſet the affairs of his diſconſolate fa- 
nily in order. This the tyrant intended peremp- 
orily to refuſe, by granting it, as he conceived, 
the impoſſible conditions of his procuring ſome: 
ine to remain as hoſtage for his return, under 
qual forfeiture of life. Pythias heard the con- 
ions, and did not wait for an application upon 
de part of Damon; he inſtantly offered himſelf 

ſecurity for his friend, which, being accepted, 
Damon was immediately ſet at liberty. The 
ling and all the courtiers were aſtoniſhed at this 
tion z and therefore when the day of execution 
lrew near, his majeſty had the curioſity to viſit - 
pythias in his confinement. After ſome conver- 
ation on the ſubject of friendſhip, in which the 
hrant delivered it as his opinion that ſelf- intereſt 
Fas the ſole mover of human actions; as for vir- 
ue, friendſhip, benevolence, love of one's coun- 
ty, and the like, he looked upon them as terms 
nvented by the wiſe to keep in awe and impoſe 
pon the weak. My lord,” ſaid: Pythias, with 
firm voice and noble aſpeR, © I would it were 
pllible that I might ſuffer a thouſand deaths, ra- 
= £2 WS ther 
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ther than my friend ſhould. fail in any article of 
his honour. He cannot fail therein, my lord: [ 
am as confident of his virtue as I am of my own 
exiſtence. But I pray, I beſeech the gods, to 
preſerve the life and integrity of my Damon toge- 
ther: oppoſe him, ye winds, prevent the eager- 
neſs and impatience of his honourable endeavours, 
and ſuffer him not to arrive till by my death l 
have redeemed a life a thouſand times of more 
conſequence, of more value, than my own; 
more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to his precious 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country, 
O leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my 
Damon.” Dionyſius was awed and confounded 
by the dignity of theſe ſentiments, and by the 
manner in which they were uttered : he felt his 
heart ſtruck by a flight ſenſe of invading truth; 
but it ſerved rather to perplex than undeceive him. 
The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth, 
andiwalked amidſt the guards with a ſerious, but . 
ſatisfied air, to the place of execution. Diony 
fius was already there; he was exalted on a moy- 
ing throne, that was drawn by ſix white horſes, 
and fat penſive and attentive to the priſoner, 
Pythias came, he vaulted lightly. on the ſcaffold, 
and beholding for ſome: time the apparatus of his 
death, he turned with a placid countenance, and, 
addreſſed the ſpectators : ** My prayers are heard, 
He cried, the gods are propitious; you know, 
my friends, that the winds have been contrary till 
yeſterday. Damon could not come, he could 
not conquer impoſſibilitiesz he will be here to- 
morrow, and the blood which is ſhed to-day,W. 
ſhall have ranſomed the life of my friend. Of 
could I eraſe from your boſoms te” doubt, every 
mean ſuſpicion, of the honour of the man fo 
whom I. am about to ſuffer, I ſhall go to m 


death 
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death even as I would to my bridal. Be it 
ſuficient in the mean time, that my friend will 
ze found noble, that his truth is unimpeach- 
able; that he will ſpeedily prove it; that he is 
pw on his way, hurrying on, accuſing himſelf, 
te adverſe elements, and the gods; but I haſte 
prevent his ſpeed : executioner, to your office. 
As he pronounced the laſt words, a buz began to 
nſle among the remoteſt of the people; a diſtant 
yoice was heard, the crowd caught the words, 
and Stop, ſtop the execution, was repeated by the 
whole aſſembly: a man came at full ſpeed ; the 
irong gave way to his approach: he was mounted 
n a ſteed of foam: in an inſtant he was off his 
horſe, on the ſcaffold, and held Pythias ſtraitly 
mbraced.“ You are ſafe,” he cried, you are 
afe, my friend, my belaved friend, the gods be 
raiſed, you are ſafe. I now have nathing but 
death to ſuffer, and am delivered from the an- 
wiſh of thoſe reproaches which I gave myſelf, 
jor having endangered a life ſo much dearer than 
hy own.” Pale, cold, and half ſpeechleſs in 
he arms of his Damon, Pythias replied in bro- 
ten accents “ Fatal baſte!—Crudl impatience? 
What envious powers have wrought impoſſfibi- 
ties in your favour ?— But I will not be wholly 
liſappointed.“ Since I cannot die to ſave, I will 
dot ſurvive you. Dionyſius heard, beheld, and 
ankidered all with aftonifhment, His heart was 
duched, he wept, and leaving his throne, he 
cended the ſcaffold. <* Live, ive, ye incompa- 
ible pair ' be cried, ye have borne unqueſ- 
tonable teſtimony to the exiſtence of virtue! and 
hat virtue equally evinces the exiſtence af a 
od to reward it. Live happy, live renowned: 
ud, O'! form me by 4 precepts, as ye have in- 
5 


ite 
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vited me by your example, to be worthy of the oe 


participation of ſo ſacred a friendſhip.” 
Cc. pt OrrIcIIs, lib. 3. n. 43. THE Fool 
oF QUALITY. 


_ 


e, 
\ SENTIMENTS. 


L O VE of gaming corrupts the beſt principles 
in the world: like a quickſand, it ſwallows 

up a man in a moment. | 
How many thouſands have been ruined by 
gaming ? yet you ſay very compoſedly, you cannot 
live without it: frivolous excuſe ! Is there any 
violent and ſhameful paſſion which may not uſe 
the ſame language ? Would any one be allowed 
to fay, he cannot live without murders, rapes, 
and robberies ? Is gaming without confideration 
or intermiſſion, where you aim at the total ruin 
of your adverſary, where you are tranſported with 
infolence at winning, or. thrown into deſpair by 
loſing ; where, inflamed by avarice, you expoſe 
on a card or dye, your own, your. wife's, and 
your children's fortunes. Is this allowable ? Is 
this the ſport you cannot live without ? and yet 
are there not often worſe conſequences than theſe 
at play? When entirely ſtripped, when clothes 
and furniture have been converted into gaming- 
money, you ſee your family in unpitied wretched- 
neſs. The frequent duels I omit. * 
. - ” + % y 
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deep. I forbid it in an honeſt man. There is 
nuch folly, there is wickedneſs, in expoſing one's 
elf to a great loſs. | | 

There is one affliction which is laſting, and: 
that is the loſs of an eſtate ; time, which alleviates 
l others, ſharpens this: we feel it every moment 
turing the courſe of our lives, continually miſſing 
he fortune we have loſt; | 


All play-debts muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an 


equivalent. The man that plays beyond his in- 
come pawns his eſtate: the woman muſt find out 
omething elſe to mortgage when her pin- money 


s gone : the huſband has his lands to diſpoſe of ; . 


e wife her perſon. Now, when the female 
ody is once dipped, if the creditor be very im- 


prtunate, I leave my reader to conſider the con- 


kquences. 


The love of cards let ſloth infuſe ;- 
The love of money ſoon enſues : 

The ſtrong defire ſhall ne'er decay, 
Who plays to win, ſhall win to play: | 
The breaſt, where love had plann'd his reigns. - 
Shall burn unquench'd with luſt of gain 
And all the charms that wit can boaſt. 
nn dreams of bitter luck be loſt. | 
Tus, neither innocent nor gayy 
1 The uſeleſs hours ſhall fleet way £4 
MM While time o'erlooks the trivial ftrife,.. _ *, 
And ſcoffing ſhakes the ſands of life, | 
Till the wan maid, whoſe early bloom 
WW The vigils of quadrille conſume, . ; 
Exhauſted by the pangs of play, 
To luſt and av'rice falls a prey. 


hody to be a knave, but I allow a knave to play 


We, © - EXAMPLES. 
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EXAMPLES. 


* 


5 


* 


CcOommtry ; and 
his eſtate being but juſt ſufficient RS Srovide for 
his ſons, Mira had her education under an aunt, 
who afterwards left her fifty thouſand pounds. 
"The old lady was what we call a very good ſort 
of a woman, but being very infirm, ſhe led, in 
Mr. Pope's words, an old age of cards ;” and 
Mira, being her darling, ſhe always made one of 
the ſet. By this ſhe contracted an early love for 
play, which at fit diſguiſed itſelf under the 
plauſible appearances of willingneſs to oblige 
her company, and doing ſomewhat to paſs the 


time: but when Mira became miſtreſs of herſelf 


and fortune, ſhe found this paſſion ſo ſtrongly 
confirmed, that it gained an abſolute aſcendency 
over her mind; though in all other reſpects ſhe 
was frugal, prudent, and virtuous. Her huſ- 
Þand, who fills a place by which he has opportu- 


nmities of knowing very ſecret tranſactions, loves 


Her to diſtraction; and ſhe has every indulgence 
that Fortune or nature can beſtow. Her paſſion, 
However, for play led her ſome time ago into a 


ſet, of which Count Crib was one; and ſhe loft 


Ave hundred pounds. The frequent demands of 
that kind the had made upon her huſband, and 
the many ſolemn promiſes ſhe had given not to 
renew them, rendered it worſe than death for 
Her to apply to him; yet the money, be the con- 
ſequence ever fo diſagreeable, may, fatal, mult 
dbewobtained. The count is a fecret agent for the 
enemies of this country, ho ſpare for no money 
$0 procure intelligence. Though every ec 
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gultful and diſagreeable, yet his readineſs to be 


in all parties at play, and his being always well 


furniſhed with money, renders him agreeable to 
what is called the very beſt company, though they 
both know and call him a ſpy and a ſharper. 
The count, who has great experience in diſ- 
treſſes of that kind, ſaw that of the lovely Mira, 


| and knew he could make it worth his. while to 


relieve her. He pretended to enter with her upon 
a #ite-a-t#te game at piquet, and throwing up the 
cards all of a ſudden, he ſwore he was picking 
her pocket, becauſe ſhe did not mind her game, 
and that he was ſure ſomewhat was the matter 
with her. But, faith, continued he, I am 
not myſelf in a good cue for play, I am d——y 
uneaſy; I would give five hundred pounds with | 
all my heart ——* Mira in her turn was equally 
impatient to know the count's diſtreſs; and at 


laſt ſhe learned, that he could get a thouſand 


pounds bet with lord Mattadore upon a certain 
deſtination of great importance; but he did not 
know what ſide to take, or how to play his mo- 
ney. Mira had good ſenſe enough to fee through 
the villain's deſign ; but the dear delight of being 
again ſet up in play, ſtifled within her all conſi- 
deration of duty, love, and loyalty; the ſeveral 
times traverſed the room in a muſing poſture, but 
the ſtruggle was ſoon over, and, in ſhort, the bar- 
gain was ſtruck. She was to procure the count 
authentie intelligence of the deſtination, and he 
in return was to make her a preſent of five hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mira, upon her return home, affected an un- 
uſual gaiety; and what gave waſt pleaſure to her 
huſband, was, that having invited fome friends 
to ſup, the card-tables were early removed, and 
che remaining part of the evening was dedicated to 

| Cheerful 


pz, G A M. I N. G. 
cheerful converſation. The unſuſpecting Hor- 


tenſio, for that was the huſband's name, went 
to bed, and falling to ſleep more profoundly 


than uſual, Mira ſeized the golden opportunity of 


tranſcribing from his pocket-book, which lay 
upon a bureau, in an adjacent cloſet, a paper 
which contained all, and more than the count 
wanted to know. In the afternoon, dinner being 
over, and her huſband abroad, under pretence 
of walking into St, James's Park, ſhe got into 
an hackney-chair, and hurried to the place of 
aſſignation with the welcome intelligence to the 
count. He could. not believe his own good for- 
tune when he read it, and being a thorough bred 
villain, he reſolved to ſeal his correſpondence 


with the beautiful agent with more tender en- 
gagements than thoſe of money. Though Mira 


loathed. and. deteſted him, yet the golden bait, 


| which he dangled in her eyes, and which was 


to reſtore her to the comforts of her ſoul, proved 


— 


at laſt irreſiſtible. She plunged, conſcious of her 
crime, into perdition, and is now undone. She 
has got in her pockets the wages of her double 
perhdy, while her paſſion for play will ſoon bring 
her into circumſtances that. will oblige her to re- 
peat her crime ;. and a few months will extinguiſh. 
the remains of that modeſty, and thoſe ſentiments 
that gave dignity: to her beauty, and lovelineſs to 
her perfections. Such are the effects of a paſſion 


for gaming 


Dorinda, cheerful, young, and gay, 
Brilliant at balls, at park, and play; 
Bleſt with a free engaging air; 

In ſhort entirely debonnaire: 


Bhall I relate. excuſe the truth—.-- 


The bane of miſled heedleſs youth, . 
3 : Gaming !. 
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Gaming! had quite engroſs'd her mind 
To not a vice beſide inclin'd. 2 
Oft would ſhe melancholy fit, 

No partner near for dear piquet ! 
At laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 
Deep in the myſteries of the game, 
A ſon of Mars, with brazen. face, 
Furnifhed with impudence and lace ; 
| Yet could he fawn, and ſeem'd ſo mild, 
That innocence was ſure beguil'd. 
Her intimacy ſoon he gains: 
She ſeem'd a prize deſerving pains; 
Cards, after nonſenſe, came in courſe; 
By ſap he ſurer works than force. 
The table ſet the game begins, 
The captain ſoon her money wins: 
She can't deſiſt; loſes and frets; 
Her brilliant necklace then ſhe bets; 
Would ſave her watch, but can't reſiſt, 
A miniature can ſcarce be miſt. 
At laſt both watch and trinkets. go 
A prey to the devouring foe ! 
Nay, more (if fame doth tell us true): 
She loſt her diamond buckles too ! 
Her bracelet next became his prize, 
And in his hat the treaſure lies. 
Upon her virtue next he treats, 
And honour's ſacred name repeats! 
Then ſwears with hand upon his breaſt, 
That without her he can't be bleſt; 
Plies her, with unremitting pains, 
\ T*exchange her virtue for his gains. 
Shame now with ſcarlet dies Fer face ;. 
He triumphs over her diſgrace : | 
Soon turns to jeſt her ſcruples nice] 
In brief ſhe falls a ſacrifice! 
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So ſome fair fair flower its charms diſplays 
Conſpicuous to the ſolar rays ; 

Pride of the garden where it grows, 
Guiltleſs , unſuſpecting where it blows 
Till ſome foul reptile under ground, 
The root approaches, fair and ſound : 
From noxious bite the flower declines, 
And all its beauteous tints reſigns; - 
Its verdure fades, it droops its head, 
From cauſe unſeen the plant is dead. 
Spoil'd of her virtue in her prime, 
The dread of ſhame ſucceeds the crime; 
Loſt to the hopes of earthly joy, 
Rage and deſpair her mind deſtroy. 
Dorinda—gentle, hapleſs maid |! - 
Bereft of reaſon's timely aid, 
From conſciouſneſs, from Scandal's rod, 
Rous'd without ſummons to her God! 
Ve fair, if happineſs ye prize, 
Be warn'd, ſhun gaming, and be wiſe. 


THE late colanel Daniel, who took great 
pleaſure in giving advice to young officers, guid- 
ing them in their military functions, the manage- 
ment of their pay, &c. whenever he was upon 
the article of Gaming, he uſed always to tell the 
following ſtory of himſelf, as a warning to others, 
and to ſhew that a little reſolution may conquer 
this abſurd paſſion. In Queen Anne's wars he 
was an enſign in the Engliſh army then in Spain: 
but he was ſo abſolutely poſſeſſed by this evil, that 
all duty, and every thing elſe that prevented his 


_ gratifying his darling paſſion, was to him moſt 


grievaus: he ſcarcely allowed himfelf time far reſt; 
Or if he ſlept, his dreams preſented packs of cards 
to his eyes, and the rattling of dice $6 his ears: 


— 
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—his meals were neglected, or if he attended 
them, he looked upon that as ſo much loſt time; 
ſwallowed his meat with precipitance, and hur- 
tied to the dear gaming-table again. In one 
word, he was a profeſſed gameſter. For ſome 
time, fortune was his friend : and he was ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that he has often ſpread his winnings on 
the ground, and rolled himſelf on them, in order 
that it might be ſaid of him, ©* he wallowed in 
gold.“ Such was his life for a conſiderable time; 
but as he hath often ſaid, and I dare fay every 
conſiderate man will join with him, “it was the 
moſt miſerable part of it.“ After ſome time 
he was ordered on the- recruiting duty, and at 
Barcelona he raiſed one hundred and fifty recruits 
for the regiment ; though this was left entirely 
to his ſerjeant, that he might be more at leiſure 
to attend to his darling paſſion. After ſome. 
changes of good and ill-luck, fortune declared. 
ſo openly againſt him, that in ene unlucky run, 
he was totally ſtript of the laſt farthing. In this 
diſtreſs he applied to a captain of the ſame regi- 
ment with himſelf, for a loan of ten guineas; 
which was refuſed with this ſpeech, What! 
lend my money to a profeſſed gameſter ! No, Sir, 
I muſt be excuſed : for of neceſlity I muſt loſe 
either my money or my friend; I therefore chooſe 
to keep my money.” With this taunting refuſal 
he retired to his lodging, where he threw himſelf 
on the bed, to lay himſelf and his ſorrows to a _ 
momentary reſt, during the heat of the day. A 
bug, gnat, or ſome ſuch vermin happening to 
bite him, he awoke ; when his melanchol Cty | 
ation immediately preſented itſelf to him. Wich ö 
out money ! and no proſpect how to get any 
to ſubſiſt himſelf and his recruits to the regiment, 
then at a great diſtance from him ; and ſhould 
| they 
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they deſert for want of their pay, he muſt be an- 
ſwerable for it; and he could expect nothing but 
caſhiering, for diſappointing the queen's ſervice, 
—— He had no friend, for he whom he had eſteemed 
ſo had not only refuſed to lend him money, but 
had added taunts to his refuſal. He had no ac- 
quaintance there ! and ſtrangers he knew would 
not let him have fo large a ſum as was an- 
ſwerable to his real neceſſity. This naturally led 
him to reflect ſeriouſly on what had induced him 
to commence gameſter, and this he preſently per- 
ceived was idleneſs. He had now found the cauſe, 
but the cure was ſtill wanting: how was that to 
be effected ſo as to prevent a relapſe? Something 
muſt be done: ſome method muſt be purſued ſo 
effectually to employ his time, as to prevent his 
having any to throw away at gaming. It then 
occurred to him, that the adjutancy of the regi- 
ment was to be diſpoſed of, and this he determined 
to purchaſe, as a poſt the moſt likely to find him 


a ſufficient and laudable way of paſſing his time. 


He had letters of credit to draw for what ſum 


he pleaſed for his promotion in the army; but 
not to throw away idly, or to encourage his 
extravagancy. This was well: but the main 


difficulty remained, and he muſt get to the regi- 


ment before he could take any ſteps towards the 
intended purchaſe, or draw for the ſum to make 


it with. While he was endeavouring to fall upon. 
ſome expedient te extricate himſelf out of this di- 
lemma, his friend, who had refuſed him in the 
morning, came to pay him a viſit. After a very 
cool reception on the colonel's ſide, the other be- 
gan by aſking him, what ſteps he intended to take 


to relieve himſelf from the anxiety he plainly ſaw 
he was in? The colonel then told him all that 
he had thought upon. that head,, — 


* 
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he had made of purchaſing the adjutancy as ſoon 
as he could join the regiment: his friend then 
ettin up and embracing him, ſaid, My dear 
0. » 1 refuſed you in the morning in that 
abrupt manner in order to bring you to a ſenſe of 
the dangerous fituation you were in, and to make 
you reflect ſeriouſly on the folly of the way of life 
you had got into. I heartily rejoice that it has 
had the deſired effect. "Purſue the laudable reſo- 
lution you have made, for be aſſured that IDLENESG 
AND GAMING ARE THE RUIN OF YOUTH. 
My intereſt, advice, and purſe, are now at your 
command : there, take it, and pleaſe yourſelf 
with what is neceſſary to ſubſiſt yourſelf and re- 
cruits to the regiment. This preſently brought 
the colonel off the bed; and this afternoon's. 
behaviour entirely obliterated the harſnneſs of his. - 
friend's morning refuſal : he now viewed him in. 
the agreeable light of a ſincere friend, and for 
ever after eſteemed, and found him ſuch. In 
ſhort, the colonel ſet out with his recruits for the 
regiment, where he gained great applauſe for his 
ſucceſs, which, as well as his commiſſion, he had 
well nigh loſt by one morning's folly : he imme-- 
diately ſolicited for, and purchaſed, the adjutancy; 
and from that day forward never touched cards or 
dice, but, as they ought to be uſed, merely for 
diverſion, or to unbend the mind after too cloſe. 
an attention to ſerious affairs. 

FRIENDLY ADVICE ro OFFICERS 
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| SE NAAIMENTT:S., 
O*% great rea ſon why. men practiſe genero- 
fity fo little in the world, is their finding ſo 
little there: generoſity is catching, and if ſo many 
men eſcape it, it is in a: great degree from the 
ſame reaſon that countrymen eſcape the ſmal!- 
pox, becauſe they meet with no one to give it 
them. | EE 
How ſeldom is generoſity perfect and pure? 
How often do men give becauſe it throws a certain 
inferiority. on thoſe who receive, and a ſuperio- 
rity on themſelves. — . 
Me are generally obliging and ſerviceable to 
others, in proportion as they do not want the 
ey 
True ity is a duty as indiſpenſibly ne- 
6 dir en It is a 
rule impoſed upon us by reaſon, which ſhould be 
the ſovereign law of a rational being. But this 
generoſity does not confift in obeying every im- 
pulſe of humanity, in following blind paſſion for 
our guide, and in impairing our circumſtances by 
preſent benefactions which may render us incapa- 
_ future ones, or doing juſtice where it 13 
ue. 


EXAMPLES, 


81 R George, Brilliant is a man whoſe greatneſs 
of ſoul the whole world admires ; his genero- 


fity is ſuch that it prevents a demand, and — 
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the receiver the trouble and confuſion of a requeſt, 
His liberality alſo does not . oblige more by its 
greatneſs than by his inimitable grace in giving. 
Sometimes he even diſtributes his bounties to 
ſtrangers, and has been known to do good offices 
to thoſe who profeſſed themſelves his enemies. 
All the world are unanimous in praiſe of his gene- 
roſity: there is only one ſort of people who com- 
plain of his conduct —— his creditors. : Sig 
George does not pay his debts. He is told that 
his baker aſks a debt of fifty pounds, and that an 
acquaintance in diſtreſs ſolicits the ſame ſum 3 
he gives it without heſitation to the latter. | 


THE conduct of the war againſt the Faliſei 
being committed to the care of Camillus, the Ro- 
man dictator, he beſieged Falerii, their capital 
city, and ſurrounded it with lines; but at fo 
great a diſtance from the walls, that there was 
ſufficient room for the beſieged to take the air 
without danger. The Faliſci had brought from 
Greece the cuſtom of committing all their chil- 
dren to the care of one man, who was to inſtruct 
them in all the branches of polite literature, to 
take them out a walking with him, and ſee them 
perform the exerciſes proper for their age. The 
children had uſed often to walk with their maſter 
without the walls of the city before the ſiege 
and the fears of an enemy, who kept quiet and 
at ſuch a diſtance, were not great enough to 
make them diſcontinue their exerciſe afterwards. 
But the preſent ſchool-maſter proved a traitor. He 
at firſt led the youths only along the walls, then 
he carried them a little farther ; and at length, 
when a favourable opportunity offered, he led them 
through.the guards of the Roman camp, quite to 
the general's tent. As they were the children pf 


— 


| 
; 
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the beſt families in the place, their treacherous 
leader, when he came into Camillus's preſence, 
addreſſed him thus: With theſe children I de- 

liver the place you beſiege into your hands; they 
were committed to my care and tuition, but [ 
prefer the friendſhip of Rome to my employment 
at Falerii.“ Camillus, ſtruck with horror at the 
treachery, and looking at him with a menacing 
air: Traitor,” ſays he, you do not addreſs 

yourſelf with your impious preſent either to a 
general or a people that reſemble you: we have 
indeed no expreſs and formal alliance with the 
Faliſci; but that which nature has eſtabliſhed 
between all men both does, and ſhall ſubſiſt be- 
tween us. War has its rights as well as peace; 
and we have learned to make it with no leſs 
juſtice than valour. We are in arms, not againſt 
an age which is ſpared even in cities taken 
by alfault, but againſt men armed like ourſelves; 
men, who, without any previous injury from us, 
attacked the Roman camp at Veii, Thou, to 
the utmoſt of thy power, haſt ſucceeded them by 
a new and different kind of crime; but for me, 
I ſhall conquer, as at Veii, by Roman arts, by 
valour, works, and perſeverance.“ 

The traitor was not diſmiſſed with this repri- 
mand only: Camillus cauſed him to be ſtripped, 
and to have his hands tied behind him; and arm- 
ing the young ſcholars with rods, he ordered them 
to drive him back into the city, and to ſcourge 
him all 0 way, which no doubt they did with a 

At this ſight the Faliſci, who had been incon- 
ſolable for the loſs of their children, raiſed cries 
of jay : they were charmed to ſuch a degree, with 
ſo uncommon an example of juſtice and virtue, 

that in an inſtant they intirely changed their 
1 ; diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition in reſpect to the Romans, and reſolved 
that moment to have a peace with ſuch generous 


the camp, and afterwards to Rome ; where, when 
they had audience of the ſenate, they addreſſed 
themſelves to it in theſe terms: * Hluſtrious 
fathers, conquered by you, and your general, in 
a manner that can give no offence to gods and 


men, we are come to ſurrender ourſelves to you; 


and we aſſure ourſelves, than which nothing can 
be more glorious for victors, that we ſhall live 
happier under your government, than under our 
own laws, The event of this war has brought 
forth two excellent examples for mankind. You, 
fathers, have preferred juſtice to immediate con- 
queſt ; and we, excited by that juſtice which we 
admire, voluntarily preſent you the victory. 

| | | i Liv. lib, V. C. 27. 


We ſee in the famous event which we have juſt 
related the power of virtue, and what impreſſion 


it is capable of making upon the mind of man, 


when ſolid and ſincere. No one can read this 
fact without feeling himſelf warmly affected with 
indignation for the perfidious maſter, who gives 
up his ſcholars, and admiration for Camillus, 
who ſerids them back to their parents. Sentiments 
of this kind are not free, and do not depend upon 


the will; they are implanted in the heart, they 


5 

are a part of it, and born with us. We muſt 
\ WH therefore renounce nature, and ſuppreſs its 
voice, to believe, or to ſay, that virtue and vice 
are only names without force or reality. It is 
very evident, in the hiſtory of this people, that 
their reputation for faith to engagements, equity, 
humanity, and clemency, contributed more than 


2 


enemies. Accordingly they ſent deputies firſt to 
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any thing beſides to aggrandize the Roman 


Prov-an CannzoJLav. lib. 5. c. 26, 27. 


pApIRIUS CARBO, the Roman aku). be. 
ing-impeached as an accomplice in the aſſafina- 
tion of the ſecond Africanus, and having affronted 
one of his ſervants, he ſtole the box in which his 
maſter kept all his papers, and carried it to Lici- 
nius Craſſus, who was employed to make good the 
indictment. Craſſus had conceived an implacable 
hatred to Papirius, and theſe papers would have 
furniſhed him with ample matter to gratify it; 
but the generous Roman had ſuch an abhorrence 
of the treachery, that he ſent back the flave in 
chains, and the box unopened, ſaying, < that he 
had rather let an enemy and a criminal eſcape un- 
puniſhed, than deſtroy him ads baſe and diſho- da 
nourable means. | th 


BRUTUS, the general, having conquered Mie 
the Patarenſes, ordered them, on pain of death, WW, 
to bring-him all the gold and filver, promiſing Ti 
rewards to ſuch as ſhould diſcover. any hidden wn 
treaſures. , Upon this a ſlave belonging to a rich Nd 
citizen, informed againſt his maſter, and diſco- Nhat 
vered to a centurion, who was ſent for that 
purpoſe, the place where he had buried his wealth, 

The citizen was immediately ſeized, and brought, 
together with the - treacherous informer, before In: 
Brutus. The mother of the accuſed followed them, i; 
declaring, with tears, in her, e eyes, that ſhe had H 
hid the treaſure. without her ſon's knowledge, Nan 
and conſequently ought to be puniſhed. On the Nee: 
other hand, the ſlave ſtood to his firſt informa- 


tion, maintaining that his I and not his 
mother, 
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mother, had tranſgreſſed the edit. Brutus heard 
both parties with great patience ; and being in 
the end convinced that the accufation of the 
lavewas chiefly founded on the hatred he bore to 
his maſter, he commended the tenderneſs and ge- 
neroſity of the mother, reſtored the whole ſum to 
the ſon, and condemned the ſlave to be crucified. 
his judgment, which was immediately publiſhed 
a over Lydia, gained him the hearts of the in- 
habitants,' who came in flocks. to him front all 
quarters, offering of their own accord what ready 
money they had by them, 


 APPIAN, lib. iv. p. 635. 
ru ſecond Scipio Africanus, being bound by 
e che will of Emelia, who had left him a large 


fortune, to pay at'three different times to the two 
- Wiaughters of his grandfather by adoption, half 

their portions, which amounted to eleven thou- 

and 'two'hundred-and fifty pounds, the time for 
due payment of the firſt ſum being expired, Scipio 
„ but the whole money into the hands of a banker. 
Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Naſica, who had 
N married the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio 
had made a miſtake, went to him, and obſerved 
that the laws allowed him three years to pay 
that ſum in, and at three different times. Voung 
cipio anſwered, that he knew very well what 
he laws directed on this occaſion; that they 
night indeed he executed in the greateſt rigour 
mth ſtrangers; but that friends and relations 


"4 


ght to treat one another with a more genetous 


receive the whole ſum. They were ſtruck with 
ich admiration at the generoſity of their kinſman, 
at, in their return home, they reproached them- 
lves-with their narrow way of thinking, at the 
Vor. I . P time 


implicity ;/ and therefore he deſired them to 
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time hen they made the greateſt figure, and had 
the higheſt regard paid to them of any family in 
Rome. Fhis generous action, ſays Polybius, 
was the more admired, becauſe no perſon in Rome, 
fo far from eonſenting to pay ſo large a ſum before 
it was due, would: pay even twenty pounds before 
the time for payment was elapſe. 
J UDO SHEN P97 PCA MOTEL C1: ©; 
-+PAPIRIA; the mother of Scipio, having been 
divoreed from her huſband, was not in circum- 
ſtances to ſupport the dignity of her birth; and 
therefore lived in great obſcurity, never appear- 
| Ing in the aſſemblies, or at public ceremonies, 
Scipio, after he became poſſeſſed of the fortune 
above-mentioned, aſſigned over fo large a part of 
it to his mother, as enabled her not only to enjoy 
the conveniencies of life, but to appear as uſual 
in the beſt company, with an equipage and ſplen-WM 
dor every way ſuitable to her birth, and the auguſtMq;- 
houſe to which ſhe was related. This noble ge-Int 
neroſity of Scipio did him great honour, eſpecially 
in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it 
in all their converſations, and in a city, whoſe 
inhabitants, ſays Polybius, were not eaſily pre 
vailed upon to part with their money. After the 
death of his mother, the rich poſſeſſions he had 
given her reverted to him, by Jaw as well as 
equity; and his ſiſters, according to the cuſto 
of | thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim to them 
Nevertheleſs, Scipio thought it would be diſho 
nourable had he taken them back; he therefor 
made over to his ſiſters whatever he had preſenteWnq \ 
to his mother, which amounted to a very con a 
ſiderable ſum; and by this freſh proof of his glo 
rious diſregard of wealth, and the tender friend 


ſhip he had for his family, acquired the applaulY + c 
of the whole city. - EXCREP, E POLYB 


TH! 
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-» THE- diſintereſted generoſity of this great man 
was not confined to his own family or relations. 
Going to command in Spain, during the war 
with Numantia, Antiochus Sidetes ſent him rich 
and magnificent preſents. Some generals would 
have appropriated them to their own uſe: Sci- 
pio received them in public, fitting upon his tri- 
bunal, in the view of the whole army, and gave 
orders that they ſhould be delivered to the quæ- 


ſtor *, to be applied in rewarding thoſe officers 


and ſoldiers who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
the ſervice. By ſuch conduct a generous and 
noble ſoul is known, L Aae; 


Errr. Liv. lib. 57. 


1 ercateſt orators which Greece, or, perhaps, any 
-W other nation ever produced. 'The former having 
OY drawn up an accuſation againſt one Cteſiphon, or 
-Inther againſt Demoſthenes, a time was fixed for 
bearing the trial. No cauſe ever excited ſo 
i much curioſity, nor was pleaded with ſo much 
pomp. People flocked to it from all parts, ſays 
Cicero t, and they had great reaſon for ſo doing; 
for what ſight could be nobler than a conflict be- 
tween two orators, each of them excellent in his 
way ; both formed' by nature, improved by art; 
and animated by perpetual diſſenſions, and an 
nſuperable jealouſy ! The diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple and the juncture of the times, ſeemed to fa- 
your Æſchines; nevertheleſs, he loſt his cauſe, 
and was juſtly ſentenced to be baniſhed for his 
rſh accuſation. He thereupon went and fertled 


The quzſtor was the treaſurer of the army, 
+ Cicer, de opt. Gen. Orat. n. 22. | 
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Thhe victor likewiſe made a good uſe of the 


"$866: QENEROSLTY. 
at Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of elo. 
quence, the fame and glory of which continued 
for many ages. He began his lectures with the 
two orations that had occaſioned his baniſhment. 
Great encomiums were given to that of Æſchines; 
but when they heard that of Demoſthenes, the 
Plaudits and acclamations were redoubled ; and 
it was then he fpoke theſe words, ſo greatly laud- 
able in the mouth of an enemy: But what ap- 
plauſes would you have beſtowed, had you heard 
Demoſthenes ſpeak it himſelf.” - 


conqueſt ; for the inſtant Æſchines left Athens, 
in order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran 
after him, and forced him to accept of a purſe of 
money; which muſt have obliged him ſo much 
the more, as he had leſs room to expect ſuch an 
offer. On this occaſion ÆEſchines cried out: v 
„How will it be poſſible for me to regret a coun- 
try in which 1 leave an enemy more generous, 
than I can hope to find friends in any other part 
of the world“ 


WHEN Ageſilaus was declared king, he wa bn 
put-:into poſſeſſion of the whole eſtate of his bro. 
ther Apis, of which Leotychides was deprived 2% bin 
a baſtard ; but ſeeing the relations of that prince con 
on the ſide of his mother Lampito, were al 
very poor, he divided the. whole inheritancY} » 
with them; and by that act of generoſity, ac + 
quired great reputation, and the good will of H 
the world, inſtead of the envy and hatred nn be. 


* Some authors aſcribe theſe words to Demoſthenes, when, thre 
er after, he met with the ſame fate as Eſchinee, and was all 
bSpaniſhed from Athens. RoLL, 3 


mig 


GESaNETROSEFY. WH 
night have drawn upon himſelf by the inheri- 
tance. Theſe ſort of ſacrifices are glorious, 
though rare, and can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired, = Pur. IN AGESIL. 


THE command of the Roman army againſt 
Pyrrhus, king of Macedon, being conferred on 
Fabricius, an unknown perſon. came into his 
amp with a letter from the king's phyfician, who 
offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Ro- 


mans would promiſe him a recompenſe propor- 


tionable to the ſervice he ſhould render them, by 
putting an end to ſo deſtructive a war without any 
danger to themſelves. "Fabricius, who always 
retained the ſame probity and juſtice ® even in 
time of war, which furniſhes ſo many pretexts for 
departing from thenee; and as he knew there 
were ſome rights which ought to be preſerved in- 
violable,” even with enemies themſelves, was 
fruck with a juſt horror at ſuch a propoſal; and 
3 he would not fuffer the king to conquer him 
with gold t, he thought it would be'infamousirr 
timſelf to conquer the king by poiſon. After 
ſome conference therefore with his coMeague 
Emilius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution 
bim againſt that black treachery. His fetter we 
toncerved in theſe terms: * 


feds < $5.50 +4 | 


* See the article Fealth (contempt of) 

+ Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non vinci, veneno non vincere, ad- 
nirati ſumus ingentem virum, quem non regis, non contra regem 
promiſſa ffeæiſſent; boni exempli tenacem, quod difficilimum eſt, 
n bello innocentem; qui aliquod eſſe crederet in hoſte nefas, qui in 
umma paupertate, quam ſibi decus feceret, non aliter refugit divi- 
Was quam venenum. SENEC. Er IS r. 120. 
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1; Vou ſeem to form «wrong judgment both 
of frjxends-and enemies, and this will be your own 
opiniom wheniyouchave read the letter which has 
been: ritten to us; for you would then be ſen- 
ible, atlaat you are carrying on a war againſt peo» 
pleot> uittue and honour, at the ſame time that 
ou. repoſe entire confidence in the worſt of men, 
The i inſormatiom we now ſend you reſults more 
from out aſfection for ourſelves, than for you; 
for. we were unwilling that your death ſhould 
give the world occaſion to defame us, and would 
not have it imagine that we had recourſe to trez4 
chery, rough deſpair. of determining this war 
by our valour.”? „ rr 
. having received this letter, and finding 
3 to be a true repreſentation of che fact, cauſes. 
ad” hyſician to be puniſbed; and ſent back al 
omans he had taken priſoners, without ran- WM + 
j 2 teſtimonial ab his l wave C 
cxus:and the: republic. ig £ 079 | 
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' ſee here à notable inſtance- of the un- 


| © certainty of- human S and ef the 
* - mutability 
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nutability of fortune; let it make a proper im- 
preſſion on you all, but eſpecially on ſuchof you 


as are in the vigour of your age. Let not preſenn 
4 pu up any ak as to make him 


proſperity ſo f 8 
behave with arrogance towards another; neithes 

let any man confide in his good fortune, for he 
cannot tell how ſoon it may forſake him. 7 

It is the lot of mankind to be happy and 
miſerable by turns. Divine wiſdom will have it 

ſo;/ and it is enceedingly for our advantage it 

WH Gould be fo.” By the mediation of this mixture 
ve have the comfort of hope to ſupport us in our 
(L iſtreſſes, and the apprehenſions of a change to 
reep a check upon us in the very height of our 
greatneſs and glory; ſo that by this viciſſitude 
of good and evil, we are kept ſteady in our phi- 
loſophy, and in our religion. The one puts us in 
mind of God's omnipotence and juſtice, the other 
of his goodneſs and mercy; the one tells us that 
there is no truſting to our ſtrength; the othen 
preaches faith and reſignation in the proſpect of 
an over-ruling Providence who takes cart of us. 
ideen en met nn eite 
N dia liert ige e d en 
"ES EX AM PL} S.. 21549 id 
Cb · LATEST 89 es i 36 cigiraA Fd 
(CREESUS: was king of I ydia. His _—— 
which is become a proverb, carries im ite an 
dea of immenſe riches. The wealth of this 
prince, to jüdge of it only by the" preſents he 
: uade to the temple of p e eee 
Nexceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents were to 
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e. ſeen in the time of Herodotus; and were worth 


kveral millions. We may partly account for 
the treaſures bf this- prince from certain mines 
that he had, ſituate, according to Strabo, e 
ergamos and Atarnes; as. alſo from the. little 
% P 4 i rivet 
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river Puctolus, the ſand of which was gold. This 
enevinmon afftuence; which is a thing extraorgi- 
1 did not enervate or ſoften the courage of 

rc ſus He thought it unworthy of a prince to 
pend his time in idleneſs and pleaſures. Hero- 
G6tas obſerves that he was the firſt conqueror of 
the Greeks *, Who till then had never been ſub- 
ject ti à foreign power. But what is ſtill more 
extraordinary in this prince, though he was im- 
menſei rich, and ſo great a warrior, yet his 
chief delight was in literature and the ſciences. 
Mis court was the ordinary reſidence of thoſe fa- 
mous and learned men, ſo revered by: antiquity, 
ind diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Seven wiſe 
men of Greece. Solon, one of the moſt cele- 
brated amongꝑſt: them, after having eſtabliſhes 
new: laws at Achens, went to Sardis, where he 


was received in a manner ſuitable to the reputa- 


tion oi · fo great a man. The king; attended with 
a numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp 
and ſplendor, dreſſed in the moſt magnificent 
apparel, hieb was all-over'enriched- with gold, 
and glittered-'with-diamonds. Notwithſtanding 
the novelty af this ſpectacle to Solon, it did not 
appear that: he was the leaſt moved at it, or 
that he dttered a word which diſcovered the leaſt 
ſurprize ov admiration; on the contrary;/ people 
of ſenſe might ſufficiently diſcern from his 
behaviour that he looked upon all this outward 
pomp, as an indication of a little mind, which 
knows not in hat true greatneſs conſiſts. This 
coldneſs and indifference in Solon' s firſt ap- 
proach gave the king no favourable opinion of his 
new gueſt. He afterwards ordered that all his 
treaſures, his magnificent apartments, and coſtly 
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2 Dpubtleſs he mal mean the Greeks ſettled in Afia Minor. 
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| HAPPINESS. 32¹ 
furniture ſhould be ſhewn him; as if he expected 
by the multitude of his fine veſſels, diamonds, 
ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer the philpſsy 
pher's indifference. But it was the king that 
dolon was come to viſit, and not the Walls 
chambers of his palace. He had no notion | of 
making an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe out- 
ward appendages, but by himſelf and perſonal 
qualities. : | Ac eats 
When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought, back. 
to the king: Crœſus then aſked him which. of 
mankind, in all his travels, he had found the 
moſt truly happy? One Tellus,“ replied Solon 
« a Citizen of Athens, a very honeſt and g 
man, who had lived all his days without indi- 
gence, had always ſeen his country in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, had children that were univerſal 
eſteemed, with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe- 
children's children, and at laſt died gloriouſly 
bohting for his country.“ out 
Such an anſwer as this, in which gold and 
ſilver were accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Crœ- 
ſus to argue a ſtrange ignorance and ſtupidity. 
However, as he flattered himſelf with being ranked 
in the ſecond degree of happineſs, he aſked him, 
who of all thoſe he had feen was the next in felicity 
to Tellus? Solon anſwered, © Cleobis and: 
Biton, of Argos, two brothers * who had left 
behind chem a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, 
and of the reſpect due from children to their 
parents. Upon a ſolemn feſtival, when their 
mother, a prieſteſs of Juno, was to go to the 
temple, the oxen that were to draw her not 
being ready, the two ſons put themſelves to the 
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; yoke, and drew their mother's\\ chariot thither, 
which was above five miles diſtant. All the 
mothers of the place, raviſhed with admiration, 
congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons, 

dhe, in the tranſport of her joy and thankfulneſs, 


earneſtly intreated the goddeſs to reward her chil-; Ml * 
dren with the beſt thing that heaven could give to 
man. Her prayers were heard. When the ſa- : 
crifice was over, her two ſons fell aſleep in the MW i 
very temple, and there died in a ſoft and peaceful IM * 
flumber.... In honour. of their piety, the people of - 
Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in the temple. u 
of Delphos.” « What ! then,” ſays Crœſus, WM” 
« you do not reckon. me in the number, of the n 
happy? Solon, who was not willing either Ml 7 
to flatter or exaſperate him, replied calmly; + 
«C King of Lydia, beſides, many other advan-, MW x 
the gods have given us Grecians a Fr 
ſpirit of moderation and reſerve, which hath. of 
by ; 1 ; 3. 15 ; pn. 
produced amongſt us a plain popular kind of Wii 
philoſophy, accompanied with a certain generous WM 
freedom, yoidof pride or oſtentation; and therefore MW: 


not well ſuited-to the courts of kings. This phi- WE tel 
loſophy, conſidering what an infinite number ef N 
viciſſitudes and accidents the life of man, is liable ud 
to, does not allow us either to glory in any proſ- Nu 
perity we enjoy ourſelves, or to admire happineſs 
in others, which perhaps may prove only tran- une 
ſient or ſuperficial.” From hence he took occaſion Ne 
to obſerve; to him further, That the life of N.. 
man ſeldom. exceeds. ſeventy years, Which are | 
made up of months, weeks, and days, not two 
ef which are exactly alike: ſo that the time to 
come is nothing but a ſeries of various ,accidents: 
Which cannot be foreſeen. Therefore, in) our 
opinion (continued he) jo man can be fetal 
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end of his life x. As for others, who are perpe- 
tally expoted to a thouſand dangers, we account 
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— Ultima ſemper 1 
Papectanda ties homini eſt, ae 1 YE 
Ante obitum nemo;/ſupremaque funera debet. IVV. SAT, x; 274. 
ig alis, 91 103 eie ig 371] un l. 
Crœſus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in bigory, 
wis a very good prince, and worthy of eſteem in many reſpects. 
He had a great deal of eee ee and humanity... 
His palace was a receptacle for men of wit and learning, which 
ll rp he bimfeff was a perſon of learning, and has a taſte 
ſor the ſciences; - His weakneſs was, that he laid a great ſtrefs 
upon riches and magnificence, thought himſelf! great and happy in 
proportion, to his poſleſſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendor for 
trae and ſolid greatneſs, and fed his vanity with the exceſſive ſub- 
miſſion of thoſe that ſtood in a kind of aduration before' him. 
Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits, and other courtiers who enriched; 
themſelyes by his bouuty and liberality, took care not to differ 
from the prince's taſte, and never thought of undeceiving him with, 
reſpeR-to- his errors and falſe ideas; Eſop, the author of the 
Fables, who, had formerly been a ſlave, and ſtill retained ſomewhat: 
of the ſpirit and character of flavery, then at the court of this, 
prince, obſerving that Solon was looked upon with coolneſs after: 
bie converſation with the king, ſaid to him by way of advice, 
Solon, we muſt either not come near princes at all, or ſpeak | 
things that are agreeable to them.“ © Say rather, replied Solon, 
that we ſhould Either never come near them at all; or elfe ſpeak ' 
ſach things as may be for their good: Seneca is- perfectly oſ 
dolon's opinion. Speaking of what great uſe a faithful and ſincere 
friend may be to a prince, he ſays, © Dic illis, non quod volunt 
wire, ſed quod audiffe ſemper volent.—Plenag zures adulationi- 
des aliquando vera vox intret; da conſilium vutile.  Queris,'quid** 
lelici ptæſtare poſſis? Efficiet, ne fecilitati ſuæ credat, Parum in : 
lum contuleris, ſi illi ſemel ſtultam fiduciam per manſuræ ſemper. ' 
potentiæ excuſſeris, docueriſque mobilia eſſe qu dedit caſus; ac 
ſepe inter fortunam maximam et ultimum nihil intereſſe. SEN. 
dr BEN RV. lib. vi. c. 33. i. c. Tell them not what they chooſe to 
hear, but what they will wiſh they had heard, Give them whole- 
ſome advice: let a word of truth reach thoſe ears which are per- 
petually fed and entertained with flattery. Vou will aſk me What 
ſervice can be done to a, perſon arrived at the higheſt pitch of feli - 
ly? It will teach him not to truſt in his proſperity; it will re- 
move that/vain confidence-he has in his power and greatneſs, as if 
they were to endure for ever; make him. underſtand that every 
thing which belongs to, and depends upon fortune, isas-ynſtabl 
x herſelf; arid that there is often but the ſpace of a moment be! 
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happy, but he zwhoſe happineſs: God continues ro the 
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334; HAPPENESSE.: 
their happineſs! as uncertain as the crown to a 


perſon that is engaged in battle, and has not yet 


obssinad thę Air nl 12d 207, 2 
It was notilong before Crœſus experienced the 
truth of what Solon bad told him. He had two 
ſons, one of whom being dumb, was a perpetual 
ſubject of affliction to him. The other, named 
Atys, was diſtinguiſhed by every good quality, 
and was his great conſolation wa, delight. One 
day there was to be an extraordinary hunting- 


match for the killing of a wild boar, which had 


committed great ravage in the neighbourhood, 
All the young lords of the court were to be at 
this hunting. Atys very earneſtly importuned his 


father that he would give him leave to be preſent. 
The king granted his requeſt; but put him under 


the care of a diſcreet. young prince, who had taken 


refuge in his court, and was named Acfaſtus; 


and, this very Adraſtus, as he was aiming his 
javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. 

t. was impoſſible to expreſs either the affliction 
of the father when he heard of this fatal accident, 
or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murder, who expiated his fault with his 
blood, ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with his 
own ſword, upon the funeral pile of the unfor- 
tunate Atys. Two whole years were fpent on 
this, occaſion in deep mourning, the: afflicted fa- 


ther's thaughts:.being: wholly taken up with the 


loſs he bad:{iſtained. But the growing reputa- 
tion, and great qualities of Cyrus, king of. Perſia, 
who then began to make himſelf known, rouſed 
his, martial ſpirits, and diverted his mind to other 
thoughts. A war commenced between the two 
. in, the courſe of which Cyrus laid fiege 
to Sardis, and carried it; and likewiſe took 


Crœſus captive. : Craſus, being a priſoner, Was 


condemned 
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condemned by the conqueror to be burnt alive, 
with fourteen young Lydians, as a facrifice' and 
firſt fruits of his victory. Accordingly the fu- 
neral pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince 


being laid thereon, and juſt upon the point of 


enecution, recollecting the converſation he for- 
merly had with Solon, was wofully convinced 


of the truth of that philoſopher's admonition; 


and in remembrance thereof, cried out aloud three 
times; O Solon, Solon, Solon!“ Cyrus, who. 
with the chief officers of his court, was preſent 
at this ſpectacle, was curious to know why 
Crœſus/ pronounced that celebrated philoſopher's 
name with ſo much vehemence in his extremity. 
Being told the reaſon, and reflecting. upon the- 
uncertain ſtate of all ſublunary things, he was 
touched with commiſeration of the prince's mis- 
fortunes, cauſed him to be taken from the pile, 
and treated him afterwards as long as he lived, 
with honour and reſpect . Thus had Solon. 


life of one king, and give a wholeſome leſſon of 
inſtruction to another. HERO. lib. i. c. 18. 
866—91. PLUT. IN SOLON. ROLL. ANT. HIs T. 
vol. ii. „ e rette 
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MONIMA was a lady whom alk Greece 
;- admired, not ſo much for her beauty, though 
ie" confeſſedly exquiſite, as for her wiſdom and 
a- MW prudence, Mithridates, king of Pontus, who, 
a, WW <xcepting Alexander, was the greateſt of kings, 
ed WW having fallen deſperately in love with her, had 
er WW forgotten nothing that might incline her to favour: 
vo H his paſſion: he | wa her at once fifteen thouſand 


ge ¶ pieces of gold; but her virtue was proof againſt. 
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every attack; She tefuſed his preſents till he 


gave her theE quality of wife and queen, and ſent 
her the) royal tiara or diadem; an eſſential cere- 
mony in the marriage of the kings of thoſe na- 
tions. Nor did ſhe then comply without extreme 
regrets A more humble ſtation was what ſhe 
would much rather have choſen; but her friends, 
dazzled with the ſplendor of a crown, and the 
power of Mithridates, who was at that time 
every where victorious, and at the height of his. 
glory, inſiſted on her acceptance of ſo advantageous 
an offer. She complied, and the world thought 
her happy; but they were greatly miſtaken. That 
unfortunate princeſs paſſed her life in continual 
ſadneſs and affliction, lamenting her fatal beauty, 
that inſtead of an huſband had given her a maſter, 
and inſtead of procuring her an honourable abode, 
and the endearments of conjugal ſociety, had con- 
fined her in a cloſe priſon, under a guard of bar- 
barians; where, far removed from the delight- 
ful regions of Greece, ſhe had only enjoyed 2 
dream of that happineſs with which ſhe had 
deen flattered, and had really loſt that ſolid and 
ſubſtantial good ſhe poſſeſſed in her own beloved 
country. But her miſery was not yet complete. 
Mithridates, who for thirty years had maintained 


a war againſt the Romans, was at laſt defeated. 


by ucullus in the plains of C2bira:. Even at 
this battle fortune ſeemed to ſmile on him as for- 
merly, for he had greatly the advantage in the 
two firſt actions; but, on a ſudden, fortune, 
honoux, wealth, and every thing the world calls 
great, forſook him: in ſhart, he was fo com- 
pletely conquered in a third engagement, that he 
was obliged to make his eſcape on foot, and 
without à ſingle:ſervant to attend him, Enraged 
at this defeat, and ſuppoſing that his wife r 
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fal into the hands of Lucullus, jealouſy or 
cruelty prompted him to ſend her orders to die 
by the hands of Bacchidas the eunuch. When 
this meſſenger of death arrived, and had ſigniſied 
to the princeſs the order of Mithridates, which 
favdured her no ifarther than to leave her at 
liberty to chooſe: the kind of death ſhe thought 
moſt gentle and immediate, Monima, taking the 
diadem from her head, tied it round her neek, 
and hung herſelf up by it; but that wreath not 1 
being ſttong enough, and breaking, ſhe cried {HUB 
out, * Ah, fatal trifle, you might at leaſt do HI 
me this mournful office.“ Fhen throwing: it ij | 
away with indignation, ſhe' preſented her neck to ii 
Bacchidas, who diſpatched her with one relentleſs 0 | 
troke. As: for Mithtidates, though he recovered ins 
bis kingdom again, he did not long enjoy it; for i 
being driven(by Pompey to his fon'Pharnaces, he | 
thereqmeditated a ſcheme. of reuvenge which threw! 
his army into ſuch a terror, that, to prevent the 
execution of it, they conſpired againſt him, and | 
choſe Pharnaces his/fon king. Mithridates then | 
ſeeing himſelf abandoned by all the world, and (RAR 
that even his ſon would: not ſuffer him to eſcape 11 


„„ ˙ OT 


where he could, retired to his apartment, and 


d after giving poiſon to ſuch of his wives and 
d . daughters as were with him at the time, he- took 
t me ſame himſelf; but when he perceived that- it 
lad not its effect upon him, he had recourſe to his 
CC Di 13 JEONG 555 36 107 ,7017971 = 
es SASTION 23 ADELE ME IH 4 hip atdh | F $344) 1 0 
Is. PERSEUS. had reigned eleven years king of 

1- Macedon. He was powerful, and immenſely rich; 


ie but, after, having declared war againſt the Ro- 1 
1d mans, in x few years he was ſtripped of his do- - ms 
ed Iminions; himſelt taken pri ſoner, andi together with!“ -- 
1d. Ibis wife and children, led in triumph through Is 
all che ſtreets of Rome. After being made a public | 


ſpectacloy 


ſpectacle, he was, bound in chains, and thrown 


into; priſon. It would melt the moſt obdurate 


heart to read the ſufferings he there endure, 
Though deeply ſenſible of his. miſery, all that 
P. Emelius, who had conquered him, could do 


for his relief, was to get him removed from the 


common jail into a more commodious priſon, 
Hunger had made him receive with gratitude ſome 
broken victuals from a common malefactor, in 
hopes of living to ſee better days; but when he 


found the. only favour he was to expect was a 


change of one priſon for another, patience for- 
- fook him, and, by abſtaining from all kinds of 


food, he put an.end both to. his life and ſuf- 


Dings. 8 5 

Of the three children of Perſeus, two, his 
eldeſt daughter and ſon, did not ſurvive him long, 
Touched with their own and their royal father's 
misfortunes, they gave themſelves up to vexation 
and grief, which put an early period to their days. 
His youngeſt ſon, Alexander, was reduced to 
work with his own hands for the means of life: 


and afterwards, as he had learnt the Latin tongue, 
he became a regiſter under the magiſtrates of the 


city of Alba. 


What a fall was this for the ſon of the greateſt 
king upon earth; and what example can be more 


capable of humbling human pride . 
r Liv. xiii. PLUT. 1N KEMuII. 


LYSIMACHUS, at the diviſion of Alexan- 


der's empire, bad ſeveral provinces allotted. to his 


ſhare;-. beſides which, he afterwasrds: obtained the 
kingdom, of Macedonia, having alſo fifteen chil- 


dren living to. be the comforts of. his old age. 


In ſuch a ſituation he thought himſelf contented 


and happy: but ſo it was, that, hke the fair 
city Lyſimachia, which he. had built, and called 


after 
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aſter his own name, and which was ſwallowed 


up by an earthquake, he ſuddenly: faw- himſelf 


and his fortunes, his foreign and domeffic hopes, 
not only turned upfide-down, but deſtroyed for 
ever. His eldeſt fon Agathocles, a prince of great 
hopes, becauſe of great prudence, he had married 


to Lyſandra, the daughter of Ptolemy by Eury- 


dice, the daughter of Antipater; and ſometime 
after he himſelf married Arſinoe, the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy by Berenice, a widow, who had 
aecompanied his other wife into Egypt as her 
friend. Theſe, Eurydice, Berenice, Lyſandra, and 
Arſinoe, introduced ſcenes of blood and confu- 
ſion into both courts. In that of Ptolemy, Bere- 
nice prevailed upon the king to favour her chil- 
dren im preference to thoſe of her miſtreſs; where 
upon Ptülemy Ceraunus, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
fied to theicourt of Lyſimachus, where he was 


kindly- feceived by His brother-in-law, Agatho- 


cles, and his ſiſter Lyfandra, But in this court 
be found Arfinoe, the daughter of his malicious 
mother-in-law, as powerful, and more impla- 


cable than ſhe. She infuſed it into her huſ- 


hand's head, that His eldeſt ſon, Agathocles, 

who had conquered for him half his empire, and 
in whom the army and people had their hopes 
bound ap, was ſecret] y his enemy; upon which 
the * I ee. WAS Ei imprifosee 
and: then poiſoned; a fact which ſtruck not only 

the family, but all the ſubjects of Lyſimachus 
with horror, and the fright” of which induced 


Lyſandra to fly with her children, and her bros 


ther Ptolemy Ceraunus, to Seleucus, where they 
found not only & civil, but a kind reception. 
Many of the ers in Lyſimachus's army, and 


ſome of the prificipal lords of his court, followed 
them, and all concurred in beſeeching him to 
8 i | : * } £ make 
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make war upon this unnatural parent, who, vexed 
with the zefleGtions made on what he had-already 
done} ge every day more and more cruel. Se- 
leucus; though: he was ſeventy-ſeven = old; 
had ſtill- all -the vigour and activity of a young 
man: he therefore lent a willing ear to theſe 
inſinuations, the rather becauſe he had no rival 
left but Lyſimachus; and him once ſubdued he 
jaw no cauſe to doubt but that his on empire 
would be extended as far as that of Alexander his 
maſter: inſtantly therefore he fell upon the do- 
minions of L — — in Aſia, and ſtripped 
him of them almoſt as ſoon as he attacked them. 
Both armies meeting at laſt near Corupedion, in 
Phrygia, a battle enſued, where, in the ſeventy- 
fourth year of his age, Lyſimachus, having firſt 
loft. all his children, except two, fell in the 
field, and left the victory, with his kingdoms, to 
Scleucus, juſtly furnamed Nicator, or the con- 
queror. ArrIAN. 3N SYRIACH. Just. lib. 
vii. c. 1-2. MNEMNON. or PHOr. cod. CCxXx1V, 
e: 9. | A „ 6 


DAMOCLEs, one of the courtiers of Dio- 
nyſius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was per- 


ually extolling with raptures his treaſures, 


grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent 
of his dominions, the ; magnificence of his pa- 
laces; and the univerſal abundance of all good 


things and enjoyments in his poſſeſſion; always 


repeating, that never man was happier than Dio. 
nyſtus. Becauſe you are of that opinion,” 
ſaid the tyrant, will you. taſte. and make proof 
af my felieity in perſon?“ The offer was ac- 
cepted; with joy; Damocles was placed upon a 
golden bed, covered with; carpets of ineſtimable 


— 
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ef gold and ſilver. The moſt beautiful flaves in 
the moſt ſplendid habits ſtood around him watch 
ing the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. The moſt ex 
quiſite eſſence and perfumes had not been ſpared. 
The table was ſpr᷑ad with proportionable magni- 
feence Damocles was all joy, and looked upon 
himſelf as the happieſt man in the world; when, 
unfortunately, caſting up his eyes, he beheld 
over his head the point of a ſword, which hung 
from! the roof only by a ſingle horſe-hair. He was 

| — ſeized with a cold ſweat, every thing 
| WH diſappeared in an inftant: he could ſee nothing 
dot the ſword, nor think of any thing but his 
| WH danger. In the height of his fear, he deſired per- 
miſhon to retire, and declared he would be happy 
o longer. e 
C.e!erc. Tosc. Quesr. lib. v. n. 61, 62. 
FFF 
THIS was a very natural and ſtriking repre - 
. fefitation of the uncomfortable manner in Whick 
„me tyrant paſſed his days, as appears from the 
mazing precautions he thought neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of his life. He wore under his robe 
a euiraſs of braſs. He never harangued the ped- 


ne, but from the top of an high tower; and 
5, Nchought proper to make himſelf invulnerable by 


being inacceſſible, not daring to confide in any of 
ms friends and relations: his guard was compoſed 
afellayes and ſtrangers: he went abroad as little 
a8 poſfidle, fear obliging him ts condemn him“ 
klf to a Kind of. impriſonment. Theſe extraor- 
ſinary precautions regard, no doubt, certain in- 
lirvalts ef His reign, when frequent conſpitacies 
wainſt Kim rendered him more timid and ſuſpi- 
cious th att uſual⸗; for at other times he converſed- 
dle freely enbugli with the pedple; and was acceffible- 
els en to fümillatity! In thoſe:dark days of diſtruſt 


and 
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and fear, he fancied that he ſaw *all mankind 
in arms againſt him: A word which eſcaped his 
barber, who boaſted, by way of jefty that he held 
a razor at the tyrant's throat every week, coſt 
him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon 
his head and life to the hands of a barber, he 
made his daughters, though very young, do him 
that deſpicable office; and when they were more 
advanced in years, he took the ſciſſars and ra- 
zors from them, and taught them to ſinge off his 
beard with hot ſhells. He was at laſt reduced to 
do himſelf that office, not daring it ſeems to truſt 
His daughters any longer. He never went into 
the chamber of his wives at night, till they had 
firſt been'' ſearched with the utmoſt care and cir- 
cumſpection. His bed was ſurrounded with a 
525. broad and deep trench, with a ſmall draw- 
bridge over it for the entrance; after having well 
locked and bolted the doors of his apartments, he 
qrew up the bridge, that he might ſleep in ſeeu- 
rity. . Neither his brother, nor even his ſon, 
ould. be admitted into his chamber without 
ing their clothes, and being viſited by the 


* F 
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guards. Was this to live, to reign ? 
- 3 an 3: # ; „„ 54 , = 
 , DIONYSIUS'was ſucceeded by one of his 


own ſons, of his own name, commonly called 
Dionyſius the Younger... He ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed 
of the moſt powerful kingdom that had ever been 
uſurped by tyrants. He had poſſeſſed it ten years 
entire; but in the midſt of all his greatneſs, his 
citadel was. attacked, his treaſures ſeized, and he 
himſelf was obliged to ſurrender up his perſon, 
e was ſent to Corinth, with only one galley, 
without convoy, and with very little money. He 
ſerved there for a ſight, every body running to 

at. him; ſome with a ſecret joy of n 
8 ; | c 
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feed their eyes with the view of the miſeries of 
a man, whom the name of tyrant rendered odi- 
ous; others with a kind of compaſſion, from com- 
paring the ſplendid condition from which he had 


fallen, with the inextricable abyſs of diſtreſs into 


which they beheld him plunged. We are * told 
likewiſe, that the extreme poverty to which he 


ſchool, andito teach children to read; perhaps, 
. WI fays Cicero +, (without doubt jeſtingly) to retain 
„: ſpecies. of empire, and not abſolutely to re- 
| Wl nounce the habit and pleaſure of commanding g. 
Whether that was his motive or not, it is certain 
d 

a 


and of almoſt all Sicily, who had poſſeſſed im- 
menſe riches, and had numerous fleets, and great 
armies of horſe and foot under his command; 

that the ſame Dionyſius, reduced now almoſt to 
beggary, and from a ling become a ſchool- maſter, 
was a good leſſon for perſons of exalted ſtations 
not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too 
much upon their fortune. The Lacedemonians, 


prince having written to them in very hau 


ſwer, but en at minen — 

IN the year of Rome 496, M. Atilius Regulus 
was choſen conſul a ſecond time. Like the 
Cincinnatus, he was actually ſowing his land 
when the deputies inſormed him of his election 

to the conſular ee In ee R N 


was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open a 


that he who had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, 


ſome time after gave Philip this admonition, that 
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P Cic. Tuſc. Queſt Bb; il. n. 2 | 
+ Dionyfius uchi pueros docebet, ae A . fore 
non poterat. : > 
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verty-was not deſpiſed; nor was it any impedi- 
ment to the-exerciſe of the moſt exalted poſts in 
the commonwealth: for it was frequently ſeen, 
that the ſame hands which held the plough, 
ſuſtained the ſtate, and eut to pieces the armies of 
its enemies. It was for this purpoſe that Regulus 
Was now fixed on: and, therefore, he no ſooner Ml 1 
received the neceſſary inſtructions of the ſenate, Ml : 
than he ſet out to attack the Carthaginians in t 
their own country. So rapid and amazing was the n 
ſucceſs which attended his arms, that in leſs than 
twelve months more than two hundred places I 
ſurrendered-to him. He likewiſe made himſelf Mo! 
maſter of Tunis, which lay within fifteen miles . 
of the capital, a place of the utmoſt importance. Mb: 
The enemy was extremely alarmed; every thing WM p: 
had gone againſt them hitherto ;- they had been gi 
defeated as well by ſea as land. The Numidians Wa 
- alſo committed as great ravages: in their country Han 
as the Romans: In ſhort, they expected every b 
moment to ſee their capital beſieged. The pea- ni 
ſants, flying thither from all parts with their Nou 
wives and children for refuge, augmented the {Wane 
cConfuſion and trouble, and made them apprehend ma 
2 famine in caſe of a ſiege. In this deplorable the 
ſituation, without reſource, and without hope, Wicg 
they deputed the principal perſons of their ſenateWior 
to alk peace of the Roman general. Regulus did 
not reſuſe to treat with their ambaſſadors, but ati 
inſiſted upon ſuch conceſſions from the Cartha- 
ginians as were indeed hard and rigorous: and ashi 
he knew they were reduced to extremities, he 
would abate nothing of the conditions offered, 
whatever inſtances the deputies made to him onſfenſu 
that head. Through a prefumption with which 
great and unexpected ſucceſſes are almoſt always 
attended, he even treated them with 1 
ELIT telling 
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telling them == that they ought to conſider all 
he left them as a great favour; adding, with a 
kind of inſult, that they ought either to know 
how to conquer, or ſubmit to the victor.“ So 
proud and ſevere a treatment enraged the Car: 
| thaginians, and ey reſolved rather to . periſh 
Vith their arms in their hands than ſubmit to 
zny thing ſo. unworthy of the greatneſs of Car- 
WH thage; In this dreadful extremity a reinforce- 
nentof auxiliary troops arrived unexpectedly from 
i Greece,” amongſt whom was Xanthippus,. the 
; Wl Lacedemonian, trained up in the Spartan diſci- 
line, and well verſed in the military art, as it was 
s Wl taught. in that excellent ſchool. This great man 
. WW bad not been long at Carthage, before he plainly 
o MM perceived that the loſſes. ſuſtained by the Cartha- 
n WM giaians was awing to the incapacity of their gene- 
s Wrals. He ſupported his opinions 75 ſuch ſtrong 
y and convincing. reaſons, as ſhewed clearly that 
yu obſerving-a different conduct, the country 
night not only be ſecured, but the enemy driven 
ir out of it. Such a diſcourſe revived the courage 
ie and hopes of the army; but when they {aw his 
a nanner of drawing up the troops, of making 
lettem advance, retreat, or file off with ſo much 
e, ¶regularity and order; in a word, all the evolu- 
tions and movements neceſſary in the art- military, 
doth officers and ſoldiers were ſtruck with admi- 
nation; and what is very extraordinary, envy it: 
ſelf was mute. Lo the mournful conſternation 
which had ſpread. amongſt the troops, joy and 
gaiety ſucceeded on a ſudden. They demanded 
with, ardour tp be led on directly to battle, as if 
enſured of victory, and of obliterating the ſhame 
of paſt defeats, Xanthippus was tao wiſe to 
uffer this ardour to cool, which the ſight of the 
enemy ſerved only to augment; he therefore, pre 
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| prot for an engagement the next morning, the 
vent of which was to decide the fate of Carthage. 
The two armies met in a large plain: that of 
the Carthaginians conſiſted of twelve thouſand 
foot, four thouſand horſe, and about one hun- 
dred elephants; and that of the Romans was 
fifteen thoufand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 
It requires no great knowledge in military affairs 
to perceive” that the Roman general ought to 
have avoided plains, and choſen poſts where the 
enemy's horſe and elephants could not act, which 
would have deprived the Carthaginians of that 
part of their army on which they moſt relied; 
but, dazzled with the luſtre of his late victory, 
and a long train of fortunate events, he believed 
himſelf” invincible Wherever he gave battle. A 
Few hours convinced him of his miſtake, and 
taught him, dy woful experience, the mutabi- 
lity of human things; that the race is not always 
to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, but 
that time and chance happeneth to them all. The 
Romans were totally defeated, moſt of them were 
cruſhed to pieces by the. enormous weight of 
the elephants ; the feſt, without quitting their 
_ ranks, were expoſed on all - fides to the darts e 


the light armed troops, and borne down by the 
horſe: only a ſmall number fled, but as it was in 
a flat country, they were eaſily purſued, and cut: 


to pieces by T5 auxiliary troops. The Cartha 
_ gimans, after h ving taken the ſpoils of the dead, 


e-entered their capital ĩn triumph, with the ge 
neral of the Romans, and five hundred priſoner 
Walking before them. The ſudden change 'i 
their condition filled the citizens with aſtoniff 
ment; they could ſcarcely believe their own eyes 
that they who put the day before were upon the 
r of deſtruction, ſhould be reſtored to . peact 


an 


them with- terror and conſternation, ſhould be 
dead at their gates, and the haughty victor, ho 
had ſo lately treated them with inſult and con- 


tempt, ſhould now appear himſelf in chains, and 


be led captive through their ſtreets, was ſo ſur- 
{ing a reverſe of fortune, as ſeemed at firſt in- 
credible; but when their firſt tranſports of joy were 
ſubſided, men, women, old and young, crowded 
WH to the temples to return the gods their fervent 
WH thanks for fo great a deliverance. As to the ge- 
WH neral, they threw him into a dungeon, where he 
endured incredible hardſhips for more than five 
„bears. Nothing leſs indeed could be expected 
| WH from'a pegple remarkable for their cruelty, and 
o highly exaſperated by his on conduct to 
dem. This battle, ſays Polybius, though not 
ſo confiderable as many others, may give us ſome 
ſalutary inſtructions, which, adds he, is the ſolid 
rut of e ̃r. LPS | 


fortune after what has happened to Regulus? 
conquered,” he ſcarcely vouchſafes to hear them, 
makes much the ſame obſervation to Scipio. Re- 


xtraordinary models of valour and ſucceſs that 
ver was, if after the victory he had gained in the 


it to grant our anceſtors the peace they demanded :! 
et from not knowing how to check his ambition, 


2 2 nd keep within the bounds of reaſon, the great- 
ui 


eſs of his elevation only ſerved to make his fall 
de more ſhamefu. LUV. Xxx. 30. 
ln the ſecond place, we ſee the truth of what 
peace furipides ſays, That one wiſe" head is better 

an Vor; I. 2 than 


: * 


and happineſs: that the army which had filled 


In the firſt place can any one rely upon good 
Haughty from his victory, and inexorable to the 
nd foon after falls into their hands. Hannibal 


lus,” ſaid he, would have been one of the moſt 


ery country where we now are, he had thought 
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338 HAPPINESS. 
than a multitude of hands s. One man on this 
occaſion changes the whole face of affairs. On 
the one ſide he puts troops to flight that appeared 
invincible: on the other, he revives the courage 
of a city and army which he found in conſterna- 
tion and deſpair. And this, ſays Polybius, is the 
uſe to be made of reading; for there being two 
ways of learning and improving, the one by our 
own experience, and the next by that of others, it 
is much the wiſer, and more advantageous to be 
taught by the faults of others than by our own. 
. Pol vB. lib. i. 33. 
Fhe year following the event above related, 
Cornelius Scipio Aſina was choſen conſul, and 
ſent againſt the Carthaginians. He repaired the 
lofs ſuſtained by the defeat of Re . and, 
what was infinitely pleaſing, he had an oppor- 
tunity of revenging the indignity and inſults 
which he had formerly received from this per- 
fidious enemy. For ſeven years before, under 
colour of a treaty of peace, himſelf and all his 
attendants were made priſoners; and, being car- 
ried to Carthage, were thrown into a dungeon. 
There they remained for ſome time, deprived of 
all the comforts of life, treated with the utmoſt 
inhumanity, and every moment in expectation of 
death. By an unexpected, but happy reverſe of 
fortune, he obtained his liberty, was reſtored to 
his friends, and is now at 3 2 a numerous; 
army, carrying terror a ſtruction among .. 
that very 5 Who had bound him in chains, F 
conf him within the walls of a priſon. 
„Who would have expected,” ſays Valerius 
Maximus, that this Cornelius ſhould be led 
from the conſular chair to a dungeon, and fror 7+ 
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a dungeon to the higheſt honours of the fate ?” 
_ Viciflitudes of this kind are Hot without example, 
to inſtruct the wiſe man not to be too much de- 
preſſed by bad, nor too much elated by good for- 
tune. VAI. Max, lib. vi. g. 


Good unexpected, evil unforeſeen, _ 

Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene: 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
Then fall ſo. hard, they bound and riſe again. 

What then remains, but after paſt annoy, 
To take the good viciſſitude of joy; 
To thank the E gods for what th | give, 


Poſſeſs our ſouls, and while we live, to live, 
131 DR rp. PAL, and ARC, 
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SENTIMENTS, 


TOT all the threats, or favours of a crown, 
A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 


| an awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind 
Of him who to ſtrift honour is inclin'd, 


On higher ſprings true men of honour move, 
Free is their ſervice and unbought their love: 
When danger calls and honour leads the way, 
With joy they follow, and with pride obey. 


Honour, that ſpark of the celeſtial fire, 
That above nature makes mankind aſpire ; 
Ennobles the rude paſſions of our frame, 

With thirſt of glory, and defire of fame: 
| | An The 
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The richeſt treaſure of a generous breaſt, | 

That gives the ſtamp and ſtandard to the reſt ; 

Wit, ſtrength, and courage, are wild dang'rous 
= force, bs 0 nnen | 

Unleſs this ſoften and direct their courſe. 


There is nothing honourable that is not inno- 
cent, and nothing mean but what has guilt in it, 
He who can ſay to himſelf, I do as much good, 
and am as virtuous as my moſt earneſt endeavours 
will allow me, whatever is his ſtation in the 
world, is to himſelf poſſeſſed of the higheſt ho- 
nour.: but falſe notions of honour are the greateſt 


depravities of human nature, by giving wrong, 


ambitious, and falſe ideas of what is good and 
laudable. 


E X AM p L E S. 


＋ HE Spaniſh hiſtorians relate a memorable 

inſtance of honour and regard to truth. A 
Spaniſh cavalier - in a ſudden quarrel flew a 
Mooriſh gentleman and fled. His purſuers ſoon 
loſt ſight of him, for he had unperceived thrown 
himſelf over a garden wall. The owner, a Moor, 
happening to be in his garden, was addreſſed by 
the Spaniard on his knees, who acquainted him 
with his caſe, and implored concealment. * Eat 
this,” ſaid the Moor, (giving him half a peach) 
« you now know that you may confide in my 
de protection.” He then locked him up in his 
garden apartment, telling him as ſoon as it was 
night he would provide far his eſcape to a place of 
greater ſafety. The Moor then went into his 
houſe, where he had but juſt ſeated himſelf, when 
a great crowd, with loud lamentatigns, came to 
his gate, bringing the corpſe of his ſon, who "Y 


| BOON OUR. E 
juſt been killed by a Spaniard. When the firſt 
ſhock of ſurpriſe was a little over, he learnt from 
the deſcription given, that the fatal deed was 
done by the very perſon then in his power. He 
mentioned this to n& one; but as ſoon as it was 
dark retired to his garden, as if to grieve alone, 
giving orders that none ſhould follow him. Then. 
accoſting the Spaniard, he ſaid, ** Chriſtian, the 
perſon you have killed is my fon, his body is now 
in my houſe. You ought to ſuffer, but you have 
eaten with me, and I have given you my faith, 
which muſt not be broken.” He then led the 
aſtoniſhed Spaniard to his ſtables, and mounted 
him on one of his fleeteſt horſes, and ſaid, Fly 
far, while the night can cover you, you will be 
ſafe in the morning. You are indeed- guilty of 
my ſon's blood: but God is juſt and good, and I. 
thank him I am innocent of your's; and that my 
faith given. is preſerved.” 

This point of honour is moſt religiouſly. ob- 
ſerved by the Arabs and Saracens, from whom it 
was- adopted by the Moors of Africa,. and by 
them was brought into Spain; the effects of 
which remain to this day: ſo that when there is 
any fear of a war breaking out between England 
and Spain, an Engliſhmerchant there, who appre- 
hends the confiſcation. of. his goods as thoſe of an 
enemy, thinks them ſafe if he can geta Spaniard 
to take charge of them; for the Spaniard ſecures: 
them as his own, and faithfully re-delivers them, 
or pays the value, whenever the Engliſhman de- 
mands them. One inſtance of Spaniſh honour. 
cannot but {till be freſh, in the memory of many 


living, and deſerves to be handed down to the lateſt: 
poſterity. RSS» PAS: 

IN the year 1746, when we were in hot war: 
with Spain, the Elizabeth of London, captain 


Q 3 William. 
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William Edwards, coming through the Gulph 


from Jamaica, richly laden, met with a moſt 
violent ftorm, in which the ſhip fprung a leak, 


that obliged them, for the ſaving of their lives, to 


run info the Havannah, a Spaniſh port. The 
captain went on ſhore, and directly waited on 
the governor, told the occafion of his putting 
in, and that he ſurrendered the ſhip as a prize, 
and himſelf and his men aSpriſoners of war, only 
requeſting good quarter. No, Sir,” replied 
the Spaniſh governor, ** if we had taken you in 
fair war at fea, or approaching our coaſt with hoſ- 
tile intentions, your ſhip would then have been 
a prize, and your people priſoners ; but, when 
liſtreſſed by a tempeſt, you eome into our ports 
for the ſafety of your lives, we the enemies, being 
men, are bound as ſuch by the laws of humanity 
to afford relief to diſtreſſed men who'aſk it of us. 
We cannot even againſt our enemies take advan- 


tage of an act of God. You have leave therefore 


to unload your ſhip, if that be neceſſary, to ſtop 
the leak ; you may refit her here, and traffic fo 
far as ſhall be neceſſary to pay the charges; you 
may then depart, and I will give you a paſs to be 


in force till you are beyond Bermuda: if after 


that you are taken, you will then be a Jawful 
prize; but now you are only a ſtranger, and have 
a ſtranger's right to ſafety and protection. The 
ſhip accordingly departed, and arrived ſafe in 
London. 


A REMARKABLE inſtance of the like ho- 


nour is recorded of a poor unenlightened Afti-, 


can negro in captain Seagrove's account of his 
Tw 85 
A New-England ſloop, trading there in 1752, 
left a fecond mate, William Murray, ſick on 


ſhore, and failed without him. Murray was at 


the 
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the houſe of a black named Cudjoe, with 
whom he had contracted an acquaintance during 


their trade. He recovered, and the floop being” 


gone, he continued with his black friend till 


other opportunity ſhould offer of his getting 


home. In the mean time a Dutch ſhip came into 


the road, and ſome of the blacks coming on board 


her, were treacherouſly ſeized and carried off as 
their-flaves. The relations and friends, tranſport- 
ed with ſudden rage, ran to the houſe of Cudjoe, 
to take revenge by killing Murray: Cudjoe ſtopt 
them at the door, and demanded what they wanted. 
« The white men,” ſaid they, have carried 
away our brothers and ſons, and we will kill 
all white men. Give us the white man you 


have in your houſe, for we will kill him.” © Nay,” 


ſaid Cx joe, „the white men that carried away 
your relations are bad men, kill them when 
you can take them, but this white man is a good 
man, and you muſt not kill him.“ But he 
is a white man, they eried, and the white men 
are all bad men, we will kill them all.” “ Nay,” 
fays he, you muſt not kill a man that has done 
no harm, only for being white. This man is my 
friend, my houſe is his poſt, I am his ſoldier, and 
muſt fight for him ; you muſt kill me before you 
can Kill him. What good man will ever come 
2gain under my roof, if I let my floor be ſtained 
with a good man's blood?“ FN 

The negroes ſeeing his reſolution, and being 
convinced by his diſcourſe that they were wrong, 
went away aſhamed. Ina few days Murray ven- 
tured abroad againwith his friend Cudjoe, when 


ſeveral of them'took him by the hand, and told 


him, They were glad they had not killed him; 
for as he was a good, (meaning innocent) man, 
„ | 4 | 5 
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344 HONOUR 
their God would have been very angry, and 
would have ſpoiled their fiſhing.” 


. . .CLEOMENES, king of Sparta, ſent a herald 
to acquaint the people of Magalopolis, that he 
would reſtore to them the poſſeſſion of their city, 
provided they would renounce their league with 
the Achzans, and enter into a friendſhip and 
confederacy with Sparta. But, notwithſtanding 
this offer was extremely advantageous, they de- 
clined it without the leaſt heſitation; and rather 
choſe to ſee themſel ves deprived of their eſtates, in 
ſhort, of every thing that was dear and valuable 
to them, than violate the faith they had ſworn to 
their allies. The famous Philopœmen, who was 
then at Meſſene, contributed not a little to this 
_ generous reſolution. . SY IT Og | 
$131 1 RoOrLIx's ANT. HisT. vol. ix. 


- WILFRID, biſhop of the Northumbrians, 
having rendered himſelf diſagreeable to Egfrid his 
ſovereign, and Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the king reſolved to have him depoſed, and 
the archbiſhop ſoon found a juſt cauſe, at leaſt a 
very plauſible pretext for that purpoſe. No ſooner 
was Wilfrid acquainted with their deſign, than 
he immediately prepared to lay his complaints 
before his holineſs. Sailing with a fair wind he 
landed at Frizeland, where he was honourably 
received by Adalgiſe, king of that country. Du- 
ring his ſtay ng, 42 received letters from Thi- 

'erry, king of the Francs, and Kbroin, mayor of 


the palace, offering him a prodigious ſum of 
money, if he would deliver up Wilfrid to him 
alive, or ſend them his head. Adalgiſe; ſhocked 


at the offer, ordered the letters to be. read at a 
| = public 
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public entertainment, after which he tore them 
in pieces, and threw them into the fire, before 
the face of the meſſengers, bidding them tell their. 
maſter, that he wiſhed every perſon w. violated 
his faith, or betrayed his friend for avarice, might 
be reduced to aſhes in the ſame manner. 

- Eppivs. DR. SmiTH's LIFE oF WILFRID... 


H U M AN I T N 
SENTIMENTS: 


TD Y humanity I underſtand the concern men 
feel for the human ſpecies in general, for this 
{ingle reaſon, that they are men like themſelves, 
without being united either by the ties of blood, 
of love, or friendſhip. | 
It is juſt we ſhould have a ſuperior tender- 
neſs for a father, a wife, a child, or a friend ; but 
there is a ſort of affection which we owe to all 
mankind, as being members of the ſame family, of 
which God is the Creator and Father. Let us 
illuſtrate this by the circular undulations which 
the fall of a ſtone cauſes on the ſurface of a clear 
and tranquil water. The agitation in the center, 
by communicating itfelf afar off, forms à great 
number of trembling circles, the faintneſs of 
whoſe impreſſion is in proportion to the largeneſs 
of their circumference, till the laſt ſeems to eſ- 
cape from our ſight. Here is an image of the 
different degrees of our affections. We love prin- 
cipally that which touches us the moſt nearly; 
and leſs. and leſs in proportion to the diſtance. 
— Qs We- 


346 HUMANITY. 
We confider mankind, with relation to us, as di- 
vided into different claſſes; every one of which 
increaſing gradually, conſiſts of greater numbers 
than the former: we place ourſelves in the 
ſmalleſt, which is ſurrounded by others more 
extended ; and from thence we diſtribute to the 
different orders of men which they contain, dif- 
ferent degrees of affection, more or leſs ſtrong, in 
proportion to their diſtance from us, in ſuch a 
manner, as that the laſt has hardly any ſhare of 
it. Theſe different clafles may be ranked in the 
following order: a wife, children, friends, re- 
lations, men of the ſame religion; next are thoſe 
of the ſame trade or profeſſion as ourſelves; the, 
other claſſes comprehend our neighbours, fellow- 
citizens, and countrymen : the laſt, which in- 
_ all the reſt, is the univerſal claſs of man- 
ind. | Ef 
Pity, compaſſion, and even forgiveneſs, when 
not inconſiſtent with prudence and our own ſafe- 
ty, is due to our enemies. 

We muſt not do that to another which ve 
would not bave him do to us. This is the rule 
which determines what kind of treatment is for- 
bidden by nature, with reſpect to the reſt of man- 
kind: every thing which were it done to our- 
ſelves, would appear hard, barbarous, and cruel, 
is compriſed in this prohibition. 4 

The malice and injuſtice of mankind have ren- 
dered war neceflary, and paſſion cloaks itſelf with 
the laws of war ; but humanity ſoftens all human 
-principles. One may ranſack a town taken by 
form; one may deny quarter to thoſe who 
-are taken in it with arms in their hands, upon 
urgent occaſions: but muſt the burgher, who 
had no hand in the defence, be accounted a 
<xrininal for being a native of the place? And 

. 85 is 
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1s the ſofter ſex to, be puniſhed for the obſtinacy 
of the garriſon? One may deſtroy and burn a 
country, without being exceſſively cruel to the 
inhabitants, without diſturbing the aſhes of the 
dead, or violating the facred -afylum of the 
grave, 8 1 


* 


EXAMPLES. 


WH EN: Q. Cæcilius Metellus, the Roman 
proconſul, had inveſted Nertobrigia, a 
chief lord of the country named Rþetogenes, came 
out of the place, and ſurrendered himfelf to-the 
Romans; but as he had left in the city his wife 
and children, the inhabitants, enraged at his de- 
ſertion, placed them in the breach. which the le- 
gionaries were to mount. Hereupon the good- 
natured general, finding he could not attack the 
eity without ſpilling their blood, abandoned a 
certain eonqueſt, and raiſed the ſiege. The fame 
of an act of ſuch: humanity being -ſoon ſpread 
through all Terraconian Spain, the inhabitants 
of the revolted cities ſtrove who ſhould firſt ſub- 
mit to him. Metellus received them, and, among 
the reſt, the Nertobrigians into an alliance with 
Rome, and at length recovered the whole coun- 
try. UNIV. HIS T. vol. xii. p. 387. 


THE Turks having invaded the Ukraine, on 
the fide of Ruſſia, that empire ſent twe. nume 
rous armies to repel the invaders. The one was 
eommanded. by count Laſci, an. Iriſh gentleman: 
of great courage and experience,. which broke 
through the. Turkiſh entrenehments, and-ravaged: 
Crim Tartary with fire and ſword. The other. 
army was under the command of count Munich, 
deitined for the deſtruction of:Qczakow.. In this 
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army the late Mr. Keith, governor of Berlin 
and field-marſſal of the Pruſſian forces, was then 
@ lieutenant in the ſervice of the Czarina. By 
his valour and ſkill, at the head of eight thou- 
ſand men, the place above- mentioned was inveſted 
and taken, at leaſt the ſucceſs was chiefly attri- 
buted to him. In ſtorming this city he gave ſuch 
inſtances of tenderneſs and humanity as diffuſed 
additional luſtre round his military glory ; for 
while the furious Muſcovites were 4anguine in 
their revenge, he checked their ferocity, and ex- 
horted them to ſpare the lives of their enemies. 
Among others he reſcued a child of ſix years of 
age from the hands of a Coſſack, ho had already 
lifted up his ſcymetar to cut off her head, as ſhe 
was ſtruggling to extricate herſelf out of ſome 
rubbiſh in which ſhe had been entangled. Her 
father, being a Turkiſh grandee of ſome eminence, 
was anxious to diſpoſe of her ſuitably to her rank; 
but being now an orphan, and Mr. Keith not 
knowing how to provide for her herſelf, ſent her 
to Lord Marſha], his brother, who brought her 
up in the principles of the church of England, 
and educated her in the moſt liberal manner. He 
treated her in every reſpect as if ſhe had been his 
own daughter; and as ſhe. grew up gave her the 
charge of his houſe, where ſhe did the honours of 
the table, and behaved herſelf with ſuch affec- 
tionate fidelity and exemplary diſcretion, that the 
ſaving this young innocent from deſtruction may 
be deemed not the leaſt conſiderable of Mr. 
Keith's ſervices. | n 


MARCUS Brutus, the Roman general, was 
of an extraordinary mild diſpoſition, and great 
magnanimity, and therefore, before he began 
hoſtilities, ſent to the Lycians, to demand a 
125 4 ſupply 
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ſupply of men and money; but the Lycians deſ- 
piling, his humanity apd good nature, would 


hearken to no terms, ſo that Brutus was forced, 


againſt his will, to lay ſiege to Xanthus, their 
capital city, which he foreſaw would bring innu- 
merable evils on a brave and gallant people. The 
beſieged made a moſt vigorous defence, and be- 
haved in their ſallies with unparalleled bravery, 
but were always, repulſed with great loſs. The 
next day, about noon, they made another ſally, 
ſet fire to the engines of their enemies, and retired 
in great haſte within the walls. The Romans 
purſued them cloſe, and entered the city to the 
number of two thouſand, with the beſieged; but 
the port-cullis falling, either by a ſtratagem of 
the enemy, or by accident, many of the Romans 
were ny to pieces, and, the reſt ſhut in with- 
out any poſſible means of retiring, or receiving 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from their friends. In this 
deſperate condition they reſolved at leaſt to ſell 
their lives dear; and with this view marched in 
good order through ſhowers of darts, to a temple 
1 to Sar pedon, king of Lycia, who was 
ſuppoſed to have been killed in the Trojan war. 
There they fortified themſelves, and ſuffgined a 
ſiege in the very heart of the city. In the mean 
time Brutus and his men exerted their utmoſt ef- 
forts to relieve their fellow ſoldiers; but all their 
endeavours were to no effect, the Xanthians de- 
fending it with a bravery and reſolution which 
ſurpriſed the Romans themſelves. Some ſparks 
of fire being carried by a violent wind from the 
machines, which burnt with great fierceneſs, to 
the battlements, and from thence to the adjoin- 
ing houſes, the flame was ſoon ſpread all over the 


city, and the conflagration became general. Bru- 
tus, fearing the whole would be deſtroyed, or- 


dered 
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ſo tragical an object, he proclaimed a reward to 


— 


dered his ſoldiers to lay aſide all thoughts of re- 
venge, and aſſiſt the inhabitants in quenchin 
che fire. Perceiving the flame blaze out in dis 
ferent parts of the city in a moſt frightful man- 
ner, he mounted his horſe, and riding round the 
walls, ftretched forth his hand to the inhabitants, 
ging of them that they would ſpare their own 
lives, and ſave their town: but his intreaties 
were not regarded. The Xanthians were im- 
moveably determined not to out- live the loſs of 
their liberty, and therefore repulſed. with ſnowers 
of arrows, the Romans whom the good-natured 
ſent to their aſſiſtance. Nay, they them- 
Ives gathering together reeds, wood, and other 
combuſtible matter,. ſpread the fire over the 
whole city, feeding it with what fuel they could: 
get. Some of them cut the throats of their wives, 
their children, and their flaves, before the ſol- 
diers faces, and then leaped into the flames. Not 
only the men, but the women, nay, even the 


children ran like wild beaſts on the enemies. 


fwords, or threw themſelves headlong from the 
top of the walls. Some children. were ſeen of- 


frring their throats, or opening their breaſts to 


their fathers ſwords, and begging they would. 
take away that life which they had given.. When. 


the city was almoſt wholly. reduced to afhes, a 


woman was found, who had hanged herſelf with: 
her young child faſtened to her neck,. and the 


torch in her hand, with which ſhe had ſet fire 


to her own. houſe, When this was related to 
Brutus, he burſt into tears, and deelining to ſee 


any ſoldier who ſhould fave a Xanthian ; but, 
with all his care and good-nature, he could only 


preſerve one hundred and fifty; and thoſe much. 
againſt their will. 


How. 
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How great is the power of education! The 
Nanthians had inſpired their children from their 
very infancy with the moſt heroic ſentiments of 
liberty, and an utter abhorrence to ſlavery and 
ſubjection, often relating to them how their fore- 
fathers had ſuffered themſelves to be buried under 
the ruins of their country, rather than ſubmit ei- 
ther to Harpagus, Cyrus's lieutenant, or to Alex- 
ander of Macedon, the famous conqueror of 
Aſia; for they had in the Perſian and Macedo- 
nian wars ſet fire to their city, after the fame: 
manner, and deſtroyed. themſelves. = 46 
From Xanthus, Brutus led his army againſt 
Patara, another city of Lycia ; hut being de- 
ſirous to ſave the place, and the lives of the inhas 
bitants before he began hoſtilities, he ſent depu- 
ties to treat with them in an amicable manner 3. 
and, to get the better of their obſtinacy, he ſet. 
at liberty ſuch of the Xanthian captives as were 
any way allied to them, ſending them into the 
city as a preſent to their relations; but the in- 
habitants determined to. ſtand a ſiege, and un- 
dergo any miſeries rather than purchaſe their 
lives at the expence of their liberty and reputa+ 
tion. Brutus, therefore, finding he could not. 
gain them by gentle means, had recourſe to ſe- 
verity,. and cauſing the Nanthian captives to be 
brought out one by one, he ordered them to be 
fold to the beſt bidder, 'under. the very walls of. 
Patara ; but as this was contrary to the bent of. 
his inclination, after a few of thoſe unfortunate 
people had been ſold, he ſet the reſt at liberty,. 
declaring that he could not find in his heart te. 
reduce brave men to flavery who had fought ſo 
valiantly in defence of their liberty. However, 
a lucky accident put him at length in the way of 
| triumphing 
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triumphing over their ſtubborn and inflexible 


temper, and of diſplaying his own virtue and 
humanity to great advantage. One of his par- 
ties in ſcouring the country, happened to meet 
ſome of the chief women of Patara, whom they 
took priſoners, and brought to Brutus. The 
2 received them in ſuch a manner as rather 

ſpoke his concern for their misfortune than a 
ſatisfaction at their being taken priſoners; ac- 
cordingly he treated them with the utmoſt deli- 
eacy and politeneſs, and then diſmiſſed them all 
without ranſom. he ladies, charmed with his 
engaging behaviour, returned into the city, and 
there extolling the generoſity, juſtice and virtue 
of Brutus, prevailed on their huſbands and re- 
lations, who were all leading men, to ſubmit to 
ſo humane a general, and to put the city into his 
hands ; which was accordingly done, without 
bloodſhed or reſentment. | 
ET | Vin. UB1 SUPRA. 


As ſoon as the ſoldiers of the truly.gallant Czar 

of Muſcovy were maſters of the town of Narva, 
they fell to plunder, and gave themſelves up to 
the moſt enormaus barbarities. The Czar, ran 
from place to place, to put a ſtop to the diſorder 


and maſſacre. He even turned upon his own 


victorious but ungovernable troops, and threa- 
tened to drench his dagger in their hearts if they 
did not immediately deſiſt from rapine and ſlaugh- 
ter, and allow quarter to their vanquiſhed foes : 
he even killed with his own hands, ſeveral Muſ- 
covites who did not hearken to his orders. 

| VorrAlRE's HIS Tr. Cn. XII. 


 PYRRHUS, 
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PYRRH US, having put to flight the 
army of Antigonus, ſeized his kingdom (Ma- 
cedonia); but both armies meeting again at 
Argos, the inhabitants ſent deputies, humbly 
requeſting that neither of them would enter 
the city. Their requeſt was granted; but, 
contrary to his promiſe, the ſame night, Pyr- 
rhus ruſhed with his forces into the town. The 
affrighted inhabitants immediately ſent to An- 
tigonus for aſſiſtance, whereupon a battle enſued 
in the ſtreets, and in the morning Pyrrhus was 
found among the ſlain. Alcyoneus, the ſon of 
Antigonus, taking the head by the hair, rode 
with it full ſpeed to his father, and finding him 
talking with ſome of his favourites, threw it 
at his feet. Antigonus, looking upon it, and 
knowing it, not only thruſt his fon from him 
with diſdain, but ſtruck him with his battoon; 
« Barbarous wretch,“ ſaid he, © why doſt 
thou think that he whoſe grandfather was flain, 
and whoſe father died a captive, ſhould re- 
joice at ſuch a ſight?” Then taking the robe 
from his ſhoulders, he covered the head, and at 
the ſame time let fall a ſhower of tears, giving: 
orders, that the body ſhould: be carefully looked. 
for, and that they ſhould be burnt with all: 
the funeral honours due to a king. While he 
was thus ſpeaking, Alcyoneus, having diſco- 
vered Helenus, the ſon of Pyrrhus, in. a,thread- 
bare coat, he ſpoke to him kindly, and with, 
great reſpect preſented him to his father. 
«© Well, my ſon,” ſaid Antigonus, “this is 
better than you did before; however, you 
bave done leſs than your duty ſtill, in that 
you have ſuffered a perſon of quality to ap- 
proach me. in that thread- bare coat, which is 
. not 
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not a difgrace to him, but to our victory.“ 
Having then comſorted Helenus for the loſs of 
his father, he entertained him kindly, and after- 
wards ſet him at liberty, and ſent him home to 
Epirus. Prur. IN vir. PrRRRO. JosrIx; 
lib. XXV. C. LY | — 


AS Alexander, after one of: his victories over 
the Perſians, was ſitting down to table, an ac- 
count was brought him, that among the priſoners 
were the mother 2nd wife of Darius, and two 
unmarried daughters; and that upon fecing his 
chariot and bow, they broke out into great la- 
mentations, concluding that he was dead. Alex- 
ander, after ſome - pauſe, during which he was 
rather commiſerating their misfortunes, than re- 
Joicing in his own ſucceſs, ſent Leonatus to aſ- 
fure them, that Darius was not dead; that they 
„ had nothing to fear from Alexander, for his 
< diſpute with Darius was only for empire; and 
ce that they ſhould find themſelves provided for in 
the ſame manner as when Darius was in his 
4 greateſt proſperity.” If this meſſage to the 
captive princeſſes was gracious and humane, his 
actions were ſtill more ſo. He allowed them to 
do the funeral honours to what Perſians they 
pleaſed, and for that purpoſe furniſhed them out 
of the ſpoils with robes, and all the other deco- 
rations that were cuſtomary. They had as many 
domeſticks, and were ſerved, in all reſpects, in as 
honourable a manner as before; indeed, their 
appoĩintments were greater. But there was ano- 
ther part of his behaviour to them ſtill more noble 
and princehy. Though they were now captives, 


he conſidered that they were ladies, not only of 
high rank, but of great modeſty and virtue, and 


took 
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took care that they ſhould not hear an indecent 
word, nor have the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect any 
danger to their honour. Nay, as if they had 
been in a holy temple, or aſylum of virgins, ra- 
ther than in an enemy's camp, they lived unfeen' 
and unapproached, in the moſt facred privacy. * 

It is ſaid, the wife of Darius was one of the 
moſt beautiful women, as Darius was one of the 
talleſt and handfomeſt men in the world, and that 
their daughters much reſembled them. But Alex- 
ander, no doubt, thought it more glorious and 
worthy of a king to conquer himſelf, than to ſub- 
due his enemies; and, therefore, never approached 
one of them. PLvu'T. Id ALEX. 


Being informed that two Macedonians, named 
Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives 
of ſome of his mercenaries, who ferved under Par- 
menio, he ordered that officer to enquire into the 
affair, and if they were found guilty, to put them 
to death, as no better than ſavages, bent on the 
deſtruction of human kind. In the ſame letter, 
ſpeaking of his own conduct, he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in theſe terms: For my part, I have nei- 
ther feen, nor deſired to fee, the wife of Da- 
« rius; fo far from that, I have not ſuffered any 
man to ſpeak of her beauty before me.” | 

2 Pur. IN ALEX. 

Afterwards, juſt as he began his Jaſt march 
againſt Darius, he repented that he had ſet out ſo 
ſoon, when he received information that the wife- 
of Darius was dead. That princefs died in child- 
bed; and the concern of Alexander was great, 
becauſe he loſt an opportunity of exerciſing his. 
clemeney. All he could do was to return, and 
hury her with the utmoſt magnificence. 9 

* 0 
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of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber, named Fi- 
reus, who was taken priſoner along with the 
princeſſes, at this time made his eſcape out of the 
camp, and rode off to Darius, with news of the 
queen's death. 17 5 528 | 
Darius ſmote upon his head, and ſhed a torrent 
of tears. After which, he cried out, ** Ah cruel 
<< deſtiny of the Perſians ! Was the wife and ſiſter 
< of their king, not only to be taken captive, but 
after her death to be deprived of the obſequies 
＋ due to her high rank !?? The eunuch anſwered, 
As to her obſequies, O King, and all the 
© honours the queen had a right to claim, there 
<< is no reaſon to blame the evil genius of the 
& Perfians. For neither my miſtreſs, Statira, 
e during her life, or your royal mother, or 
© children, miſled any, of the advantages of their 
© former fortune, except the beholding the light 
< of your countenance, which the great Oromaſ- 
© des * will again cauſe to ſhine with as much 
© luſtre as before. So far from being deprived 
& of any ofithe ſolemnities of a funeral, the queen 
«© was honoured with the tears of her very ene- 
mies. For Alexander is as mild in the uſe of 
& his victories, as he is terrible in battle.“ 
On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, 
and ftrange ſuſpicions took poſſeſſion of his ſoul, 
He took the eunuch into the moſt private apart- 
ment in his pavilion, and faid; ** If thou doſt not 
& revolt to the Macedonians, as the fortune of 
« Perſia has done, but ſtil acknowledgeſt in me 
« thy Lord; tell me, as thou honoureſt the light 
of Mithra, and the right hand of the king, is 


ng tary, yp hp worſhipped by the Perſians as the Author of all 
Good; and Arimanius deemed the Author of Evil; agreeably to the 
principles from which they were believed to ſpring, Light and. 
Darkneſs, The Perſian writers call them Texdan and Abriman. 
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ec not the death of Statira the leaſt of her misfor= 
c tunes l have to lament? Did not ſhe ſuffer more 
ce dreadful things while ſhe lived? And, amidſt 
« all our calamities, would not our diſgrace have 
ce been leſs, had we met with a more rigorous and 
ce ſavage enemy? For what engagement in the 
« compaſs of virtue could bring a young man to 
« do ſuch honour to the wife of his enemy?” 

While the King was yet ſpeaking, Tireus 
humbled his face to the earth, and intreated him 
not to make uſe of expreſſions ſo unworthy of 
himſelf, ſo injurious to Alexander, and ſo diſ- 
honourable to the memory of his deceaſed wife 
and ſiſter; nor to deprive himſelf of the greateſt 
of conſolations in his misfortune, the reflecting 
that he was not defeated but by a perſon ſuperior 
to human nature. He aſſured him, Alexander 
was more to be admired for the decency of his be- 
haviour to the Perſian women, than for the valour 
he exerted againſt the men. At the ſame time, 


ke confirmed all he had ſaid, with the moſt awful 


oaths, and expatiated ftill more on the regula- 
rity of Alexander's conduct, and on his dignity of 
mind. | TEN oy 
Then Darius returned to his friends; and lifting 
up his hands to heaven, he ſaid, Ye gods, who 
are theguardians of our birth and the protectors 
ce of kingdoms, grant that I may re-eſtabliſh the 
<« fortunes of Perſia, and leave them in the glory 1 
“ found them; that victory may put it in my 
© power to return Alexander the favours which 
e my deareſt pledges experienced from him in my 
« fall! But if the time determined by fate and the 
« divine wrath, or brought about by the viciſh- 
e tude of things, is now come, and the glory of 
e the Perſians muſt fall, may none but * 

l « {it 


<c ſit on the tho of Cyrus!” In this manner 
were things conducted, and ſuch were the ſpeeches 
+ ang this occaſion, according to the tenor of 

I OTy. | 


PLuT. IN ALex, 


After his laſt battle with Darius, only ſixty 
horſemen-were able to keep up with him till he 
reached the enemy's camp. There they rode over 
the gold and ſilver that lay ſcattered about, and 
paſſing by a number of carriages full of women 
and children, which were in motion, but without 
charioteers, they haſtened to the leading ſqua- 
drons, not doubting that they ſhould find Darius 
among them. At laſt, after much ſearch, they 
found him extended on his chariot, and pierced 
with many darts. Though he was near his laſt 
moments, he had ſtrength to aſk for ſomething 
to quench his thirſt, A Macedonian, named Po- 
Iyſtratus brought him ſome cold water, and when 
he had drank, he ſaid, «© Friend, this fills up the 
<< meaſure of my misfortunes, to think. I am not 
ce able to reward thee for this act of kindneſs. 
4 But Alexander will not let thee go without a 
c recompenſe; and the gods will reward. Alex- 
cc ander for his humanity to my mother, to my 
«© wife and children. VLellaim I gave him my 
4 hand, for I give ite his ſtead.” So ſay- 
ing, he took the ha ſtratus, and imme- 
diately expired. When Alexander came up, he 
ſhewed his concern for that event by the ſtrong- 
eſt expreſſions, and covered the body with his own 
robe. | 
HBeſſus afterwards fell into his hands, and he 
puniſhed che parricide in this manner. He cauſed 
two ſtrait trees to be bent, and one of his legs 8 
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be made faſt to each ; then ſuffering the trees to 
return to their former poſture, his body was tors 


aſunder by the violence of the recoil “kx. 


PLuT. IN ALEX. 


IN the year 1756, the notoriouſly infamous 
pirate Angria, had his-ſtrong fortreſs of Geriah, 
in the vicinity of Bombay, taken by a ſquadron 
under the command of Admiral Watſon, and the 
land-forces commanded by Colonel (afterwards 
Lord) Clive. | | | 

Angria himſelf eſcaped, having left the fort 
three days before it was attacked, but committed 
the government thereof to one of his wives bro- 
thers, under whoſe care alſo he put his mother, 
two wives, and both his children. | 

Admiral Watſon, foon after the reduction of 
the place, took an opportunity of viſiting theſe 


unfortunate captives ; and the interview between 


them was beyond meaſure affecting. Upon his 
entering their houſe, the whole family made a 
grand ſalaam, or reverential bending of their bo- 
dies, touching the very ground with their faces, 
and ſhedding floods of tears. The admiral de- 
ſired them to be comforted ; adding, that they 


„ were now under his protection; and that no 


« kind of injury ſhould be done them.” They 
then again made the falaam. The mother of 
Angria, though ſtrongly affected with theſe teſti- 


monies of goodneſs and humanity, yet could not 


help crying out, that the people had no king, 


„ ſhe no ſon, her daughters no huſband, the 


Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up the aſſaſſin to 
Oxathres, the brother of Darius; in conſequence of which he 
had his noſe and ears cut off, and was faſtened to à croſs, where 
he was diſpatched with darts and arrows. 

« children 
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«« children no father!” The admiral replieds 
tc that from henceforward they muſt look upon 
< him as-their father and their friend.” Upon 
which the - youngeſt child, a boy of about fix 
years old, ſobbing ſaid, © Then you ſhall be my 
te father; and immediately took the admiral by 


the hand, and called him “ father.” This action 


of the child's was ſo very affecting, it quite over- 
powered that brave, that good man's heart, and 
he found.himſelf under a neceflity of turning from 
the innocent youth for a while, to prevent the 
falling of thoſe tears, which ſtood ready to guſh 
from his eyes.  Ivz&s Voyacr, p. 87; 
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The END of the FIRST VoLuUME, 


